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PUBFACE. 


I        I  I    < 


The  yery  extraordinary  succesa  of  the  Authorif 
^  Random  RecoIlecti(»iaof  the  Lorda  and  Coooh 
moDf^"  haa  led  to  the  produetion  ofllM  pre- 
aent  Yolumea.  If  they  only  meet  with  a  recep- 
tion half  aa  &youi«ble  aa  hia  two  previoua  worka, 
he  vill  have  abundant  reaaon  to  be  satiafied  Tlie 
preparation  of  ^'The  Great  Metropolia*  haa  been 
attended  with  much  labour,  aa  afanoat  every 
atatement  in  it  ia  the  reault  of  personal  inquiry 
or  personal  obsenration.  In  his  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure  correct  information  on  the  varioua  aubjecta 
he  haa  treated,  the  Author  has,  in  sereral  in- 
stances, visited  places,  and  mixed  with  dassea 
of  men,  before  imknown  to  him.  It  is  possible 
that,  notwithstanding  all  hia  care  to  be  accurate 
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in  Us  fiida^  some  enron  may  have  crept  into  llie 
work ;  bat  he  is  confident  that  these  are  few 
and  unimportant 

He  trusts  that  what  he  has  said  about  the 
newsp^>er  and  periodical  press,  will  be  found  to 
be  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  perfect  feimess. 
To  write  in  .fi|at;s^m(  )i|i%  he|  can  say  with 
troth,  been  his  anxious  desire.  His  chief  object, 
in  that  part  of  the  work,  hasbeen  to  point  out 
what  appears  to  him  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
&e  Various  joioiials. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERI8TIC& 

Size  of  the  metropoIU — ^Number  of  its  inhabitants- 
Its  appearance — Crowded  state  of  the  leading  tbo- 
roughfares^The  lit^e  interest  felt  in  each  otber^s 
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metropolis  from  the  top  of  Bt  Paul's— Difference 
in  its  appearance  in  diiferent  places— Is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  civilised  worid. 

The  fiiBt  thiog  whidi  strikes  a  person  on  his 
▼isitiBg  London,  for  the  first  time,  is  its  snuang 
extent  In  irolking  through  its  stteets  he  frn* 
cses  himself  in  a  vast  world  of  honsesy  out  of 
which  fliere  is  no  escaping.    Let  a  stranger  be 
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placed  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  and  take 
what  direction  he  will,  he  cannot  fail,  from  the 
distance  he  will  have  to  walk  before  he  reaches 
the  outskirts,  to  be  struck  with  amazement 
at  its  enormous  extent;  but  if  he  starts  from 
Hyde-park  Comer  and  proceeds  towards  Poplar, 
even  should  he  take  the  most  direct  way, — ^which 
is  through  Oxford-street,  Holbom,  Newgate- 
street,  Cheapside,  Comhill,  Leadenhall-street, 
Whitechapel,  and  the  Commercial-road, — he  will 
feel  himself  quite  wearied  with  the  journey  he 
has  performed,  and  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  the  size  of  the  place,  long  before 
he  has  reached  his  destination.  The  distance 
from  Hyde-park  Comer  to  Poplar,  by  the  most 
direct  road,  is  nearly  eight  miles.  Tq  walk  over 
such  an  extent  of  ground  amidst  the  everlasting 
jostling  and  interruptions  which  one  has  to  en- 
counter in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Lon- 
don, is  no  easy  task.  Those  who  have  once 
achieved  such  a  pedestrian  feat,  will  feel  no  dis- 
position to  repeat  it.  But  it  is  not  in  its  length 
only  that  London  is  a  place  of  vast  magnitude : 
it  is  proportionately  broad.  In  some  parts  its 
-breadth  is  upwards  of  five  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  is  little  short  of  four  miles.  Its  circum- 
ference in  1830  was  estimated  at  thirty  miles. 
Taking  into  account  the  great  additions  which 
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have  sinoe  been  made  to  its  saboffas^  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  its  circmnfiBrence  now  is  not 
less  than  thirty-five  miles.  The  area  o  the 
metropolis  is  calculated  to  exceed  14»000  square 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  no  fewer  than  153  pa« 
rishes.  The  computed  number  of  its  streets, 
lanes,  rows,  alleys,  courts,  &c.  is  about  10,000 
and  it  boasts  of  upwards  of  eighty  squares.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  with  any  certainty  the  num- 
ber of  houses  contained  in  London ;  but  the 
most  moderate  calculation  which  has  been  made 
represents  it  as  above  250,000.  The  popuhu 
tion  is  at  least  2,000,000. 

By  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of 
London  was  given  at  1,646^288,  as  divided  into 
the  following  districts : — 

CSty  within  the  walls  .  .  .  55,778 
City  without  the  walls  .  .  .  66,815 
aty  of  Westnunster  .  .  .  202,891 
Borough  of  Southwaik  •  .  •  77,796 
Out  parishes  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  641,052 
Parishes  not  in  the  bills  of  mortality  .  293,567 
Other  places  not  within  the  new  judi- 
cial cirde          .         .        .        •  80^889 

Total  .  .  .     1,646,288 
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This  w«8  Ihe  populadon  of  the  metropolis  is 
1831,  and  as  inim  1801  up  to  1831,  the  popur 
lation  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent  every  ten  years,  I  am  quite  justified  in  a&* 
Burning  that  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  in- 
creased ten  per  cent,  wfaidi  would  give,  as  near 
as  can  be,  a  population  at  the  present  moment 
of  no  less  than  2,000,000. 

The  populaticm  of  the  metropolis  has  nearly 
doubled  itself  widiin  the  last  half-eetltury.  To 
femish  the  necessary  accommodation  for  this 
rapid  increase  in  die  population,  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  houses  are  being  constantly  built 
In  the  year  1830,  it  was  estimated  that  no 
fewer  than  2,000  new  houses  were  added  to 
the  already  overgrown  metropolis.  As  to  the 
wealth  of  London,  there  exist  no  data  for  com- 
ing to  a  positive  conclusion;  but  a  conjecture 
may  be  made  on  the  subject  when  I  mention 
that  the  yearly  rental  exceeds  £7,000,000. 

The  houses  in  London  are  almost  all  built  of 
bricks  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  the  churches,  and  some  other  of  the 
principal  public  edifices,  which  are  built  of  Port* 
land  and  other  stone.  Crenerally  speakings  the 
houses  are  plainly  built :  no  attempt  is  made  at 
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omameiituig  the  exterior;  neither  are  they,  with 
few  exceptions,  commodious.  The  height  does 
not  usually  «Lceed  three  or  fiNir  stories^  and  the 
rooms  are  mostly  smalL  The  walls  are  remark* 
aUe  for  their^  thinness  compared  with  those  of 
the  bouses  in  moat  country  towns.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  tfaaJt  with  such  slender  walls  the 
houses  should  last,  as  they  <rften  do^  for  upwards 
of  two  himdred  years. 

The  exterior  of  the  houses  in  London  inra- 
riably  disappoints  those  who  visit  it  for  the  first 
time.  With  the  mere  appearance  of  the  place, 
people  in  the  country  always  associate  something 
that  is  beautiful  and  magnificent ;  and  when  the 
stranger  sees  it  he  can  scarcely  credit  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes.  Nothing  certainly  could  be 
more  plain  and  heavy  in  appearance  than  the  in^ 
finite  majority  of  the  houses.  The  principal  ex* 
ceptions  are  some  modem  erections  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (Sharing  Cross,  on  the  north  side  of 
St  James's  Park,  Regenf  s-street,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Regent's  Park.  The  only  street 
whidi  has  the  least  pretension  to  taste  or  beauty, 
is  Regentrstreet  The  exterior  of  its  houses 
exhibits,  by  means  of  a  certain  cement,  a 
very  excellent  imitation  of  freestone.  Most 
of  the  public  buildings,   however,    are  handr 
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some  and  majestic,  and  are  chiefly  fonned  of 
granite. 

But  though  the  exterior  of  the  houses  in  Lon- 
don has  nothing  attractive,  the  interior  in  many 
instances  exhibits  great  splendour;  while  most 
of  the  shops  in  the  leading  streets  are  done  up 
in  a  style  of  elegance,  far  surpassing  anjrthing 
of  which  a  person  from  the  country  could  have 
any  previous  idea.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  splendour  of  London  shops  exceeds  that  of 
the  most  magnificent  apartments  in  the  man- 
sions of  our  nobility.  . 

In  proceeding  ^ong  the  great  thorough&res  of 
the  metropolis,  the  stranger  is  astonished  at  the 
vast  crowds  of  people  he  meets.  Whichever  side  of 
the  street  he  is  on,  or  in  whatever  direction  he 
looks,  he  sees  nothing  on  the  pavement  but  a  dense 
mass  of  human  beings,  not  stationary  or  inactive, 
but  all  proceeding  on  their  respective  errands  with 
as  much  expedition  as  the  crowded  state  of  the 
thoroughfare  will  allow.  In  fact,  even  when 
one  has  nothing  to  hurry  him,  it  is  so  much  the 
custom  to  walk  at  a  quick  pace  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  town,  that  he  appears  to  be  in  as  great 
haste  as  if  he  had  just  received  intelligence  of 
his  house  being  on  fire.     In  such  places  as  Lud-« 
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gate-hOl,  Newgate-street,  or  Cheapside,  yoa 
hardly  ever  encounter  a  loiterer.  You  may  be 
stopped  in  your  progress  by  coming  in  collision 
with  flome  one  who  is  going  in  as  great  a  hurry 
as  yourself  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  you 
have  hardly  ever  to  push  any  one  aside  to  let 
you  pass,  who  is  proceeding  in  the  same  route. 
Indeed,  the  great  point  in  dispute,  amidst  the 
hosts  of  pedestrians  who  throng  the  pavements, 
is  who  can  thread  his  way  through  the  advancing 
crowds  he  has  to  encounter  with  the  greatest 
alacrity.  TTie  Ettrick  Shepherd,  when  in  Lon- 
don, in  1832,  observed  in  his  own  peculiar  but 
felicitous  style,  ^  that  all  the  folks  he  saw  in  the 
principal  streets,  seemed  to  be  in  as  great  a 
hurry  as  if  Death  himself  had  been  following 
hard  at  their  heels.'' 

Of  the  crowded  state  of  the  leading  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  some  idea  may  be  formed  when 
I  mention  that  a  few  years  ago  the  number  of 
persons  who  crossed  London  Bridge  in  one  day 
was  counted,  and  found  to  be  very  nearly  90,000. 
As  Cheapside  is  a  much  more  crowded  tho- 
roughfare than  London  Bridge,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  number  of  persons  who  pass 
along  it  every  day  is  not  much  under  100,000. 

Then  there  is   the  middle   of   the  leading 
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streets:  they  are  so  crowded  with  cabriolets^ 
hackney-coaches,  omidfauses,  &c  all  drivii^  al 
as  furious  a  rate  as  if  on  an  unfrequented  tunk- 
pike  roady  that  you  have  sometimes  to  wait  a 
considerable  period  before  you  can  venture  to 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  then  only 
by  making  the  greatest  possible  haste.  It  is 
really  surprising  that  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  vehicles  drive  along  the  streets,  so 
few  accidents  should  occur.  The  stranger  fan- 
cies every  moment  that  some  one  will  be  run 
over,  or  that  some  serious  accident  will  take 
placie  from  their  coining  in  collision.  The 
circumstance  of  so  few  accidents  occurring,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  remarkable  dexterity  of 
the  drivers.  They  will  often  drive  at  the  most 
rapid  pace  through  an  open  space  of  no  greater 
breadth  than  allows  their  own  vehicles  two  or 
three  inches  on  either  side.  But  the  skill  with 
which  they  thread  their  way  through  the  mazes 
of  other  vehides  they  find  obstructing  their 
progress,  is  still  more  surprising.  Even  the 
omnibuses,  the  most  clumsy  and  least  manage* 
able  of  all  the  vehicles  which  crowd  our  streets, 
are  often  driven  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  at  as 
rapid  a  pace  as  the  horses  can  accomplish,  with- 
out the  slightest  accident  occurring.    The  num* 
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ber  of  cabrioletfly  or  cabs»  as,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  they  are  usually  called,  constantly  ply^ 
ing  in  the  streets  of  London,  is  about  1,200; 
that  of  hackney-coaches  about  600 ;  and  of  om- 
nibuses about  400.  When  to  these  are  added 
the  carriages,  gentlemen's  cabriolets,  cait8»  wa* 
gons,  and  other  yehicles,  at  all  times  on  the 
streets,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  busmess 
and  bustle  which  characterise  the  leading  tho* 
roughiares  of  the  metropolis. 

But  though  the  principal  streets  of  London 

are  thus  constantly  crowded  both  by  pedestrians 

and  vehicles  of  every  description,  there  are  streets 

in  the  more  retired  parts  of  town,  in  which  there 

is  as  litde  bustle,  or  appearance  of  business,  as 

if  the  houses  on  either  side  were  untenanted* 

One  may,  for  example,  enter  Gower-street,  and 

look  nearly  a  mile  before  him,  without  seeing 

above  three  or  four  individuals.    The  persons 

who  reade  in  this,  and  other  rimilar  streets, 

may  be  said  to  live  almost  as  much  in  solitude^ 

while  at  home,  as  if  the  <<kme  inhabitants  of 

some  desert  isle  P    Nothing  can  be  more  sonw 

bre  or  dull  than  die  appearance  of  sudi  streets. 

There  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye.     If  yon 

walk  on  an  unfrequented  road,  yon  have  some 

uoBtf  of  seenery  to  please  the  eye  and  divert 
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the  mind :  here  all  is  monotony,  and  that,  too» 
of  the  least  attractive  kind. 
'  There  is  no  place  in  which  the  injunction, 
^*  Mind  your  own  business,"  is  so  scrupulously 
attended  to  as  in  London.  There  is  none  of 
that  prying  into  a  neighbour's  affairs,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  all  small  towns.  In 
iact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  neighbours  in 
London, — ^in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word. 
You  may  live  for  half  a  century  in  one  house, 
without  knowing  the  name  of  the  person  who 
lives  next  door :  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  you 
may  not  even  know  him  by  sight  So  intent  is 
every  one  on  his  own  business,  and  so  little  in- 
terested in  that  of  others^  that  you  may,  if  you 
please,  walk  on  all  fours  in  the  public  streets, 
without  any  one  staying  to  bestow  a  look  on 
you*  Hie  Irishman  in  America,  who  stood  in 
an  inverted  position  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  read  a  sign^board  turned  upside  down, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  had  the  circum- 
stance occurred  in  London,  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  single  passer-by. 

People  in  the  country  have^  almost  without 
exception,  an  impression  that  one  cannot  walk 
the  streets  of  London  widiout  personal  danger. 
Tbere  could  not  be  a  more  erroneous  notion. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  the  world  where 
the  safety  of  the  subject  is  greater  than  in 
the  metropolis  of  England  You  may  walk  at 
any  hour,  in  any  part  of  London,  without  the 
least  danger  of  any  outrage  being  offered  to  you. 
Property  is,  also^  equally  secure:  houses  are, 
perhaps,  less  frequently  broken  into  in  London 
than  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  considering 
the  comparatiye  population.  Whatever  rob- 
beries of  property  take  place  in  houses,  are,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  committed  either  by 
the  servants  themselves,  or  with  their  connivance. 
The  great  security  which  both  person  and  pro- 
perty enjoy  in  the  metropolis  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  well-regnlated  sjrstem  ot  police 
which  is  estabfished  in  it 

Another  erroneous  impresrion  which  is  felt 
in  the  country  regarding  London,  is  that  it  is  an 
unhealthy  place.  The  &et  is  quite  the  reverse. 
It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  by  far  the  healthiest  metropolis  in  the 
world.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  par- 
ticular districts  in  i^  which,  from  tfaeb  low,  con- 
fined situation,  are  very  unhealthy;  but  these 
are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
London^  as  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  num- 
ber of  invalids  show,  is  a  place  of  great  salubrity. 
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Various  causes  are  assigned  for  ibis.  Among 
these  are  its  gravelly  and  clayey  site,  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  the  river  Thames  running  through 
it,  and  the  width  and  cleanness  of  most  of  its 
streets. 

The  annual  number  of  deaths  in  London  is, 
in  round  numbers,  30,000.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his 
late  treatise  on  consumption,— incomparably  the 
best  work  which  has  ever  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject,— says,  that  taking  the  aggregate  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  fourth  part  of 
those  who  die  from  natural  causes,  are  carried 
off  by  consumption.  From  some  statements  I 
have  seen  of  the  various  causes  of  death  in  the 
metropolis^  it  would  appear  that  fully  this  pro- 
portion  of  persons  die  of  consumption.  From 
this  fiftct  it  appears  that  this  disease  is  making 
alarming  progress  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  country ;  for  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  time  it  was 
calculated,  that  out  of  every  ten  persons  who 
died  in  London,  only  one  was  carried  off  by 
consumption.  The  yearly  number  of  births  in 
the  metropolis  exceeds  that  of  the  deaths  by 
2,000  or  8^000. 

The  metropolis,  as  every  one  knowsy  has  its 
fEushionable  and  unfashionable  districts.  The 
fashionable  ^fistricts  are  in  flie  west  end,  which 
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may  be  said  to  commence  at  Charing  Cross, 
Leicester  Square,  and  proceed  westward  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  northward  to  the  Regent's 
Park.  The  districts  eastward  of  Charing  Cross, 
Leicester  Square,  &&,  are  all  considered  un- 
fashionable, being  chiefly  the  place  of  residence 
of  men  engaged  in  business,  who  either  are  not 
able,  or  are  unwilling,  to  live  in  the  same  splen- 
dour  as  those  in  the  west  end. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  locality  of  fashion  as  well  as 
in  everything  else.  A  century  has  not  elapsed 
since  the  neighbourhoods  of  Lincoln's-inn  Fields, 
Covent  Grarden,  Soho,  &c.,  were  considered  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  London.  It  will  sur- 
prise the  modem  pedestrian  through  London, 
when  he  is  informed  that  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  houses  in  Berwick-street,  Greek- 
street,  &c  which  are  now  severally  inhabited  by 
perhaps  three  or  four  different  fiunilies,  all  in 
humble  circumstances,  were  the  town  resi- 
dences of  the  first  nobility  in  the  land  From 
the  parts  of  the  town  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned the  tide  of  fashion  set  in  in  a  westerly  di- 
rectioi^  in  which  it  continued  to  flow  until  a 
few  years  ago^  when  it  advanced  rapidly  towards 
RegenfsPark.  The  streets,  also,  most  celebrated 
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for  the  **  shopping"  of  the  aristocracy,  have  tin* 
dergone  a  change.  Forty  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden,  was  the 
most  distinguished  in  London  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  articles  which  were  there  sold 
to  the  nobility.  An  aged  gentieman  has  men* 
tioned  to  me  that  he  recollects  quite  well  seeing 
it  daily  crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  that  times  without  number  has  he 
known  £500  worth  of  articles  disposed  o^  by  one 
shop,  in  the  course  of  one  forenoon.  Now  it  is 
comparatively  deserted :  the  sight  of  a  carriage  in 
it  is  quite  a  novelty.  It  was  supplanted  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  fashionables  by  Bond-street, 
which  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  exclusive  dis- 
tinction of  being  resorted  to  by  them.  Of  late 
years  it,  in  its  turn,  has  lost  caste:  Regent's-street 
has  been  a  formidable  rival  to  it,  and  threatens 
to  distance  it  still  further. 

London  may  be  said  to  be  a  little  world  in 
itsel£  Everything  you  want  can  be  there  pro- 
cured, provided  you  have  the  means,  on  an  in- 
credibly short  notice.  There  are  men  of  all 
countries  and  climes  in  it.  You  meet  with 
every  variety  of  human  opinion  and  human  cha- 
racter within  its  vast  circumference.  There  is 
no  other  metropolis  in  the  world  which  can,  in 
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this  respect,  be  compared  with  it  It  is  com- 
puted that  there  are,  on  an  average,  120,000 
strangers  at  all  times,  staying  only  for  a  few 
days,  in  London.  The  number  of  Scotchmen 
supposed  to  be  in  London,  is  130,000,  being 
within  a  few  thousands  of  the  population  of 
Edinburgh*  The  number  of  Irishmen  is  com- 
puted at  200,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
population  of  Dublin.  The  number  of  French- 
men in  the  metropolis  is  calculated  to  be  about 
30,000. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  with  their  appearance  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  At  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, there  is  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  except 
when  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  feeble  voice 
of  the  worn-out  drowsy  watchman  calling  the 
hour.*  All  is  hushed,  as  if  the  silence  of  death 
r«gned  throughout  Nor  is  there  anything  to 
attract  the  eye,  except  a  few  cabs  and  hackney- 
coaches,  stationed  here  and  there  in  the  streets, 
with  the  horses  and  drivers  equally  dispirited 
ftom  sheer  exhaustion.    In  seven  or  eight  hours 

*  And  emen  Hob  is  only  to  be  heard  in  the  City.    In 
fiba  aikburlM^  the  police  do  not  now  call  the  hour. 
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afterwards,  the  pavements  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares are  densely  crowded  with  human  beings, 
all  busy  and  bustling,  while  the  street  presents 
to  the  eye  so  vast  a  number  of  carriages,  coaches, 
cabriolets,  carts,  wagons,  &c.,  that  you  are 
astonished  how  the  drivers  manage  to  move 
them  a  step.  To  the  stranger's  ears,  the  loud 
and  everlasting  rattling  of  the  countless  vehicles 
which  ply  in  the  streets  of  London,  is  an  in- 
tolerable annoyance.  Conversation  with  a  friend 
with  whom  one  chances  to  meet  in  mid-day  in 
the  leading  streets  of  London,  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  one  cannot  hear  a  word  the 
other  says.  Both  voices,  no  matter  how  stento- 
rian, are  completely  drowned  by  the  loud  and 
unintermitting  clatter  caused  by  the  wheels  of 
the  various  vehicles  which  crowd  the  great  tbo- 
roughfiures. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance of  meeting  with  so  few  persons,  oomparar 
tively,  who  were  bom  in  the  metropolis.  Take 
any  fifty  grown-up  individuals  with  whom  you 
happen  to  be  in  company,  and  the  probability  is 
you  will  not  find  more  than  one  or  two  who  first 
drew  their  breath  in  London.  So  very  few  is 
the  number  of  those  bom  in  the  metropolis, 
compared  with  diose  who  have  come  from  some 
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other  part  of  the  world  to  settle  in  it,  that  if  two 
persons  chance  to  be  speaking  about  a  third,  the 
one  is  sure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  ask  the 
other  what  part  of  the  country  he  comes  from^ 
proTided  he  supposes  his  friend  can  furmsh  him 
with  the  desired  informatioa. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  which 
ao  frequently  changes  its  inhabitants  as  London. 
Tbey  are  oonstandy  shifting.  It  is  computed 
that^  on  an  average,  20,000  people  enter  it 
daily,  while  nearly  an  equal  number 'depart  from 
it.  It  is  like  a  great  vortex,  drawing  persons 
firom  aU  parts  of  the  world  into  it,  and,  after 
whirling  them  about  a  short  time,  again  throw- 
ing them  out.  One  hrge  dass  of  persons  come 
to  it  on  buaness,  and  when  that  is  done,  return 
to  the  country.  Others  eome  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment, and,  not  being  successful  in  the 
search,  quit  it  for  some  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom or  of  the  world.  A  third  class  visit  the 
metropolis  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  probably 
remain  in  it  as  long  as  their  money  lasts,  which 
few  men  of  pleasure  find  to  be  any  very  lengthened 
period,  and  then  recnrn  home,  to  lament  their 
folly,  with  the  addition,  it  maybe,  of  a  shattered 
frame  to  an  empty  pocket ;  while  there  is  a  very 
large  dass  of  persons  who  come  to  it  from  every 
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part  of  the  country  on  their  way  to  the  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  because  it  has  &cilities 
peculiar  to  itself,  for  starting  to  every  spot 
of  the  habitable  world.  Supposing  a  person 
were  to  walk  up  and  down  Cheapside  for  a 
whole  day,  and  it  were  possible  for  him  to  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  every  human  fJEU^e  he  saw,  he  would  be  sur- 
prised, on  repeating  the  task  a  month  after- 
wards, at  the  vast  disproportion  of  the  persons 
he  had  seen  before  and  those  who  now  passed 
him  for  the  first  time. 

Two  acquaintances  may  be  in  London  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  witiiout  ever  meeting 
together  by  accident  in  the  streets.  I  myself 
know  persons  who  in  tiieir  school-boy  days  in 
the  country  were  bosom  companions,  who  have 
been  twenty  years  in  town  without  once  crossing 
each  other's  path. 

Xerxes  wept  when  he  surveyed  his  fine 
army  of  a  million  of  men  from  an  eminence,  at 
the  thought  that  in  a  hundred  years  afterwards 
not  one  of  the  soldiers  who  stood  vigorous  and 
healthy  before  him  would  be  alive.  The  theme 
was  a  fitting  one  on  which  to  moralize,  and  the 
tears  of  that  great  general  were  natural  and 
commendable  on  the  occasion.     I  have  often 
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tiiought  what  must  be  the  emotions  of  a  many 
whoee  feelings  led  him  to  sympathize  with  tlie 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  who  had  been 
taught  to  look  on  his  fellow-creatures  with  the 
eye  of  a  CSuristian,  were  he  to  station  himself  on 
tiie  top  of  St  PauPs,  which  is  480  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  metropolis,  and  look 
down  on  the  houses  and  streets  within  a  circle 
of  five  miles.  The  painful  and  humiliating 
thought  would  intrude  itself  on  his  mind,  that 
in  those  houses  and  streets  there  were  no  fewer 
than  two  millions  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  yet 
that  of  this  vast  number,  (hough  now  as  busy  and 
bustling  as  if  this  world  were  to  be  their  eternal 
home,  there  will  not,  in  all  probability,  ere  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  be  one  solitaryindividual  whose 
body  is  not  mouldering  in  (he  dust  London 
will  no  doubt  be  as  populous  then  as  now ;  but 
its  inhabitants  will  be  a  race  who  have  not  as 
yet  any  ^  local  habitation  or  a  name  f  who  have 
not,  indeed,  even  an  existence. 

Standing  on  the  central  elevation  of  the  top 
of  St  Paul's,  there  are  other  thoughts  that 
would  crowd  on  the  mind  of  the  moralist  He 
would  think  of  the  great  difference  there  is  in 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  vast  afr> 
semblage  of  people  residing  within  the  space 
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which  his  eye  could  so  easily  take  in.  In  one 
pktee,  he  would  see  the  abode  of  abounding  afflo* 
ence,  splendour,  and  luxury;  in  another,  the  habi-« 
tation  of  poverty,  destitution,  and  wretchednesfly 
in  all  their  most  afflicting  forms.  That  is  a 
house  which  is  the  seat  of  all  that  is  virtuous 
under  heaven ;  thia  is  inhabited  by  persons  who 
are  capable  of  every  crime  which  man  can  com- 
mit, and  whose  lives  have  uniformly  exhibited 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  supreme  Being  and  the  interests  of  society. 
But  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
speak  at  some  length. 

There  is  *a  great  difierence  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  different  parts  of  London,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  persons  you  meet  with  in  the 
streets.  At  the  West-end,  you  see  fine  houses 
wherever  you  turn  your  eyes;  at  St  Giles^ 
George's-in-the-fields,  &C.,  and  in  the  various 
parts  at  the  East-end,  you  see  all  the  outward 
appearances  of  poverty.  Go  to  Hyde-park, 
Regent's-park,  and  the  other  fashionable  parts, 
of  town,  and  you  perceive  an  aristocratic  air  in 
the  very  persons  you  encounter  in  the  streets. 
You  not  only  see  splendid  equipages  in  every 
direction,  but  the  pedestrians  also  partake  of  the 
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«  gentQit/'  of  die  dbtrict  of  dbe  town.  £?en 
lite  aeirsBts  in  Uvery  wbo  there  crofls  your  pelis 
walk  80  stiffly  aad  primly,  and  bare  such  an 
appearance  of  aetf-eonaeqiunoe,  that  one  ia  in 
danger  of  taking  off  his  hat  to  them  before  he 
has  time  to  thii^  what  he  ia  about  Nay,  the 
very  horses  seem  to  partake  of  the  aristocratic 
bearing  of  those  to  whom  they  belong.  Go, 
again,  into  the  districts  of  the  town  which  are 
chiefly  the  abode  of  the  working  classes,  and 
you  see  at  once  a  diJBTerence  not  only  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  houses,  but  in  that  of 
the  persoDS  you  casually  meet  in  the  streets.  It 
is  curious  to  coirtemplate  the  effect  which  wealth 
thus  has  even  on  one's  walking  in  the  streets,  and 
on  the  personal  deportment  of  mankind 

London  is  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  but  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be 
the  metropoha  of  the  world.  It  is  the  great 
centre  of  cirilization.  Here  are  congregated 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
science,  and  art  Its  moral  and  political  influ- 
ence is  felt  and  admitted  to  the  extremities  of 
the  civilised  world.  It  yearly  thrusts  forth  its 
thousands  of  missionaries  to  every  section  of 
the  globe^  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  religious^ 
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intellectual,  and  social  regeneration.  Some  go 
out  professedly  on  this  errand  of  mercy ;  others 
visit  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  commerce,  but  contribute  essen- 
tially to  promote  the  cause  of  moral  and  social 
amelioration  by  their  exemplary  conduct 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  THSATRES. 

General  Remarks — King's  Theatre—Drury  Lane — Co- 
▼ent  Garden— Miscellaneous  observations  on  the 
larger  establishments — Haymarket  Theatre— Eng. 
lish  Opera  House^-Braham's  Theatre— The  Olym- 
pic—The Adelphi— New  Strand  Theatre— Astle/s — 
The  Queen's  Theatre— The  Victoria  Theatre— The 
Surrey — ^The  Garrick  Theatres-Other  minor  house? 
-^The  audiences— Damning  a  Piece  —  Difference 
between  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  thea* 
tresj  &c.  &c. 

In  a  worit  devoted  to  **  The  Great  Metropolis," 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission,  were  I  to 
pass  oyer  the  theatres  in  silence.  They  may  be 
said  to  be  the  principal  source  of  amusement 
to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  highest 
and  the  lowest,  the  most  intellectual  and  most 
illiterate^  evince  an  equal  partiality  to  them. 
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The  people  of  London  are  a  theatre-going  peo- 
ple, in  the  largest  and  broadest  acceptation  of 
the  phrase.  Persons  in  the  country  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  ardour  and  universality  of  the  pas- 
sion for  theatricals  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  so 
powerful  with  a  very  numerous  class,  both  in  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  life,  that  it  must  be 
gratified  at  any  sacrifice,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, rt  is  with  those  to  whom  I  refer 
an  artificial  necessity  of  their  nature.  There  are 
thousands  of  persons  moving  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  whose  means  are  so  limited  consider^ 
ing  their  station,  that  they  are  obliged  to  prac- 
tise the  most  rigid  economy  even  in  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  "  the  affairs  of  the  belly,"  who  never- 
theless feel  themselves  impelled,  by  the  necessity 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  to  incur  a  great  ex- 
pense in  their  attendance  on  the  theatres.  They 
would  be  perfectly  miserable  were  they  to  suffer 
eight  or  ten  days  to  elapse  without  witnessing 
the  representation  of  any  new  piece  which 
diances  to  be  brought  out  at  any  of  &e  leading 
houses;  and  as  new  pieces  are  almost  nightly 
coming  out  at  one  or  other  of  the  larger  esta- 
blishments, it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  ihe 
amount  of  expense  incurred  in  die  course  of  the 
year,  by  a  theatre-going  fEunily,  must  be  very 
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great.    The  paaakm  for  ttiealriealii%  if  poiabloi 

8ti&  greater  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  m^ 

tropofiB.    To  want  Bseak  durmg  the  whole  ef 

the  day  would  be  no  priTatkm  at  all  to  the 

persons  to  whom  Irefer,  providedtheyeould  only 

by  such  prhratkm  provide  themselres  wilh  the 

means  of  Tinting  the  theatre  at  night    Many  e 

hungry  belly  and  ragged  baek  is  tfiere  among 

the  host  of  the  anwashed  in  Ae  vpper  or  cm 

ifailling  galleries  rsl  Dmry  Lane  aad  Co? ent 

Garden,  and  in  the  sixpenny  delations  ef  the 

Surrey,  Victoriis  and  other  Aeatres.    I  bcliei« 

Ihnt  more  of  the  youths  among  the  kwer  oiden 

in  London^  begin  their  careers  as  thieies  in 

order  that  they  may  Immto  the  means  cf  gratil^ 

iag  Aeir  penekani  for  theatrieal^  than  from 

any  other  eanse  that  eould  be  named.    I  may 

mention  as  asinguhur  illnstrationof  the  stKBgtfi 

of  this  passion  fer    hsstxionio  repiesentatim 

among  the  lower  Hsbstj  in  London,  Aat  whan 

any  of  the  houses  aore  eEpeoted  to  be  mmsnaily 

fUD,  they  will  besiege  Ae  doom  in  gnat  nnaa- 

beis^  two  or  three  hours  before  die  time  «f 

q)ening  them,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  a  good 

seat    Tliengh  the  doors  of  Druiy  Lane  do  not 

open  ta  hsU-past  six,  I  ham  repeatafly  seen 

Ae  pnepago  leadk^  to  tiie  one  rinfliBg  gallery 

crowded  with  boys  and  yoang  men  of  the  dass 
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I  hftre  mdotioiied,  as  early  as  tiuree  o'clock*  In 
ihe  atrqggle  for  a  front  seat  in  the  upper  gallery 
ef  Druiy  Lane  some  years  since^  a  Jew  boy  fell 
over,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot 

The  number  of  persons  who  on  an  average 
attend  the  theatres  every  night  all  the  year 
round—Sundays  and  those  other  evenings  when 
dwy  are  shot,  of  course^  excepted — will,  when  I 
mentien  ii^  iqppear  incredible  to  a  stranger.  It 
is,  in  fomul  numbers,  about  i20,000.  The  data 
jm  which  I  have  grounded  my  calculation  will 
at  onoe  be  seen  to  be  correct,  when  I  come  to 
ifieak  of  the  number  the  different  theatres  are 
capable  of  containing,  and  the  number  whidi 
usually  Attend  them.  There  is  no  other  town 
in  the  kipgdom  in  which,  after  the  proper 
allowances  9ie  made  for  the  disparity  in  the 
population^  the  attendance  on  theatres  bears 
any  pieportion  to  this.  In  Glasgow,  for  ez- 
.ample,  which  contains  a  populatbn  of  abpjit 
^0<MKK>,  these  iii  only  one  theatre,  and  not  only 
is  it  Ojfmi  for  only  a  part  of  the  year,  but  the 
average  attendance  does  not  exceed  five  or  six 
Jmndied. 

-     When  a  new  piece  is  produced  at  any  of  tihe 

•  larger  establishments,  its  mmts  are  the  sulyect 

ef  disQUsaon  in  all  parties,   bodi  among  t^e 

Ingher  and  the  lower  dasses.  In  £aet»  tbcatiioalB 
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genenlfyare  a  ntundbag  topic  of  conrenadon 
in  aU  ciiciefl»  To  be  eqnverawit  wiih  sudb 
iDfttteTB  18  <9OBB]id0ied  a  moet  valuable  aeoon^ 
liKahmenl;  and  he  who  ia  unaoipiauited  witli 
tlifiai  makes  but  a  poot  ^ure  ia  London  bop- 
ciefyy  however  greet  end  varied  bis  iatettectual 
attejainimts  otherwise.  Peraoqe  from  Ae  eoai»» 
Izy,  unaoquakted  wilh  {days  and  pb{f  erS)  often 
leel  tbemsdves  very  uneomfortaUty  situated  in 
company,  ewiqg  to  Ihe  laiiee  share  of  the  eon- 
▼ersation  wbidi  is  as8igne4  to  matteia  pertain- 
ing to  the  histrienic  art 

The'  sueeessfiil  debut  ot  a  perfimaer  on  the 
London  board%  in  the  Ififjinr  walka  of  the 
dmma,  is qtdte an  em ia  Jthe histcny  of  them^ 
tropoliB.  Not  en]^  does  eveQr  one  talk  about 
it^  but  a  great  many  evince  an  interest  hi  the 
cireumetanise  wtkh  eoii^d  taandly  be  eoiceeded 
were  it  one  which  pwpsonatty  affected  thsM- 
eelvee.  Who  has  forgotten  the  sensatien  caused 
by  die  appearance^  at  the  end  of  jbat  year,  of 
Miss  Helen  Faucit?  It  waahoped,  and  confi- 
dently aflinned  by  many,*  that  that  yAung  lady 
was  destined  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  had  ex- 
iafcedinthe  representation  of  fenude  tragic  dia- 
raoker,  nnce  the  retirement  of  Mi&  S&fdans 
fipom  the  stage.  How  audi  anticipatknv  are 
likely,  to  be  rsflisedi  it  is  not  n^  proving  |o 
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inqtiire,  as  dnanati^  criticiim  forms  do  put  of 
toy  plan  in  this  dbapter  cm  the  iheitres  aai 
^(ndricab  of  ImsAotl  The  MnU  of  BfiM 
Vanny  Kemble,  floiAe  yeaors  mnee^  was  aaothar 
striking  case  in  point  The  eensalioa  which 
\ker  adrent  eresfced  was  etiU  gireater  than  that 
TMscasioned  by  tiie  appeannce  cf  Miaa  HdM 
Taudt  The  town  l¥at  absohilely  tfarmm  into 
a  state  of  excitement  when  she  first  perforsied  on 
Ibe  boards  of  Covent  Garden,  and  tiiere  imb  as 
general  n  rejoieing  at  her  suooess  aa  H  she  had 
shed  a  lustre  on  die  national  ^baracter,  or  done 
some  bfiKant  sfertice  to  her  eeuatiy.  The  en- 
tbusiton  with  which  she  was  greeted  night  after 
night  by  houses  erowded  tothe  eeiling,  iknm&i 
-tSie  intensity  of  llie  public  IbeKng  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  successful  Mui.  •  The  aristocraqr 
vied  with  eadi  otfier  in  kviiAffiig  kiadneeaes  on 
her:  her  name  was  on  ev«rybodyls  lips :  you 
beard  it  in  ttie  streets,  in  places  of  puUie  re- 
eort,  in  i9«lect  patties,  and  in  the  ftmily  eirde» 
'}t  was^  indeed,  a  ^  household  word.* 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  Ae  sudden  descent 
tif  some  acton,  'from  the  heights  of  popularity 
^to  the  lowest  depdts  of  oUiyion.  In  many  in* 
stances  ftey  hare  themselves  to  blame  forttieir 
misfottunes  m  tMs  respect,  by  aspiring  at  the 
tery  highest  range  -of  their  profession,  when 
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imllier  nature  Dor  traimog  lu»  fitted  tbem  fv  ^ 
la  otfain»  the  lnult  rests  with  their  iqjudicioue 
firiend^  who  gp  about  privately  to  work  up  th» 
public  miod  to  the  bj^eei  pitch  of  expectatiQ% 
by  aBeau  of  what  are  tailed  ^  puib  prepaid- 
teiy."  And  when  tfaeee  candidates  for  Uw 
highest  order  of  histrionic  distinction  make  their 
appearance  en  the  boards  these  injudidoua 
friends  are  so  vocifierous  in  their  apptause^  tba^ 
aided  by  the  clapping  of  hands  of  that  very  huge 
portion  of  every  audience  who  mistake  mere 
vaat  for  real  merit,  they,  for  a  short  time,  not  only 
bttoj  up  the  laiods  of  the  debutantsjthemselTea 
with  the  hope  of  immediately  taking  their  stand 
«i  the  summit  of  their  professioi^  but  even  de* 
oeiTe  Ae  public.  The  delusii»»  however,  is 
never  of  long  duration.  Mere  mediocrity  is  sure 
speedily  to  find  Ua  level;  and  the  probability  ii^ 
that  the  unfortimate  party  fiills  lower  than  he 
o^gbt^  because  ol  the  height  whence  he  was 
precipitated.  Svery  season  affords  one  or  more 
illustrations  of  this;  the.last  fow  years  have  fur- 
nished many..  Who  does  not  remember  the 
dSfmi  of  Miss  Byron,  both  as  a  .singer  and 
aetress^  two  years  ago  ?  She  was  applauded  to^ 
ibe  echo.  She  '^drew*'  crowded  houses;  and 
U  was  confidently  predicted,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  she  wouldi  at  least  as  &  vocalist^  rise  for 
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ttbore  any  female  perfenner  of  the  present  daf> 
Kdther  her  name  nor  her  Btnging  is  ever 
beard  of  now.  Six  montlia  ago  she  was  per*^ 
forming  in  some  obscure  theatre  in  Bishopsgate* 
street  or  Shoredfitch :  since  then  I  have  not  ereo 
heard  her  name  mentioned.  But  let  me  guard 
against  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  this  young 
lady.  If  she  was  vastly  overrated  b^or^  she 
is  proportionately  underrated  now.  She  is  a 
good  singer,  and  a  more  than  respectable  actress 
in  a  certain  line  of  character;  and  had  her  frienda 
been  but  moderate  in  their  praises  on  her  first 
appearance,  she  would  doubtless  at  this  time 
have  been  occupying  a  very  respectable  station  in 
her  profession.  They  are  the  authors  of  her 
rum.  Well  might  she,  when  tiiiey  were  holding 
her  up  as  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  have  ex- 
claimed— ^  Save  me  from  my  fiiends  P' 

A  more  recent  instance  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  DenviL  His  advent  last  year  at  Drury 
Lane  was  hailed  by  a  large  party  of  friends  as 
die  commencement  of  a  career  whose  brilliancy 
would  eclipse  that  of  all  contemporary  per- 
formerSi  He  appeared,  and  was  greeted,  for  a 
time,  with  as  cordial  applause  by  the  multitude^ 
as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  histrionic  genius 
whidi  the  present  age  had  iiroduced.  But  tfiai 
t  me  was  of  veiy  limited  duration.    In  six  short 
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months  from  the  peiiod  h^-wu  in  the  xemlii  of 
his  glory,  he  was  performing  in  some  of  Ae 
lower  dsss  of  pieces,  at  one  of  flie  lowest  of  A» 
minor  theatres — the  PaivilioD,  if  I  remember 
r^tlj.  What  has  become  of  him  since,  I  know 
not  His  name^  so  &r  aa  I  am  aware,  has  not 
appeared  in  the  public  journals  for  the  last  six 
or  dgfat  months.  Now,  in  justice  to  Mr.  DenTil, 
let  me  mention  that  I  look  on  lum  as  an  actor 
considerably  above  mediocrity ;  and  had  not  his 
friends,  or  his  own  vanity,  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  higher  range  of  his  profesi 
fflon,  he  would,  in  all  probabiUty,  have  obtamed 
a  permanent  and  very  respectable  footing  among 
his  brother  performers  of  the  metropolis. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  London,  of  one 
lund  or  other,  is  twenty-twa  At  the  bead  of 
the  list  stands  the  King's  Theatrs,  or  Italiah 
Opera.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Haymarket  It  is  a  miyestic  building  exteiw 
nally,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
elegance  which  has  perhaps  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  edifice  in  the  worUL  Tlie 
auditory  isin  the  horse^shoe  form.  There  are  four 
tiers  of  boxes  all  round  the  place,  and  a  fifthi 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  gallery.  Thesn 
boxes  are  all  private.  Each  comfortably  eoBh 
tuns  a  party  of  sn ;  altogether  they  can  aecoviK 
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itiodhte  nine  hfundred  pontons.  Timr  interior 
k  tooif«red  with  erkntfoQ  doth ;  while  tho  wooden 
ditiAoD  which  Bepftratae  die  diffisrent  tiars,  and 
abo  the  diftrent  boxes  is  beaittifiilly  painted 
and  gilded*  The  price  of  admiBsion  to  the  ▼»- 
rioas  boxee  depends  on  the  tier  firom  which  they 
are  selected,  the  bituation,  &c  Many  of  them 
ate  taken  by  the  Aristocracy  for  the  season,  and 
are  consequently  paid  for  e^en  when  unoccu-i 
pied.  Of  course^  however,  the  party  taking  a 
box  has  the  right  of  giving  his  friends  the  use 
of  it  whenever  he  pleases,  or  of  letting  it,  either 
for  a  time,  or  for  the  whole  season,  if  he  should  be 
so  disposed.  This  is  very  ofien  done.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  Lord  John  Russell  were  relieved 
of  the  toils  of  office,  and  were  disposed  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  Opera,  and  that  he  had 
taken  a  box  for  himself  and  his  lady  for  the 
season,  but  that  in  the  middle  of  that  season  cir- 
cumstances made  it  necessary  or  desirable  that 
he  should  spend  some  months  in  the  country,~he 
would,  in  that  case,  provided  he  could  not  get 
his  box  more  privately  disposed  id,  and  fae^  at 
the  same  time,  knew  too  well  the  value  of 
money  to  pay  for  a  box  he  could  not  occupy, — 
go  to  Mr.  Sams,  or  some  other  Opera  book- 
sdler,  and  tell  him  to  let  it  at  whaterar  terma 
he  could   procure ; — Mr.  Sams^  or  the  other 
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bcokaeWery  being  cS  eouiw  allowed  a  eom» 
nttsaoD  far  his  trouble.  Or  be  wouM  give  it  to 
aonie  bookseller  at  a  fixed  but  redneed  ftie% 
leaving  bim  to  nm  tbe  riak  of  dispoaiiig  of  it  ot 
noCjofltaatbe  ease  Aould happen*  Mr.Sania 
and  Mr.  Andrews,  and  MNoe  otbari,  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  qpeedatiBg  la  thia  wagr  i« 
Opera  tickela  la  oiker  ca0«i  tbey  go  to  L»* 
porte^  or  wboerer  ehaaeoB  to  be  the  leasee  fit 
die  time  beii^  and  take  a  eertaia  number  «f 
boxes  far  tbe  whole  season  at  redneed  piioas^ 
tskingtbor  chance  ofbeing  aUetodispoae  of  ttem 
to  advantage  to  some  of  Ae  aiistocsaqr.  Smm 
years,  if  the  perfcimers  and  the  pieces  are  at- 
traettTe^  and  the  house  is  oonsequendy  weB 
filed,  they  make  a  good  thmg  of  it;  in  had 
sessons,  they  either  directly  snflSBr  with  tha 
lessee^  or  they  are  indxreetiy  out  of  podLo^  by 
not  being  sufficiently  remunerated  for  the  time 
they  lose  and  the  expenses  tbey  have  to  incur 
in  uttsuocessful  exertions  to  get  the  boxes  they 
haTe  tsken  adyantageously  disposed  oC  The 
late  Duke  of  Gloucestery  who  was  passbnately 
fond  of  the  Italian  Opera,  used  to  pay  three 
hundred  guineas  for  hia  box  every  season.  IW 
same  sum  is  understood  to  be  still  paid  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  sevend  other  noblemen. 
Hia  ceiling  of  the  house  is  beautifully  finished, 
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It  18  highly  ornamented  by  painted  figures 
and  devices  of  Tarious  kinds.  There  are  no 
general  boxes  as  at  the  other  theatres.  The 
fit  is  usually  called  the  general  boxes.  It  is  on 
a  level  with  the  stagey  and  is  frequented  by  llie 
middle  classes.  Tlie  prioe  of  admission  is  half 
» guinea.  There  are  two  ranges  of  seats  be- 
tween  the  jut  and  the  ordiestra,  to  which  the 
price  of  admission  b  twelve  shillings  and  six 
pence.  Witbon  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling,  at  the. 
end  furthest  from  the  stage,  is  the  pit,  or  rather 
the  gallery,  though  called  the  pit  The  price 
of  admission  to  that  port  of  the  theatre  is  five 
shillings.  It  is  cUefly  intended  for,  and  is 
principally  attended  by,  the  serrants  of  the  zm- 
locracy.  It  is  not  capable  of  containing,  wid» 
any  degree  of  comfer^  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  persons.  The  pit,  or  general  boxes^ 
can  accommodate  with  ease  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, though  when  the  bill  of  fiu-e  is  attractive, 
and  the  actors  popular,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
have  been  often  known  to  be  wedged  into  it 
The  house  altogether  contains  comfortable  ac- 
commodation for  two  thousand  persons.  Hie 
nightly  recapts  average  800t;  but  on  one  or 
two  occasions  the  immense  sum  of  2,000^  has 
been  collected.  Tliis  has  been  on  the  benefit 
nights  of  some  very  popular  actors  or  actresses, 
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when  aH  the  free  adminioiis  haye  been 
pended,  and  when  more  dian  the  usual  price 
has  been  paid  Ibr  some  of  the  hoses,  fer  the 
pnipose  of  making  the  benefit,  a  benefit  in  • 
double  sensa  . 

Hie  King's  Hieatre  is  now  solely  oonfined  to 
the  representation  of  Italian  operas  and  balleCs. 
An  eflbrt  was  made^  three  years  ago,  under  the 
special  patraiage  of  die  Queen,  to  establish  a 
German  company,  to  play  on  alternate  nights 
with  the  Italian  company ;  but  the  experience 
of  a  very  short  time  prored  the  impracticabilily 
of  the  sdieme.  While  the  house  was  crowdrl 
on  the  nights  on  which  the  Italian  pieces  were 
represented,  it  was  comparatiTely  deserted  on 
those  on  which  the  German  company  performed. 
The  experiment  was  so  decidedly  a  failure,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  its  being 
again  made. 

Hie  King's  Hieatre  is  the  great  place, 
among  die  metropolitan  theatres,  of  fashionable 
resort  It  is  also  very  largely  attended  by 
merchants  and  others,  who  do  not  know  a  word 
of  Italian.  The  reason  is  obvious:  there  is 
always  a  disposition  among  persons  of  wealth, 
however  limited  their  education,  and  humble 
their  origin,  to  follow,  in  such  matters,  in  the 
wake  of  the  aristocradc  portion  of  sodety.    A 
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gteai  deal  is  said  about  the  decUne  of  die  kgi<- 
timate  drama  in  England,  and  it  ia  quite  com- 
mon to  expMSB  the  deepest  regret  at  the  cir^ 
euadstanee.  Aaeurediy,  the  legitiniate  drama 
has  declined  among  us  with  a  vengeance,  for 
while  the  King^s  Theatre  is  crowded  to  sufibca- 
tion  to  nitnesa  the  representation  of  a  ballet  by 
a  company  of  Italians^  or  an  operain  a  foreign 
language^  Dnuy  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  are 
all  but  empty  on  those  nights  on  which  the  best 
plays  of  Shakqpeare  are  performed.  And  yet 
the  decline  of  the  legitimate  drama  is  ascribed 
to  those  poor  unfortunate  wights,  the  proprietors 
and  managers. 

The  persons  who  visit  the  King's  Theatre 
must  all  go  in  full  dress.  Any  disregard  of  this 
regulation  will  be  inevitably  attended  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  party,  no  matter  what  bb  rank. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  for  gentlraaen 
to  have  three-comer  hats,  bat  that  regulation 
has  been  dqMurted  from,  and  gentlemen  wearing 
hats  of  the  usual  shape  are  now  admitted.  It 
was  customary  a  short  time  since  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  go  on  levee  and  drawing-room 
days  to  the  Opera  in  full  court  dress.  The 
display  of  foshion,  when  the  house  is  fiiU,  is 
still  imposing :  on  those  occasions  it  was  mag- 
nificent in  the  extreme*  It  was  absolutely 
dazzling  to  behold. 
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Between  the  etiab  end  the  stage  of  ikB  Kii^e 
Thealiei  ia  the  orcbcetn.  A  more  eflfoctive 
bend  than  diet  which  ia  uauaUy  to  be  found  at 
tkia  tfaeatie^  ia  eoansely  erer  to  he  met  with* 
Hieir  perfDnnaocea  do  really  afford  a  rich  treat 
Ur  the  knrera  of  nmaic.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
eflbct  of  aome  of  them* 

The  pieoea  at  diia  theatre  are  uaually  two : 
the  firat  being  an  opera  and  the  aeeond  a  ballet 
An  inUrralof  £Eom  hal(-an4ioiir  to  tbree  quartera 
alwayar  ooonra,  during  wfaidi  the  audience  are 
amnaed  by  dbe  muaic  and  dancing.  The  latter 
ia  new  looked  on  aa  the  gieat  attraction  of  the 
KiogB  Tbeaire.  It  certainly  diaplaya  a  adenoe 
and  a  fticiUly  of  evdiitfion,  of  which  no  one  who 
baa  not  aeen  it  can  fom  any  concaptioa;  but 
when  the  dancera  are  faoMlea*  it  ia  not  the  beat 
meano  wUdi  oould  be  empk^ed  to  ioapire  no* 
tiona  of  ddieaey  in  the  minda  of  thoae  ladiea 
who  are  mong  the  spectators.  How  they  can, 
not  only  witness  it  without  a  blush  mantlJMg 
theb  dieeka,  but  talk  of  it  in  terms  of  unquali- 
fied adimration  to  their  aequaintaneea  of  the 
other  aex»  must  appear  paaaing  strange  to  thoae 
who  haye  not  mi&ed  in  the  society  of  the  metio* 
pohs.  In  the  provincial  towna  the  iawurite  style 
of  femala  dancing  at  die  Italian  Opera  wouki  not 
be  tolerated  lor  a  moment    Every  lady  would 
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regard  it  as  a  penonal  insult  to  be  asked  to 
witness  such  an  eKhibtticHi.  In  America,  again, 
where  respect  for  the  female  sex  is  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  Great  Britain, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  the  female 
dancer — even  w^^  she  Taglioni  ho^elf— who 
would  assume  the  positions  and  perform  the 
evolutions  which  are  applauded  to  the  echo  on 
the  boaids  of  the  King's  Theatre,  would  have  am- 
ple cause  for  gratitude  if  she  escaped  being  torn 
in  pieces.  Grant  Thorabuni)  the  great  original 
of  Galfs  <<  Lawrie  Todd,"  went  to  the  Italian 
Opera  one  night,  when  in  England,  two  years 
agd,  and  he,  with  an  honest  indignation  which 
deserves  all  praise,  says,  that  *^  nothing  could 
be  more- shocking  to  one's  feelings  of  decency 
than  to  see  the  positions  into  wfaidi  the  female 
dancers  put  tbemselyes.  Sooner,"  he  adds, 
*<  than  consent  to  make  such  aii  exhibition  of 
themselves,  the  American  women  would  en« 
counter  death  in  any  of  its  forms." 

The  King's  Theatre  was  built  at  the  enoi^ 
mous  expense  of  nearly  ^100,000.  The  rental 
whidi  Mr.  Ebers  paid  for  it  some  years  ago^ 
was  £16,(M)0  per  annum.  It  is  now,  I  believe^ 
£8^000.  The  site  is  held  of  tiie  Crown,  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £1,660  per  annum.  It  is  only 
Uoensed  for  six  months  in  the  year.    The  sea- 
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son  usuaBj  ooumeneei  towanls  the  end  af  Fe- 
bruary, and  ends  in  Augnst  The  theatre  is 
only  open  three  nights  in  the  week — ^Tnesday, 
Unirsday,  and  Saturday ;  but  the  performances 
on  Thursdays  are  always  for  benefits ;  so  tiial 
the  season  usually  consists  of  sixty  nights. 

Ibe  Italian  Opera  may  be  said  to  hare  been 
originally  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
year  1688^  when  a  company  of  sbgers  and 
players  arrived  from  Venice.  They  tKd  iioC» 
however,  at  first  perform  in  public  theatres,  but 
only  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  Nor  Ad  they 
perform  whole  operas  at  oncci  but  only  die 
more  interesting  and  striking  portions  of  dienk 
About  the  same  period,  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  places  for  the 
representation  of  French  operas.  It  was  in 
1700  that  the  Italian  opera  was  established 
in  all  its  glory  in  England.  Ibe  first  theatre 
built  for  its  representadon,  was  erected  near  the 
nte  of  the  present  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  1704. 
It  opened  on  April  0,  1705.  The  amount  of 
money  necessary  for  the  building  was  sub* 
scribed  by  thirty  individuals,  chiefly  of  the  aris-> 
tocracy,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  belong- 
ing to  the  Whig  party.  It  wss  probably  frcnn 
the  latter  circumstance  that  the  first  stone  of 
the  edifice  had  the  inscription  of  **  Little  Whig"* 
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written  cm  it;— ^though  what  ooanexion  party 
polities  could  have  had  with  the  establishment 
of  an  Italian  Opera  in  England,  it  is  not  easy 
to  diTine.  Each  of  the  subscribers  put  hit 
name  down  for  lOOZ.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  Italian  Opera  was  not  successful  for  a  long 
period  after  its  introduction  into  this  country ; 
for,  in  1730^  it  was  threatened  with  extinctioDt 
from  want  of  suiBcient  encouragement  In  that 
ytai^  however,  rather  Aan  see  it  cease  to  exist, 
the  sum  of  SO^QOOL  was  collected,  chiefly  from 
among  &e  nobility,  for  its  support 

Some  of  the  late  proprietors  or  lessees  of  the 
King*8  Theatre^  have  sustained  great  losses  by 
it  Mr.  Efaer,  who  was  the  lessee  from  1821  to 
18*28,  states  bis  losses  in  diose  seven  years  at 
44,080/L  The  following  abstract  of  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  first  men- 
tioned, has  been  given  by  that  gentleman : — 

Total  Receipii. 

Boxes  ....  20,516    1    0 

Kt  -  -  1  -  -  9,714  1-2  0 
GaUery        ....    ),017  15    0 

31,248    8    0 
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Mi&oeUaneom  Paymemi^^ 

£.  ».    d. 

Engagements  for  the  Opera       -    8^634  7    6 

Ballet     .        -        -        -        -  10,678  15    6 

Orchestra    ....    3,201  0    0 

Scenery,  Pai|iling»  Wardrobe%&c.  5,872  17    9 

Lighting         ....    1,281  7  11 
Salaries  of  Directors,  Secretary, 

Treasurer,  ^c      ...    2,578  0  10 

Sarrants,  &c.         -         •         t       493  4    7 

But  LapcNte  has  been  much  nM»e  unfortunate 
than  any  of  the  other  late  lessees  of  thisestaUish* 
ment  His  losses  in  1838^  as  appeared  from  the 
cBsdosures  before  the  eommisaion  of  bankruptcy, 
were  20^000i.  In  the  season  just  now  concluded, 
however,  he  has  been  eminent^  successful*  His 
profits  are  understood  to  have  been  10,000JL  or 
\%QOOL 

One  great  somree  of  the  vast  expenditure  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  is  tiie  h^h  terms  at  which 
some  of  the  perfomers  are  engaged.  Catalini, 
when  in  the  zenith  of  her  fuae»  received  up- 
wards of  bJMOL  in  ene  season  for  her  services 
at  this  theatre,  iiidependent  of  irfiat  she  obtained 
by  her  benefits,  concerts,  ftc  In  the  short 
space  of  seven  or  eig{ht  mondu^  9X  the  period  I 
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refer  to,  she  is  understood  to  have   cleared, 
in  one  way  or  oliher,  14^0002. 

It  win  be  asked,  how  is  it,  when  the  losses 
are  usually  so  great,  that  persons  of  no  capital 
contrive  to  get  tihe  management  of  such  exten 
sive  establishments  as  the  Italian  Opera  House?  * 
And  how,  above  all,  do  they  contrive  to  retain  it 
for  any  length  of  time  ?  The  thing  is  done  in 
this  way :  — The  party  becoming  lessee  Writes, 
immediately  on  coming  to  terms  with  the  pro- 
prietors, a  polite  note  to  those  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  are  known  to  be  permanent  sub- 
scribers, expressing  bis  anxiety  to  know  whether 
he  is  to  have  the  honour  of  a  continuance  of 
their  patronage.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lora 
Holland,  the  Dudiess  of  St  Albans,  and  a  great 
many  ottiers,  return  him  just  sudi  an  answer  as 
he  expected  and  wished  to  receive, — namely,  a 
check  for  the  amount  of  their  subscription  for 
the  entire  season,  though  it  be  not  yet  com- 
menced. He  pockets  the  checks^  and  showing 
the  letters  which  accompany  them^-and  which 
generally  contain  an  assurance  that  the  parties 
take  a  deep  interest  in  his  suceess— to  his 
bankers,  he  triumphantly  points  to  those  letsersi 
as  aflbrdinga  virtual guacrantee  for  any  advances 
which  they  may  make  to  him.  The  bankers 
are  satisfied  that  they  will  be  safe  to  advance 
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iaakj  as  hk  aeoesaties  mqr  requiic^  to  •  eertain 
amount  He^  acooidiagly,  opeaa  a 
with  thanoy  and  is  tfaua  eniMad  to 
die  campttgn  for  Ae  loaaon  with  aoma  apirit 
Ha  pays  Ae  laiga  dapoaita  which  tba  ^  ntunT 
faqinre  befcre  they  will  dance  a  at^  or  warble 
a  note^  and  also  any  other  reRdy-4ncney  expenses 
which  are  unatoidabla  TVhataver  credit  he 
can  get,  he  gladly  takea  The  nightly  reoeipta 
aid  the  liberalityof  his  bankers  when  once  theses- 
son  is  begun,  in  enabling  him  to  meet  the  more 
urgent  demands  on  him  in  the  shape  of  actors^ 
salaries,  and  so  forth.  If  the  season  be  suo- 
cessfhl, — in  other  words,  if  Jiis  rec^pts  at  the 
treasury  exceed  the  expenditure,— of  course  all  ia 
well :  he  meets,  if  a  man  of  honour,  his  Tsrioua 
engagements,  and  the  same  parties  will  be  more 
disposed  to  make  advancea  to  Um  next  season* 
11^  bowerer,  the  season  is  a  had  one,  which,  aa 
before  remarked,  most  seasons  hare  of  kte  beeUy 
the  proprietors,  bankers^  tradesmen,  and  all  who 
have  had  any  credit  transactiona  with  him,  are 
the  soflbrers* 

In  the  chapter  on  the  <<  Higher  Classes  of 
the  Metropolis,''  will  be  found  some  remaps 
en  the  constant  stroggle  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  pride  and  the  pursea  of  so  many  of 
those  moring  in  the  fsshionable  spheres  of  liis 
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Tbej  mwt  wMBJifum  dMir  Sgnkf;  tfciey  wamt 
keep  up  appMnneeii  however  inwliquate  mqr 
be  their  meaas  to  do  so.  In  no  case^  perhape^ 
does  this  more  ebrifciDi^  ibow  itntf  Aen  in 
Diet  of  the  Italiaa  Open.  IVa  Honomu 
able  Misi  Sin^eton,  ihov^  ^^ergmg  On  dnree 
seoffe  and  teB,  muat  have  the  opportoailjr  of  die* 
playing  her  tSuataa,  fcded  and  antiquated  though 
they  b^  in  die  Opera  House,  on  eveiy  occa* 
sionahe  thiidufit  To  be  deprived  of  this  oppw. 
tunity,  would  fie  a  bwertng  of  her  dignity,  in  her 
own  estinatioD,  far  below  zero.  Her  poverty^ 
however,  ia  at  war  with  her  pride ;  die  cannot 
albrd  the  price  of  a  season-ticket  What,  dien^ 
18  to  be  done  ?  How  are  her  notions  of  dignity 
to  be  maintained  without  betraying  the  scants 
ness  of  her  pecuniary  resources?  She  fidk  on 
Ibis  plan: — She  engages  awhcde  boK  far  the 
season,  widi  the  view  of  diq>e8ing  cxf  it  to 
olliers,  as  people  sometimes  kt  houses  to  8nl>- 
tesaants,  on  sodi  terms  as  wffl  enable  hcraelt 
to  dt  renlrfre^  and,  if  possBde^  pocket  some* 
thing  by  the  transaction.  She  can  boast  assong 
her  aoquaintancea  of  some  spirited  young  no- 
Uesaan  with  plenly  of  money  at  his  disposaL 
She  says  to  him,  ^  My  Loid  So-and-so^  you  ift- 
tendf  of  eourse^  to  go  to  the  Opera  this  sear 
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<<Marteertaii4^MuBiSiaglBtaD;  loManto 
cW  myadf  Aat  plemm.'' 

^  Yoiihwe  not  y«t,  I  presume^  proTided  yoar^ 
actf  with  abone*  for  that  purpoBe." 

^  Not  yet»  madam.'' 

«  Theii>  perbap^  as  I  haro  got  a  qpare  o«e  to 
Aspofie  oi^  jNou  will  oUige  ne  by  taking  it  from 
me.** 

^  lliM  Singlston/'  says  the  youag  iioblemao» 
fpnog  a  molt  giacioiia  innile^  aid  making  one 
«r  Us  politest  bovB — *^  Miss  Singleton,  I  am 
perfMsdy  Minted  at  the  tbougbt  Nothia^ 
laeewre  you,  eould  afford  me  greater  ple»- 
wanJ^  And  so  'saying,  tfae  youthful  ariat^ 
cnt  immediately  givea  bar  a  check  for  the 
ameirnt  She  disposes  of  another  sittiBg^  er 
tiro  aittingfl,  aoeording  to  cixcumataaoes,  in  a 
siflnlar  way.  But  how  is  she  to  make  Mf^,  ^t 
nearly  make  np,  for  the  sittin^i  she  retains  fi^r 
kendf?  ShedoeeitintUs  way fr— When th^e 
s  a  diawing-Toom,  or  any^  ^reat  attraetion  an- 
aad  it  is  expected  there  *iU.  be  an 
demand  tot  boxes,  she  bastsw  19  the 


*.Tbe  Opera  adoiissionf  are  all  bones;  they  are  a 
iittle  larger  than  a  penny,  and  hare  on  one  side  the 
words  **  Opera  for  1836/'  or  whatever  the  year  may 
be,  and  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  party  erighMdiy 
takfaig  the  partieoiar  box. 
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numiiiig  to  Mr.  Sams^  or  aaj  oA&t  bodkBatter 
in  tihe  habit  of  Belling  opera  tickets,  and  fi«fs 
she  wishes  to  dispose  of  her — ^  The  Hon.  Miss 
Singleton's** — box  for  that  evening.  After  a 
good  deal  of  huxtering  about  tiie  terms,  she 
asking  one  sum,  and  the  bookseller  refusing  to 
give  more  than  another  which  he  menfck>a% 
she  at  last  accepts  his  offer.  He  lets  the  en- 
tire box  for  that  night  to  some  parly:  tiiey 
make  a  point  of  taking  possession  of  it  the 
moment  the  doors  are  opened.  A  short  time 
aftor  the  performances  have  coimnenced»  the 
young  scion  of  nobility  knocks  at  the  door  of 
the  box.  It  is  opened.  He  puts  his  glass  to 
his  right  eye,  and  adcs  if  die  Hon.  Miss  Single- 
ton  is  there.  He  is  told  by  the-  party  she  is 
not  He  makes  a  griunous  bcw,  takes  the  glass 
from  his  eye,  and  hurries  down  to  the  pit,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  Hon.  Miss  Singleton  had 
so  hat  presumed  on  his  good-nature,  as  to  send 
some  of  her  own  particular  friends  to  her  box 
that  night ;  wfaich,  by  the  way,  he  considers,  a 
very  great  eomidiment  to  himsel£  Or  possibly 
his  associates  are  congregated  in  the  pit,  and  he 
never  looks  into  the  box  at  alL  Such  is  the 
way  in  which  old  maids  with  limited  means,  in 
Ae  fiishionable  world,  keqp  up  their  dignity. 
In  the  case  of  married  Iadies»  agaiui  they  are 
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often  eagaged  to  balli^  xout%  &c.  They  cons*- 
quenlly  know  in  the  monung  that  they  will  not 
ieq[uiTe  their  box  in  the  eyeniag,  and  therefiore 
go  to  Mr.  ^ama,  and  offer  it  to  him  for  a  certain 
price.  He  will  not  give  the,  sum  aaked  The 
married  lady,  delennined  not  to  take  lesai  quits 
Mr.  Sama,  and  goea  to  Mr«  Andrews*  The  latter 
will  not»  peihapsy  give  so  mxuik  as  Mr.  Saras 
oflered.  That  is  proTokbg:  ahe  is  mortified, 
and  retnma  to  Mr.  Sams,  saying,  ^  Mr.  Same, 
you  may  fattre  it  at  the  price  you  offered."  Mr. 
Sams,  perhaps^  takes  it;  periiaps  not;  just  as 
caprice^  or  his  own  notions  of  sell-intereat, 
suggest  If  be  refuse  to  give  her  wMt  he  at 
first  offered,  she  oomea  d^^wn  to  lower  tennp, 
and  in  this  imy  lessens  heat  opeia  expenses,  wUle 
she  gets  credit  for  having  a  box  of  her  own. . 

Drury  Lake  THSAT^Bnextolaimsour  notice. 
The  first  theatre  called  by  this  name  was  built 
by  Sir  William  Davenant»  and  another  gQntl^ 
:  man,  in  virtue  of  letters  patent)  granted,  in  IMO, 
by  Charles  the  Second.  Tlie  last  house  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1809,  and  the  present 
was^erected  in  the  following  year.  The  expense 
of  the  building  was  nearly  dOO,00(Ml  It  is  im  im- 
.  mensely  laige  bouse,anditis  in  the  formof  i^paml- 
lelogram.  The  length  from  east  to  west  is  237 
fset^  exdusLve  of  the  scenorioonids,  &&,  which  ex* 
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tend  nineiT-three  iset  fortlier  at  the  easteni  end. 
The  breadth  from  noiili  to  south  k  151 -feet  Itia 
intended  to  aecommodate  8^060  persona;  but 
5,000  have,  on  varioua  oecasions,  been  crammed 
into  it  It  is  buiU  in  the  fenn  of  a  lyie^  or 
hoTse-shoe,  and  is  beautifnUy  finished  in  the 
interior.  It  has  three  tiers  of  boxes^  aboTc^ which 
are  two  galleries.  The  price  of  admisitoa  to 
^  tojvrer  gaUeiy  b  two  shillings ;  to  the  l^faer, 
one  shilling.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  pit 
is  three  shillings  and  sixpenea  The  first  tier 
of  boxes  is  catted  the  dress  circle ;  no  one  being 
admitted  into  it  who  is  not  in  full  dress.  Tlie 
eeeend  and  tibird  tiers  are  open  to  all  who 
choose  to  pajs  whateTer  be  their  dress  or  their 
diaracter.  These  two  tiers  of  boxes  are  the 
parts  of  the  theatre  patronised  by  those  nymphs 
of 'Ae  paff6  who  are  able  to  pay  fer  admission, 
wUch  b  understood  to  be  mudi  more  moderate 
to  them  thm  to  the  puUic  generatty.  Tbe 
price  of  adwwtftton  to  (he  boxes  is  seven  shillings : 
aH  the  boxes  are  the  same  in  ttiis  respect 
There  are  various  private  boxes  in  each  of  the 
two  upper  ciNks,  which  generaHy  let  for  the 
night  at  422.^.01^-  There  are  also  sixteen  fii^ 
nnly  boxesi  which  let  at  vwious  prices,  acconiU 
lag  to  cireumBtaaoes.* 
*  The  proscenhntt  boxet  are  eigiit  in  nundier,  aad 
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Tli6  TdfltxTS  (wopurtioiit  of  tint  pvt  of  tfi# 
Aealre  whkh  is  oalled  the  aoditorf,  or  tiw  ]daoe 
set  apart  far  die  fpectaton,  will  be  nndsntood 
from  die  foDowfog  statement:-^ 

PenoDt. 
The  drees  ciiele  of  boxes  is  iBade  to 


wuccunnBaoBuJo           •           • 

The  first  drde       •         .         ..      ^ 

IM 

480 

Fnvate  boxes                   •        •        < 

1«0 

PriTsfte  fiunUy  boxes     • 

M 

Pirososiiiuiii  boxes 

U 

SHps 

160 

^rt         •            •            •            •        « 

aw 

LomrgallMy 

MO 

Upper  gaUeiy       . 

a» 

Mskini^  as  aheidy  Stated,  a  total  of       a^OM 

Larger  however,  as  are  die  dimensioiis  of  the 
pKssent  Ihelitre^  loej  are  miieh  more  uBiited 
dian  were  those  of  the  last  It  was  capable  of 
aocommodadiig^  with  esser  and  eomfar^  9^000 
peraons. 

The  amoimt  of  nighdy  expenses  to  die  pro- 

let  at  four  ^faiesf  each.  The  boxes  are  all  lined  with 
deep  crimaoQ  paper^  and  the  top  of  the  fronts  is  ituflM 
whfa  green  iHk. 
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prietor  Taries  -with  circumstances.  Some  pieces 
having  a  greater  number  of  dramaiU  peraofue 
than  others,  are  of  course  represented  at  much 
greater  expense.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  pro- 
prietor is  subjected  to  a  great  addition  to  his 
usual  expenditure,  when,  from  the  want,  of  at- 
traction, or  other  causes,  he  ia  compelled  to 
^star'*  it, — ^t  is,  to  engage  the  services  of 
some  of  the  moat  distinguished  histrionic  dut- 
racters  of  the  day.  Of  cour&ije,  in  all  such  caaes, 
he  calculates  that  the.  increase  in  his  receipts 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  additional 
expense  he  incurs.  Some  seasons  the  average 
nighdy  expense  has  not  exceeded  1  SOL :  last  sear 
son,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bunn  to  protect 
himself  against  tiie  effect  of  the  reduced  prices  of 
the  rival  establishment,  the  nigfatiy  expenses  of 
Drory  Lane  were  understood  to  be  28(ML 

What  is  called  a  full  house,  at  fiiU  pricey 
brings  to  the  proprietor's  exchequer  about  AWL 
On  several  occasions,  the  amount  of  money  col- 
lected at  the  doors  has  been  between  MOL  and 
600L  On  the  nigbt  of  Mr.  EUiston's  benefit, 
some  years  ago,  when  he  was  lessee  of  the  theatre, 
tiie  house  was  mcwe  crowded,  perhaps,  than  it  ever 
was  before,  or  has  been  since :  the  money  then 
drawn  was  within  a  trifleof  900/.  On  thatoccasiop, 
however,  all  the  free  list  admissions  were  sus- 
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pended,  vhidi,  aa  will  be  understood  hereafter, 
must  have  made  a  rery  great  difference  in  the 
receipts.  The  late  theatre,  when  fuU»  drew  826/.» 
and  when  crammed,  J,200£;  but  then  its  boxes 
accommodated  1,828  persons^  being  a  third 
more  than  there  ia  sitting-room  for  in  the  pre- 
sent On  one  occasion,  namely,  on  July  2l8t, 
1794,  whett  the  performanoes  were  for  the  benefit 
fit  the  wives,  widows,  and  children,  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  Loid  Howe's  victory,  the  re* 
ceipts  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatre  were  l,d50JL ;  and 
on  Mr.  Kean'^s  first  ben^t,  tibough  then  per* 
forming  at  a  sidary  of  only  eight  guineas  per 
week,  the  amount  «f  money  collected  at  the 
doors,  inoluding  some  dona^oos,  was  2f000L 

Mr.  Bunn,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  is 
the  present  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
He  holds  it,  firom  year  to  year,  at  the  annual 
rental  of  QfiOOL*  Some  yeans  ago^  the  rental 
was  11,000/.;  but  it  was  found  that  on  these 
terms  no  man  would,in  the  present  state  of  the*- 
iricals^  be  fooWhaidy  enou^  to  take  it  As  it 
is,  the  pn^metor  has  not  yet  found  it  a  profii- 
aUe  speculatioii.  What  the  amount  of  losses  at 
this  theatre  has  been  within  the  last  few  years, 
I  cannot  state  witfi  confidence :  report  says  that 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Btmn  has  renewed 
Us  leaae  Ibr  thiea  yeais  at  SiOeoJL  per  aaoum.    ^,^,^,^ 
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Captain  Polhill's  losses  for  the  last  four  yean, — 
for  though  the  house  was  in  Mr.  Bunn's  name,  hm 
was,  until  lately,  the  real  proprietor, — have  been 
80,000/.  This  I  know,  that  on  some  oocasions, 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  receipts,  for  one 
season,  have  been  less  than  the  expenditure  by 
90,0002.  So  mud),  however,  is  theatricid  property 
what  is  called  a  matter  of  lotteiy,  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  the  gains  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  been  about  20,000i  One  of  the  most 
iuocessful  seasons^  perhaps,  which  Dniry  Lane 
aver  had,  was  that  of  1815-16,  when  Kean  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  The  aggregate 
receipts  for  seven  consecutive  nights,  on  six  of 
which  he  appeared  as  <<  Sur  Giles  Overreach,"  and 
on  the  other  as  ^  Bertram,"  were  9^084/.,  making 
an  average  of  5692.  each  night 

The  constitution  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is 
eomewiiat  singular.  The  original  shares  were 
0002.  each ;  but  as  it  was  found,  after  a  short 
trial,  that  the  speculation  would  prove  ruin- 
cms  to  the  proptieton,  and  would  eventually 
drat  up  the  theatre  itself  if  a  larger  number  of 
shaieholden  were  not  procured,  it  was  agreed 
to  create  a  given  number  of  additional  shares^  at 
100^  eadL  Eadi  of  the  old  riiareholders  were 
entitled,  in  virtue  of  a  bond  granted  to  them  by 
the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  to  tfiat  e&ct.  to  one 
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sbiUmg  and  tturee-penoe^*'  and  a  free  admiMUNi 
far  one  penoOy  on  every  night  of  performanee* 
It  18  erroneously  sappoded,  by  some  peraonsi 
that  the  proprietors,  at  the  same  time,  unoon- 
ditionaDy  guarantee  that  the  number  of  nights 
on  .which  there  shall  be  performances  ^ereiy. 
season,  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred. 
They  only  do  so,  'on  the  condition  that  the 
committee  succeed  in  letting  the  theatre,  in 
which  case  they  take  care  to  exact  a  rent  from 
the  lessee  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  the 
shareholders  the  above  sum  every  night  for 
two  hundred  nights.  Between  this  and  the 
produce  of  the  free  admission,  those  shareholders 
who  have  purchased  their  500/.  shares  at  1801^ 
which  many  of  them  have  of  late  years  doncir 
get  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  interest  on 
theuL 

As  Ae  number  of  these  shareholders  is  b^ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred,  that  number  of  per- 
sons, exclusive  of  others  who  obtain  free  admia- 
mons,  is  in  the  theatre  every  night,  without 
adding  one  sixpence  to  the  treasury.  As  the 
admissions  to  which  I  refer  are  transferable,  many 

*  Sinee  this  was  written^  a  meeting  of  fhareholdeit 
has  been  held,  and  it  was  agreed,  as  the  theatre  couU 
not  be  got  let  on  the  same  terms  as  before^  that  thaf 
should  accept  of  one  shilling  per  night. 
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of  those  posseBsing  ttiem  dispose  of  them  for  Ae 
geason  at  the  rate  of  from  4^.  to  5L  The  lOOJL 
shareholders,  though  they  purchased  then*  shares 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  present  house,  haye 
never  yet  received  a  ferthing  of  interest  for  their 
money ;  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  their  ever 
doing  so,  as  the  rental  is  required,  and  more 
than  required,  to  pay  the  sum  guaranteed  to  the 
holders  of  500/L  shares. 

CovENT  Garden  Theatre  is  the  great  rival 
of  Drury  llane.  It  is  so  in  situation,  as  well 
as  in  si2e,  and  in  the  number  and  character  of 
the  performers ;  for  its  locality  is  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  other.  The  present  house 
was  built  in  1809,  the  previous  one  having 
been  burnt  to  the  ground  on  September  the 
fiOth,  1808w  The  expenses  of  the  edifice  are 
said  to  have  been  300,000/.  Of  this  sum^ 
00,000/.  was  raised  by  subscription,  in  shares 
of  500/.  each :  and  from  the  sale  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  house,  and  the  sums  recovered  from 
the  insurance  offices,  the  proprietors  obtained 
130,000/.  The  Duke  of  Northumberiand  ad* 
▼anced  10,000/.  to  Mr.  Kemble^  by  way  of  loan; 
while  various  handsome  donations  were  given  by 
Boblemen  and  others  to  the  previous  proprietors, 
to  enable  them  to  rebuild  the  house.  Among 
lliese  donatiotis  was  1000/.  from  George  IV. 
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Tbm  eiterior  of  CkmaiA  Qu&m  is  nudi  ] 
twtefuUy  finished  than  that  of  Dniry  Lane. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  its  interioi.  It  is 
remarkably  dmste  and  lively  in  its  appearance. 
In  sise,  howerer*  it  is  not  quite  so  laige  as  its 
liyaL  Tlie  auditory  is  in  the  horBe-shoe  form. 
The  breadth  at  the  front  <rf  the  stage  is  fifty-one 
feet  two  indiesy  and  the  depth  from  iho  stsge  to 
the  front  of  the  boxes  is  fifty  feet  nine  indiea* 
Like  Dmry  Lane,  it  has  three  tiers  erf  boxes^ 
eadi  tier  containing  twenty-six  public  boxes^ 
exclusive  of  an  equal  narober»  taking  aU  the 
tiers  togetheri  of  private  boxes. 

Covent  Garden  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  contain 
*2y&00  persons.  Of  this  number  there  is  room 
for  1,200  in  the  boxes^  750  in  the  pit^  500  in 
the  lower  gallery,  and  350  in  the  upper  gaUery* 
On  several  occasions,however,  the  number  of  pei^ 
sons  in  the  house  has  varied  from  3,500  to  4^000^ 
Hie  greatest  number  it  was  ever  known  to  con* 
tain  was  4^255.  That  was  on  December  3rd, 
182d»  when  George  IV.  was  present  The  ro« 
ceipts  on  the  occasion  amounted  to  97R  Idt.  Od» 

Mtc  Osbaldiston  became  the  lessee  of  Covent 
Gwden  Hieatre  at  the  beginning  of  last  season, 
and  the  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  reduce 
the  prices— which  were  formerly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  rival  establishment— to  four  ahilUngs 
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for  the  boxec^  two  for  die  pit,oiie«aBd*az|HBoefar 
tbe  first  galleryythe  secoiid  TeflUBnmg  the  same. 
This  reduction  was  reached  on,  in  the  hf^  that 
there  wouU  be  sach  a  pemumetif  inflaz  of  pev^ 
aom  into  the  theatre  as  would  prop  up  its  tail- 
ing fortanea.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
ftdliire.  For  aoine  fittle  time  the  norelty  of  a 
f«dnction  in  the  prices  of  admis^on  to  the  extent 
4if  nearly  one  hal^  had  the  effect  of  filling  the 
house ;  but  it  soon  began  to  present  an  appear* 
nnce  not  much  better  in  point  of  numbers  than 
before  the  reduction,  while,*  in  point  of  respect- 
ability, it  was  much  worse.  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  I 
presume,  is  aware  of  his  error  now ;  but  it  is,  I 
aniq)ect,  an  irretrieyable  one.  To  attempt  a  re^ 
enrrence  to  the  old  prices  would  be  the  height 
of  folly;  the  performers  would  have  to  play  to 
empty  seats,  if  inde^  the  circumstance  did  not 
kad  to  a  row  immeasurably  worse  than  the  cele* 
brated  O.  P.  one  in  the  same  theatre  in  1811. 

Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres 
are  called  the  winter  houses.  They  are  usually 
dpen  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  gnierally 
beg^n  the  season  in  October  and  end  it  in  July. 

Of  bite  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
isk  the  character  of  the  pieces  at  these  theatres. 
He  Intimate  drama,  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  mere  showy 
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Spectadft  ia  aov  Am  cndr  Ai«  tliift 
will  dimr  kM]MS»  In  tet»  it  is  nam  hugiiM^ 
lo  be  oomUBced  a  jpedoi  irf  ndgvkj  nf  wUck 
»•  lady  or  geiill«Biaii  of  Mined  taate^  adoidd  be 
giiiky»  to  be  praienk  diirwg  tbe  repriieatariet 
of  asjr  laf  Sh8ka|Maie*a  playi^  Sntjikmtt  no* 
b^aaeriSced  to  the  afaaes  of  aeebgaad  haaiiQ9» 
Olwa  wmt  be  <<  aMcie%''  41^1  4han  biimI  b» 
aau«d---lheiiiore^6iiio«a.'' the  bettor.  Heae^ 
eUtheee  ^a^elo^lraauitac^pieeaibinvfaicki 
la  the  preatoat  aoiae  aaid  <"  moat  to  bei 
aiire  to  oieet  wilh  the  noat  estonded  i 
Horaaai  doga>  and  elber  quadnqMb  na  noai^ 
at  aartaHi  aeaaesai  asDOBS  tua  laoat  Doaadi^ 
^^perfbrmera."  For  aoaM  jeara  paal>  Idk  Bant 
hiB  bad  an  ama^ment  wiA  Mr.  DiiBnnr»  oi 
Aade/s  Theatre,  fcrthauaaofapartarbia 
atud.  HoneB  pronee  and  gaUom  and  catviage* 
drive  about,  on  tbe  boards  of  Drury  Lans^aaif 
in  the  BtreetB.  What  would  SbakspeatiB  tiank 
were  he  suffnred,  to  uae  his  own  weids^  ^  to  re** 
viait  tbe  pale  glunpaes  of  the  moon'' soaia  wintet^a 
m|^t»  and  aee  Bueh  a  piece  as  ^  Kitq^  Artbury 
or  the  Kni|^  of  the  Round  Tahfe,"  in  thn 
oauneof  lepreaentatioaat  Dmry  Lanel  Itia 
weU  for  the  world  Aat  die  vitiatad  taato  which 
BOW  pretaib  in  theatrical  matters  did  not  ezial 
in  Shakspeara'a  tuasw  Had  atnh  been  unhai^ily 
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the-eMe^  we  shmki^  an  aU<  pn^UUfyt  1mkv» 
neiwr  heaid  tbatsudi  a  person  eiisUxL  .He 
wooli  kaye  ben-  one  of  ^eimo  to  whom  dio 
obflonratioii  ofQutntilian  appliet**>^  How  oft  tlM 
grotttest  genioB  liee  ameoaled  ¥*  jNot  one  of  hit 
iBatohleu  pieeetwooU  ererhaTe  hadwhttfche 
bbnidf '  calb  **  a  local  habitalioii  aad  a  nano.^ 
And  if  Aero  be  a  latent  8hakepeare  of  the  pae- 
aanl  day^  otie  of  surpaaaiiig  draiaatic  genius  he 
m  meTttably.  deatiaed  to  remam  oonoeakd  ae 
bog  aa  the  exiatfaig  fjBJse  dramatic  taate  prevails* 
.  Iheap^otadlea  which  have  of  late  been  the 
gnat  aittractioii  at  both  the  winter  houses^  and 
wUebhave  ao  much  diverted,  them  from  the  oe» 
tsnaible  purpoaes  for  wUdi  they  were  built,  are 
getnpat great  ezpensa  Tbe  prepoeationa  for 
^  Sj>g  ArthiUTi  or  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,^  wUdi  waaprodueedat  Drury  Lane  in  the 
aeason  of  188i-M,  cost  Mr.  Bunn  about  1,80(W;^ 
besideB  theveiyheavy  expense  he  nightly  incurred 
in  itsrepieaenlBtioii;  while  the  gorgeous  opera^ 
^  Guatavus  die  Tturd,''  got  up  a  short  time  pre« 
vioualy  for  Covent  Garden,  i&  understood  to  haae 
subjected  Inm— fur  Mr*  Bonn  was  then  the  pro* 
prietorof  tiiattheatte  alao-to  httleel^artof  2,000/. 
heisre  it  was  exhibited  to  the  public.  Thesespec- 
lades  are  got  iq>  with  great  magnifioeaee,  and  on 
a  very  ezteuttve  scale.    The  number  of  siqiOTnn* 
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aloM  cdkd  ia  to  aid  te  eflbe^  ii  < 
0OH16  oeeanoiis  as  great  at  Hfty; 
peraona  who  appeafad  in  the  MOM  of  Ae  ] 
ban  in  ^GnstaniatlMThiid,'' 
was  first  biwglit  out^  waa  said  to  ba  Ma 
The  salaries  of  fltsMate  aetor»— of 
however,  tiiere  are  none  bakniging  16  our  4 
tfjr  at  pteseDt^arevery  Ugh  at  bach  of  the  Issga 
houses.    Kean  had,  on  TaiioiiB  oeeanoB%  ML 
per  night  at  Drvry  Lane,  aaohinre  of  hb^igkl 
to  a  benefit, — whieh  was  always  woith  M9L  «a 
Inm;  bntthat  was  nothhig  to  whatMadsaas  M  aW 
hran^i  terms  are  at  the  ssbm  theatrot    How  wiH 
it  startle  the  uninitiated  when  I  mention,  that 
her  engagement  in  Mqr  and  June  of  the  piab 
sent  year,  was  at  the  rate  el  11I5&  per  nigfa^ 
wiA,  in  addition,  a  rightto  a  benefit  worth  6ML 
or  M0£  or  more  I    In  what  astonishment  wonld 
« Ben  JonsotiT  and   «  William  Shakspeare^'* 
hold  up  thdr  hands  conld  they  by  possibility 
hear  this  intelligence!  These  celebrated  men 
were  boA  players  as  w^  as  play-writers,  and 
their  salaries  never,  so  fiur  as  can  be  ascertained, 
exceeded  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week. 
That  of  the  best  performers  of  the  seventeenfii 
century  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  high»  than 
fifteen  sUIhngs  weekly. 
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Mr.  Mamftdy  is  at  Ibe  hmd  of  the  tn^ 
feifcrmeni  ct  the  present  time,  sad  Mr*  Fsnen 
steads  faremost  among  tbe  repreeemaliTos  of 
ooouecfaaracton;  but  neither  of  these  gentlesMi 
is  irst-iate  in  their  reqpeetire  depsrtsBieBts.  la 
jtansgedy,  the  place  of  Keao  is  not  Kkeljr  to  be 
osott  filled  up.  He  kt  outstripped  all  the  pai«* 
ismers  of  tragedy  whicfa  btt?e  appeared  sinet 
0arridK's  tone,  and  perihaps  in  one  respeet  be 
naUai  dl  hia  predecessors  as  veil  as  eoBCm»- 
fnrsiies.  I  attnde  to  tbe  singidar  fcct  of  his  haviii^ 
keen  ahk^  bjr  some  meDtal  piocsss  wbkh  it  is 
not  easj  to  eooqyrehendt  to  throw  bis  whole  soul 
an  eossplstely  into  tbe  charaeter  be  sought  to 
aspyesant^  that  be  did  actiia%,  tar  the  monMne, 
direat  himself  of  all  consdousness  of  being  aug^ 
else  than  the  veal  person  whose  fsslfligs  sad  oon* 
dnet  he  was  pourtraying.  One  striking  iUus- 
tatioo  of  this  was  aiMed  by  tbe  drcamstancs 
of.  bis  suddenly  becoming  as  pale  as  desdi,  and 
ef  Ins  hair  standing  OB  enc^  when  be  came  to  any 
leenes  of  surpassing  horror* 

Tbe  usual  anouit  of  salary  whidi  Messrs. 
Macseedy  and  Fairen  severally  reoeiyeper  week 
is  8ML  Ibere  are  a  few  others  who  get  as  bi^ 
aa  SKM.  Ibe  weekly  salaries  of  tbirdme  per- 
temers  vary,  according  to  ctrcumstaneesi  from 
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ito  m  gtUMs.  Time  «resho«l8  of  Other 
actofs  and  actfeees  who  are  engaged  at  from 
two  to  five  guineaa. 

The  leading  acton  aod  aclre9ae%  or  stars  aa 
tbey  are  teohokaHy  cattedi  aie  treated,  in  Ae 
tfceatie^  aagentlemeQ  and  ladies  of  the  first  dasa. 
They  would  not  on  any  account;  and  are  not  ex« 
pected  to,  mix  with  the  oomaMHi  herd  of  per- 
taeok&m,  but  haye  rooms  set  apart  finr  tfiemselTes, 
li  prima  donna  has  always  an  excdleBflyfiirmab-t 
ed  apartment  off  the  stage  for  herself.  She, 
elaimsy  among  other  articles  of  famitare^  two 
81^  as  an  indispensable  pomt  of  etiquette.  She 
bee  ako  her  own  waiting-maid»  who  is  as  cbse^ 
in  her  attendance  and  obsequious  inher  manner 
aa  if  die  actreaa  were  the  first  lady  in  the  land. 
Tbe  oonventional  distinclaaa  between  a  jmma 
dtmna  and  a  second-rato  actress,  when  in  the 
tbeatre^  ig,  that  while  Ae  imner  has  two  sofiu 
in  her  apartment,  the  latter  has  only  one. 

Of  the  variety  of  scenes,  dresses,  machinery, 
&C.  at  the  large  houses^  some  idea  will  be  formed 
when  I  mention  that  the  estimated  value  of 
tfacee  artadee  at  each  estabUshm^t  is  from 
4«,000<.to50,000i: 

I  now  come  to  what  are  ealled  diie  Minor 
Hausee»  And  first  ammg  these  the  Haticabxst 
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THEATRE  deBerres  to  be  noticed.  The  house 
irhi<^  existed  before  the  present  one,  was  baQl 
in  the  year  1720.  With  that  house  were  ndied 
up  many  interesting  assoeiations.  In  1738^  tiie 
celebrated  CSbber  seceded  from  Drary  Laae, 
and  commenoed  operations  in  the  Haymalkst 
In  the'  following  year.  Fielding  the  novelisti 
opened  this  theatre  with  a  company  whom  he 
advertised  as  ^  The  Great  Mogul's  Company  ef 
Comedians.**  In  1747  Foote  opened  it  on  his 
own  account,  having  previously  performed  there 
as  one  of  MacUin's  company,  a  well  known  char 
racter  of  that  period.  Foote  retained  possession 
of  the  house  for  a  much  longer  period  than  any 
previous  lessee.  In  1776  he  transferred  his  in- 
tereftt  in  it  to  Mr.  George  Colman  for  a  lifo 
annuity  of  1,600/.,  but  as  he  di^  in  the  fdllow* 
ing  year,  Mr.  Colman  obtained  ttie  property 
for  800?.  In  1805  the  latter  sold  a  part  of  it  to 
Mr.  Morris,  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  Messrs. 
Winston  &  Tahourdin,  for  8,000/. 

Several  actors  and  actresses  who  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction,  made  their  dibtU  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre.  Among  the  number  were  Foote, 
Palmer,  Jack  Bannister,  Mathews,  Elliston,  Us- 
ton,  \oung,  Terry,  &c  and  Miss  Fenton,  (who 
afterwards    became  the  Duchess  of  Bolton;) 
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Mn^  AbingdoBy  Ifiw  Farren,  (the  present 
CoimteBs  of  Derby,)  Mn.  Gibbfl,  Mm  Wilki». 
m,fte. 

The^sid  houee  was  pulled  down  in  182Q,  and 
the  preiCDt  one  wis  opened  on  the  14th  of  July 
at  Ae  fi^wing  vear.  The  expenses  of  the 
bnilding  were  under  20»00(M.  It  is  a  reinarib> 
aUy  neei  and-eomfortaUe  little  houses  with  two 
tiers  of  boxesi  and  is  arable  of  containing 
about  1,500  persons  with  comfort  It  is  a  sum* 
mer  house.  The  season  usually  beg^  in  April 
and  ends  in  October.  The  prices  are  five  shi]^ 
lings  to  the  boxes,  thiee.to  the  pit,  and  one  and 
sizpenee  to  the  gallery.  Foarmerfy  there  waa  no 
half  price ;  but  Mr.Morris — ^wbo  is  now  sole  pro» 
piietor— nude  the  experiment  of  a  second  pricey 
wUch  has  been  tolerably  successfuL 
*  The  pieces  per&rmed  at  this  theatre  are 
mostly  of  a  light  kmd,  though  licensed  to  per- 
ionn  the  legitimate  drama.  ■  Tlie  company  are 
usually  efflciettt  in  comedy.  It  confined  itself 
until  last  season  to  peces  purely  English,  and 
never  admifcted  anything  in  the  shape  of  spe^ 
tade.  In  this  respect  it  was  sii^lar  among 
the  other  establidiments.  Last  season,  however, 
Mr.  Morris  imported  a  number  of  foreign  dan- 
eers,  and  got  up  fretted,  &c    It  is  doubtful,  I 
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befiere,  wheliher  the  adiditknial  atferadaooe  made 
up  for  the  vast  mcreaae  in  the  expeiiBe. 

The  entrance  to  the  pitof  the  Haymarkettfae»- 
tro  is  not  in  ita&vour.  It  is  by  the  descentof 
a  iigfat  of  stairs.  When  the  rush  is  great,  Mtber 
at  the  opening  or  at  half-price^  persons  9ie  often 
crushed  to  a  very  inoonTenient  degree*  The  en* 
trance  to  the  pt  of  tito  previous  theatre  was 
ako  of  a  similar  kind,  and  was  on  one  oocasioa 
the  cause  of  most  disastrous  oonaequenoes*  I 
refisr  to  the  Tint  of  George  the  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  in  the.year  1794»  when  the  rush  to 
Ae  pit  was  so  great  that  fifteen  persona  were 
kiUedy  either  dirottg^  8uffocati<m  or  firom  Jieing 
trampled  upon. 

Tliere  is  no  theatre  in  London  in  which  tha 
leading  actors  change  so  seldom  as  in  this.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  may  be  considered  fixtures.  Mr. 
Farren  until  last  season  had  a  sort  of  local  habn 
tation  on  its  boards.  What  the  cause  of  his  se» 
cession was,IhaTe  not  been  able  toleacn.  Messrs* 
Striddand,  Webster,  Vining,  Buckstone,  &c  are 
names  quite  luniliar  to  the  theatre-going  public^ 
lor  years  pas^  in  connexion  with  this  house; 
so  are  those  of  Mrs.  GloTor,  Mrs.  Humby, 
Mrs.  Tayleure,  and  several  other  female  pei^ 
fiarmen  of  celebrity. 
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Hie  Emoliui  0i*fiR4  HouttB»  New  Welliqgtoa 
Street,  Straad,  is,  perha{MS  tbe  moat  elegant 
theatre  in  the  metropolia.  The  previous  house 
WIS  bumt  down  in  I832»and  the  preemt  one  was 
ereetedin  1834  This,  like  the  former  building 
is  tbe  fffoperty  of  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  fither 
became  the  iNro|iiietor  of  the  late  house  in  1795. 
It  is  capable  of  containing  about  1»800.  It  has 
two  tiers  of  boies.  The  lower  one  is  the  dress 
dxde^  and  the  front  row  is  in  the  form  of  a  bal* 
oony.  Admission  to  the  latter  was  originally 
six  shillings,  while  the  price  of  the  other  boxes 
was  five.  Tberateof  admittance  to  the  pit  was 
diree  shillings^  and  to  the  gallery,  .two;  but,  as  I 
shall  presently  state  in  detail,  achange  has  been 
made  in  the  prices.  Mr.  Arnold,  when  he  opened 
ttie  present  house,  did  so  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  diverting  public  patronage  from  foreign  per- 
formers and  foreign  music,  to  English  histrionic 
and  mumcal  talent  He  chiefly  grounded  his 
hopes  of  success  on  the  effectiveness  of  his  or- 
diestra  in  the  performance  of  the  best  pieces  of 
our  native  composers.  And  certainly  no  one 
could,  in  this  respect^  have  made  more  spirited 
exertions.  Everything  in  his  power  was  done  by 
him  to  vindicate  the  daims  of  English  music  For 
a  time^  matters  promised  welL  His  success  in  the 
season  of  1884  was  decided.    Bamet's  opera  of 
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the  ^  Mountain  Sylph,**  attracted  Growdedhouaea 
for  sixty  or  seventy  oonsecutive  nights.    On  no 
occasion,  during  all  that  season,  did  the  pi^ 
to  use  his  own  expression,  fail  him.    But  what- 
ever were  Mr.  Arnold's  gains  that  year,  his 
losses  in  that  of  1805  more  than  counterbalanced 
them.     What  the  cause  was  of  the  English 
Opera  House  losing  all  its  attractions  so  stHi- 
denly,  and  quite  unexpectedly  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  I  cannot  tell.     Some  ascribe  it  to 
the  fickleness  of  public  taste;   others  to  the 
want  of  the  requisite  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor.    I  attribute  the  reverses  of  the 
theatre  to    the  combined    operation    of   both 
causes.    But  be  the  cause  or  causes  wh<it  they 
may,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Arnold's  losses  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  season  of  1835,  were 
upwards  of  4,000/.    It  is  certain  tbej'  were  so 
great  as  to  induce  him  to  shut  up  the  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  season.    It  was  some  weeks 
afterwards  opened  by  the  company,  who  wete 
thus  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  thrown  out  of 
bread ;  but  their  success  was  no  greater.    The 
reduction  of  the  prices  to  less  than  one-half  of 
what  they  formerly  were,  was  then,  as  a  last 
desperate  expedient,  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of 
filling  the  house;  but  neither  was  it  successfiiL 
The  company  contmued  to  perform  for  some 
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ireekfl^  under  these  diflbetrtening  dretmistuiee^ 
wbtfSL  the  theatre  again  ckNsed  fer  the  aeaaon* 
It  was  i»>opened  in  April  of  the  present  year, 
aa  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
with  occasional  periods  of  success;  but,  on  the 
wholes  the  season  must  be  considered  a  iiulure. 
Hie  house  was  but  indiffisrently  attended^  thou^ 
the  prices  were  lower  than  when  it  first  opened; 
admission  to  the  boxes  being  four  shillings;  to 
die  pity  two  shillings ;  and  to  the  gallery,  one 
shilliag. 

In  July  last,  Mr.  Bunn,  while  it  was  yet  uih 
certain  whether  he  would  procure  a  renewal  of 
fab  lease  of  Drury  Lane  on  such  terms  as  he 
would  be  inclined  to  give,  became  lessee  of  the 
English  Opera  House,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
a^SiOOL  Whether  he  will  retain  both  bouses,  is, 
as  yet,  uncertain. 

BfiUkHAM's  Thxatbe,  in  King -street,  St 
Jame&'syis  the  last  built  of  any  in  town.  It  is  fitted 
up  in  the  very  best  taste :  it  vies,  in  this  respect^ 
with  the  English  Opera  House.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  any  dif* 
ference  in  the  elegance  of  the  style  of  the  into* 
rior,  it  is  in  favour  of  Braham's.  It  only  took 
about  four  months  in  building.  Tlie  expense 
was  nearly  dO,000/.  It  opened  in  January  of  the 
present  yean    For  a  fortnight,  the  novelty  of  the 
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thing  attractod--wbat  the  pIay4>iD8  of  the  saall 
theatres  in  the  stdMurbs  call— ^  numerous  and 
brilliant  amfiences;"  but  afker  the  lapse  of  that 
short  period,  the  perfermers  had  lor  aosae  time 
to  play  to  empty  henehes.  The  second  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  his  theatre,  Mr.  Braham  lost 
a  considerable  sum;  but  a  new  piece,  called 
**  Monsieur  Jacques,"  was  produced  at  the  eaod  of 
^t  time,  which  being  interesting  in  itself  and 
die  prindpal  character,  Monsieur  Jacques,  being 
represented  by  Mr.  Bamett  with  an  effectiTeness 
with  which,  perhaps,  no  French  dbaracterwas  ever 
before  represented  by  an  Englishman,  the  tide 
of  good  fortune  again  set  in  in  &Y0ur  of  this 
theatre,  and  Mr.  Braham  found  that  by  the  end 
of  the  season  to  which  his  licence 'extended^ 
namely,  April,  his  preyious  losses  wereconrerted 
into  profits  to  the  handsome  amount  of  4^0QOk 

The  chief  ground  on  which,  independently  of 
its  excellent  local  situation,  Braham's  Theatre 
rests  its  pretensions  to  public  patronage,  is  that 
of  the  shortness  and  lightness  of  its  pieces. 
Hence  it  takes  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Vaude- 
▼ille  Theatre.  It  is  not  a  large  house.  It  has 
two  tiers  of  boxes,  a  pit,  and  a  gallery.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  boxes,  is  five  shillings; 
to  the  pit,  three;  and  to  the  gallery,  one  shil* 
ling.'  The  house  is  fitted  up  to  accommodate 
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1,200.  Mr.  Braham  IB  himself  OM  of  itfgraaib- 
est  tttractions.  At  the  end  of  the  seeson  ibr 
die  representatkni  of  Engluh  pieces,  it  was  let 
for  two  monifas  to  the  French  Company,  under 
the  aaspices  of  MademoiseUe  Jeimy  Vertepie, 
who  performed  the  premus  year  in  the  English 
Opera  House.  The  French  eompany  met  wiA 
oonaiderable  success. 

Braham's  theatre  is,  from  its  locaUty,  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  bshionablewwkL  Tlie  boxes 
nre  often  full,  wlulethe  pit  and  gallery  are  com- 
paratively  empty.  On  some  occasions  in  Mardi 
bst,  the  lower  or  dress  circle  was  ahnost  ex* 
dumyely  filled  by  (he  nobility  and  then*  imme* 
dtate  friends. 

Hie  Olympic  Thbatbe,  in  WycbHBtreet» 
Strand,  was  originally  intaided  for  Equestrian 
foats,  and  not  for  the  representation  of  stnctly  ' 
dramatic  pieces.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Astley, 
after  whom  the  welMcnown  theatre  at  the  Surrey 
nde  of  Westminster  Bridge  is  called.  The 
house  was  then  designated  the  Olympic  Pa* 
tilion.  Astfeysome  time  afterwards  sold  his 
lease  to  Mr.  Effiston,  whose  success  in  it  was, 
for  some  time,  but  Tcry  linuted  At  last  he 
|irodncedapiececdQed<* Rochester,^'  grounded  on 
a  weBFluumn  anecdote  of  Henry  V^  whidi  met 
M&  one  of  flie  most  foyoumUe  receptions  of 
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which  any  piece  ever  produced  at  a  metropolitan 
theatre  could  boast  Mr.  Elliston  himsetf  played 
the  hero,  Rochester,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  the  he- 
roine, the  Countess  of  Lovelaugh.  The  piece 
was  represented  for  neaily  one  hundred  nights  in 
succession,  to  houses  crowded  in  every  part ;  and 
it  attracted  the  rank  and  fitshion  of  the  West-end 
to  a  theatre  wfaidi  had  before  been  considered 
among  the  very  lowest  in  town.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Mr.  Elliston  produced  ^  Giovanni  in 
London,"  which  also  met  with  the  most  decided 
success.  That  gentleman  was  in  a  lair  way  of 
making  a  fortune^  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  lease  in  the  Olympic,  and  became 
lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  His  entire  ruin 
was  the  speedy  result  of  his  new  speculation. 
In  18a2-«%  the  Olympic  Theatre  fell  into  Ae 
hands  of  Mr.  Egerton,  by  whom  it  was  managed 
for  some  time  with  tolerable  success.  Even- 
tually it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 
specubktors,  all  of  whom  are  tuiderstood  to  have 
lost  considerable  sums  by  it,  until,  in  I8SS, 
Madame  Vestris  became  the  lessee.  Since  that 
time  it  has,  almost  every  night  of  performance^ 
been  crowded  in  all  parts.  The  average  an- 
nual profits  whicb  this  fovourite  actress  has  de- 
rived from  her  specidation,  are  said  to  be  about 
AflWL    Notwithstanding  its  bebg  mane  of  die 
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ifiitiest  and  most  disreputable  neighbourhoods 
in  LoildoI^  Ae  Olympic  is -most  fiishionably  at- 
tended. The  grand  attraction  is  Madame  Ves- 
tris  berselL  Lbton  is,  undoubtedly,  the  next 
greatest  But  the  corpe  dramoHquet  though 
few  in  number,  is  v^  effective  as  a  whole. 

I  know  of  no  house  m  London  which  is  so 
generally  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  pieces  as  the 
Olympic.  You  scarcely  eyer  have  to  submit  to 
the  infliction  of  a  dull  one.  They  are  always 
short  as  well  as  lively;  it  is  but  seldom  that  one 
occupies  more  than  an  hour  in  the  repiesentar 
tion.  Four  pieces  are  usually  performed  every 
night  Another  very  commendable  n^gulalion 
in  the  administration  ot  the  afiairs  of  this  theatre, 
is  that  the  performances  are  always  over  at  eleven 
c^dock,  or  a  little  after.  In  some  of  the  other 
hoosee  tiUty  oflfcen  draw  their  slow  length  along 
until  hatf'past  twdve^  and  sometimes  till  within 
a  few  minutes  to  one.  On  any  other  than  a 
Saturday  night  this  is  a  matter  which  may,  with 
propriety,  be  lefi;  to  be  settled  between  the  pro- 
prietem  and  Ae  public;  bat  when  the  per- 
fermsBces  on  Saturday  night^-*as  they  do  in 
thecaaes  reienred  to~trench  on  the  sanctities  of 
liie  Chriiitisn  sabbath,  the  case  is  one  whidi 
loudly  calls  for  the  interference  of  the  pn^r 
aoduffities.    What  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
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Bishop  of  London's  remissness  here?  Can  it  be 
that  be  is  ignorant  of  a  fact  wbicb  must  pro^ 
so  revolting  to  the  mind  of  every  person  who 
reverences  revealed  religion?  His  Lordsbip'g 
predecessor  was  not  so  neglectful  of  Ins  dnty» 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  1805,  gave  notice 
to  those  proprietors  in  ihe  practice  of  breaking 
in  on  the  sabbath  morning  by  their  protracted 
performances,  that  if  the  curtain  did  not  fall  be- 
fore the  dock  struck  twelve,  their  licences  should 
be  withdrawn  and  the  houses  shut  up.  TUs 
was  a  spedes  of  logic  which  commended  itself 
to  the  minds  of  the  offending  parties,  though 
mere  moral  considerBtions  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  on  them* 

Hie  Olympic  Theatre  is  capaMe  of  con- 
taining from  1,000  to  1,200.  It  has  only  one  tier 
of  boxes,  with  two  or  three  oni  either  side  of  the 
gallery.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is 
four  shillings,  to  the  pit  two^  and  to  the  gall^ 
one. 

The  Adklfhi  Thxatub,  formerly  the  Sans 
Pareil,  is  on  the  right*hand  side  of  the  Strand, 
as  you  go  westward.  It  lies  hatf  way  between 
Exeter  Hall  and  Charing  Cross.  It  was  built 
in  the  year  1802,  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  an  oil  and 
ccdour  merchant  His  daiighter,  Miss  Scott, 
not  only  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  but, 
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it  was  opened,  wrote  ne^etA  pieees  for  tb- 
preseBtation  in  it  Mr.  Scott  afterwardB  eold  it 
to  Mr.  Rodwell  and  some  ofiier  parties,  for 
25^0002.  The  new  proprietors  gave  it  the  name- 
of  the  Adelphi,  and  managed  it  with  conader- 
able  success.  Mr.  RodWell  died  in  1824,  and 
in  die  following  year  his  executors  disposed  of 
the  property  to  Messrs.  Yates  and  Terry,  for 
aO,OOOI.  In  1828,  the  pressure  of  adverse  pri- 
vate circumstances  obliged  Terry  to  withdraw 
from  the  concern,  when  the  late  Mr.  Mathews 
became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Yates.  Under  the 
joint  management  oJF  these  two  gentlemen  it 
continued  until  the  death  of  the  former  in  1835^ 
when  his  executors  having  determined  on  dis- 
posing'of  his  interest  in  it,  Mr.  Yates  also  agreed 
to  dispose  of  his.  The  property  was  not  long  in 
the  market  The  Messrs.  Bond  at  once  came 
to  terms,  which  I  bave  heard,  though  I  am  not 
sure  the  statement  is  correct,  were  40,009^. 

Tbere  is  no  theatre  perhaps  in  flie  world  in 
which  pieces  have  had  so  lengthened  a  run  as 
in  the  Adelphi  It  was  at  tWs  theatre^  during 
the  management  of  Mr.  Rodwell,  that  the  cele- 
brated burletta  of  ^  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in 
London,*'  was  produced.  So  great  was  its  suc- 
cess, that  it  was  not  only  acted  three  hundred 
nigbts^a  thing  I  believe  unparalleled  in  tthe 
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annals  of  the  stage — ^but  some  sort  of  imitation 
of  it  was  got  up  in  almost  every  minor  theatre 
in  town.  The  proprietors  of  the  Adelphi  cleared 
about  20,000/.  by  the  speculation.  Under  the 
proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Terry  and  Yates,  an 
adaptation  of  Cooper's  well-known  nautical  novel 
of  "  The  Pilot,"  was  brought  out  at  this  theatre^ 
which  was  performed  upwards  of  200  nights. 
«  Grace  Huntley*'  also — a  piece  in  three  acts, 
founded  on  a  story  in  "  The  Amulet,"  by  Mrs, 
S.  C  Hall — met  with  distinguished  success  in 
1834.  It  was,  I  believe,  performed  seventy  or 
eighty  successive  mghts,  independently  of  its 
frequent  representations  at  various  intervals 
since  that  time.  ^  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
and  several  otiier  pieces,  have  likewise  been 
eminently  successful. 

The  Adelphi  is  a  very  uncomfortable  theatre. 
There  is  only  one  tier  of  boxes,  which  is  awk- 
wardly divided  by  a  passage.  If  you  are  seated 
in  those  farthest  back  you  have  to  stoop  down. 
Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  of  the  gal- 
lery at  the  front,  before  you  can  see  the  faces  or 
heads  of  the  pexformers  on  .the  stage.  The 
boxes  ar^  besides,  uncomfortable  from  the  way 
in  which  they  are  laid  out  The  whole  appear^ 
ance  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  heavy  and 
dull ;  and  but  for  tiie  general  excellence  of  the 
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pieoe%  the  celebrity  of  the  leading  actors,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  situation,  it  would  never 
haye  met  with  the  success  which  has  charac- 
terised it  under  its  several  proprietors  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  I  have  not 
hesurd  what  the  gains  of  the  Messrs.  Bond  have 
been  since  the  property  came  into  their  hands; 
but  Messrs.  Madiews  and  Yates  are  understood  ' 
to  have  averaged  from  d^OOOZL  to  4,000iL  de^ 
profits  per  annum,  during  the  years  it  belonged 
to  them.  It  is  said  the  property  has  again 
passed  from  the  Messrs.  Bond  to  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Yates. 

The  Adelphi  season  commences  in  October, 
and  ^ndis  in  ApriL  During  the  interval,  or  at 
least  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  interval,  the 
late  Mr.  Mathews  treated  the  public  to  his  <^  At 
Homes,"  "  Annuals,"  &c.  And  for  weeks  in 
succession^  did  this  gentleman,  by  his  own  sin- 
gularly varied  powers  of  amusing^  attract  as 
crowded  houses  as  when  all  the  carps  drama- 
fique,  headed  by  Mr.  Yates,  used  their  coip- 
bined  exertions  to  merit  public  patronage.  Mr. 
Mathews*  line  was  peculiar  to  himself:  he  had 
no  predecessor  worthy  of  the  name :  it  is  doubt- 
fid  if  any  one  will  ever  supply  his  place. 

Tlie  principal  performances  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  consist  of  melo-dramas^  burlettas^  comio 
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sketches,  farces,  &c.  The  greatest  attractioii^ 
among  the  players,  which  it  has  had  for  many 
years,  is  the  celebrated  John  Reeve,  who  has 
just  returned  to  it  from  the  Umted  States  of 
America. 

Ttie  Adelphi,  for  some  time  past,  has  got  up 
a  greater  number  of  spectacles  than  any  of  the 
other  minor  theatres, — Astley'^s  of  coarse  ex* 
eepted.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  when  due 
allowances  are  made  for  the  limited  size  of  the 
stage^ — so  limited  that  the  dressing->rooms  are  of 
necessity  in  the  area-^that  they  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  got  up  with  great  effect 

The  price  oi  admission  to  &e  boxes  is  four 
shiHings,  to  the  pit  two,  and  to  the  gallery  one 
shilling.  The  number  of  persons  the  house  can 
conyeniently  contain  id  1,500,  though  upwards 
of  2,000  are  often  found  to  be  iirithin  its  walls. 

There  is  another  theatre  in  the  Strand.  I 
allude  to  the  New  Strand  Theatre,  nearly 
opposite  St  Mary*s  church.  It  was  for  many 
years  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  Miss 
Kelly  "performed.''  That  lady,  like  Mr. 
Mathews,  had  no  rival  in  her  line,  which  was 
to  personate,  in  language,  dress,  appearance, 
and  manners,,  almost  every  variety  to  be  found 
in  the  human  character.  When  she  retired  from 
public  fife,  Mr.  Rayner,  the  proprietor,  endea- 
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Touned  to  obtain  a  licence  from  Ae  LoitfChanK 
berlim  to  perform  the  usual  dramatic  pieces ; 
fcnt  all  his  efforts,  until  February  last,  were  un- 
BuocessfiiL  In  the  interim  it  was  opened  several 
times  by  various  companies,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  but  the  event  always  speedily  proved  that 
die  Lord  Obamberlain  was  too  strong  for  the 
party  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter  the  lists 
against  him*  Messrs.  Jerrold  and  Hammond 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Raynesr 
in  April,  by  which  the  theatre  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  carried  it  on  until  the  end  of  the 
season  with  a  &ir  measure  of  success.  The 
pieces  represented  are  chiefly  short,  and  they 
have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  clever  and 
lively  under  the  present  management 

The  New  Strand  Theatre  is  the  smallest  re- 
spectable theatre  in  town.  Formerly  it  had  no 
gallery;  but  one  capable  of  accommodating 
500  persons  was  erected  last  yeai%  The  price 
of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  three  shillings,  to 
the  pit  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  to  the 
gallery  one  shilling.  It  is  not  capable  of  con- 
taining more  than  800  persons  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  It  is  a  compact,  good-looking  little 
house. 

Astley's  Theatre,  situated,  as  formerly  men- 
tioned, near  Westminster  Bridge,  differs  from 
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all  others  in  the  character  of  its  entertaimnentau 
First  there  is  a  sort  of  melodrama,  in  whidi  the 
spectacle  part  is   got   up  with    extraordinary 
effect    You  will  sometimes  see  twenty  or  thirty 
horses,  some  of  them  single  with  riders,  and 
others  yoked  in  twos  and  fours  in  caniagee, 
chariots,  &c^  prandng  and  galloping  about  on 
the  stage  as  if  in  Hyde  Park,  or  any  other  open 
space.    Battles  are  often  fought  on  horseback  as 
well  as  on  foot  in  Astley's,  and  they  frequently 
give  a  singularly  &ithful  representation  of  what 
has  actually  occurred  in  the  scenes  of  action  to 
which  they  point     The  acting,  however,  if  so 
it  must  be  called,  is  usually  of  the  most  indif- 
ferent kind.     No  popular  histrionic  performer 
ever  treads  the  boards  of  Astley's.     After  the 
first  piece,  which  generally  lasts  until  near  niue 
o'clock,  a  series  of  equestrian  feats  are  performed 
in  a  circus  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  middle 
of  the  theatre.     The  evolutions  which  are  gone 
through  on  these  occasions  are  truly  wonderful: 
the  spectator  would  have  previously  pronounced 
them  impossible.     And  equally  astonishing  is  it 
to  witness  the  sagacity  and  docility  displayed  by 
the  horses.    This  part  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainments occupies  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  the  whole  is  finished  by  a  non- 
descript sort  of  afterpiece. 
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Aede/s  is  a  nerep-failmg  souree  of  amase- 
ment  to  young  people^  and  k  always  most  nu- 
merously attended  by  Uie  juvenile  membefs  ctf 
families.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  around  this 
theatre,  and  see  hundreds  of  youthful  (^unte- 
nances  glowing  with  delight,  as  they  witness  dfie 
extraordinary  feats  of  horsemanship  which  are 
performed  within  the  ring,  and  the  imposing 
spectacles  exhibited  on  the  stage. 

Astle/s  Theatre  is  large  and  commodious. 
It  is  capable  of  containing  2,000  persons  with- 
out an  undue  pressure.  Upwards  of  2,500  have 
on  many  occasions  been  known  to  be  in  it.  The 
prices  are,  to  the  boxes  four  shillings,  to  the 
pit  two,  to  the  gallery  one  shilling.  The  pre- 
sent house  was  built  in  1804,  by  Mr.  John 
Astley,  who  had  been  originally  a  private  soldier 
in  the  15th,  or  Elliot's  own  light  horse.  It  was 
while  in  this  capacity  that  he  acquired  that  ex- 
pertness  in  horsemanship  which  led  him  to  ex- 
hibit his  equestrian  feats  in  public  He  com- 
menced his  equestrian  career  on  the  site  of  the 
present  house  in  the  open  air,  but  with  a  pent- 
roof  house  for  the  audience,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  rain.  This  was  about  the  year  1777. 
Mr.  Astley,  in  the  course  of  his  time,  erected 
more  theatres  perhaps  than  any  other  man  that 
ever  Hved.     Including  those  he  built  in  Paris, 
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.die  ^Dtkfd  number  was  aineteea.  He  died  in 
1814  at  Paris,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  His  son  succeeded  to  his  amphitheatre  at 
Westminster' Bridge,  as  well  as  his  other  pro- 
perty; but  singularly  enough  died,  in  1821,  in 
the  same  houses  chamber,  uid  bed,  as  his  father. 
The  house  is  rented  at  1,000/L  per  annum.  Mr. 
Ducrow  and  Mr.  West  are  the  present  proprie- 
tors. The  property  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  the  kind  in  town.  In  1834  the  profits  were 
siud  to  be  about  5,000/.,  though  the  season  only 
begins  at  Easter  and  ends  in  September.  It  has 
made  many  happy  hits  in  the  spectacle  way.  One 
piece  of  this  kind,  "  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  ex- 
hibited a  good  many  years  ago,  was  performed 
the  whole  of  one  season,  without  the  intermis- 
sion of  a  single  night— -a  thing  unprecedented — ' 
and  a  part  of  the  two  following  seasons.  A  run 
of  one  hundred  nights  is  not  uncommon  at 
Astle/s. 

The  Queen's  Theatre,  Tottenham-street, 
Tottenham-court  Road,  is  one  which  has  under- 
gone various  changes  of  name  as  well  as  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  At  first  it  was  called  the  Fitz- 
ROY  Theatre,  and  then  the  Regency  Theatre; 
afterwards  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  Toiten- 
JBAM  Street  Theatre  ;  at  another  period  it  was 
called  the  West  London  :  now  it  is  designated 
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The  Queen's.  It  was  originally  intended  for 
concerts  and  other  musical  entertainments.  It 
was  used  for  two  seasons,  soon  after^  the  peace 
of  1815^  for  the  representation  of  French  plays. 
The  usoal  pieces  of  late  have  been  burlettas, 
melo-dramasy  forces,  &c.  About  two  years 
since,  after  having  ruined  several  proprietors, 
and  been  often  shut  up  for  want  of  any  one 
sufficiently  adventurous  to  engage  in  the  spe- 
culation, it  was  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Bond,  who 
re-fitted  it  up  in  a  very  elegant  and  comfortable 
manner,  at  considerable  expense.  They  theu 
opened  it,  ostensibly  under  the  entire  management 
of  Mrs.  Nisbett,  and  with  a  much  more  effective 
company  than  had  ever  before  graced  its  boards, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  raising  of  the  prices 
of  admission  to  double  the  previous  prices,  a 
very  successful  campaign  was  commenced,  which 
lasted  for  five  or  six  months.  After  that  time 
it  was  again  subjected  to  a  series  of  reverses, 
which  ended  in  the  secession  of  '<  the  fiair  widow** 
and  her  two  sisters.  Of  late,  it  is  understood  to 
have  been  one  of  the  worst  theatrical  specula* 
tions  which  has,  for  some  years,  been  made  on  a 
smaD  scale.  The  price  of  admission  to  the 
boxes  is  four  shillings,  to  the  pit  two,  to  the 
gallery  one  shilling.    It  is  only  a  small  house^ 
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and  is  incapable  of  containing  more  than  600 
or  700  persons  with  any  measure  of  comfort. 

The  Victoria  Theatre  is  situated  in 
Waterloo  Road.  It  was  originally  called  the 
CoBouRo  Theatre,  after  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Cobnrg,  now  the  King  of  Belgium.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  a  proxy  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  It  was  opened  on  Whit-Mon- 
day, 1817.  For  a  time  it  was  successful;  but 
matters  soon  began  to  assume  a  gloomy  aspect. 
Eventually  it  passed  into  new  hands.  The 
second  lessee  did  not  long  retain  possession  of 
the  property :  it  was  soon  transferred  to  other, 
parties.  Circumstances  obliged  the  latter  parties 
to  relinquish  it :  others,  however,  undeterred  by 
the  reverses  of  those  who  preceded,  were  soon 
found  to  engage  in  the  speculation,  but  with  no 
better  success.  The  Coburg,  in  fact,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  yearp,  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  changing  hands.  After  being  for 
some  time  closed,  it  was  re-modelled  in  the  in« 
terior,  and  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  manner 
in  1832-3,  when  its  former  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  Victoria  Theatre.  It  is  a  well- 
built  and  elegant-looking  house,  both  externally 
and  in  the  interior.  It  has  only  one  tier  of 
boxes,  but  it  is  divided  by  a  passage;  the  firont 
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being  the  dress  circle.  The  admission  to  the 
latter  is  three  shillings,  to  the  other  boxes  it  is 
two ;  to  the  pit  it  is  one  shilling,  and  to  the 
gallery  sixpence.  The  theatre  is  very  large. 
The  gallery  alone  is  capable  of  containing  1,200 
or  1,400  persons;  it  is  the  most  commodious 
gaUery  of  any  theatre  in  London.  The  house 
altogether  can  contain  2,000  persons  with  ease. 
Upwards  of  2,500  have  been  known  to  be  in  it 
at  one  time.  It  has  not  been  mote  successful 
of  late  years  than  formerly.  Since  it  changed 
its  name  in  18d2,  Mr.  Davidge,  Mr.  Glossop,  and 
other  lessees,  have  severally  lost  large  sums  of 
money  by  it  The  pieces  generally  performed 
at  the  Victoria  are  melo-dramatic  spectacles^ 
burlettas,  hroes,  &c.  But  on  several  occasions 
the  legitimate  drama  has  been  represented,  and 
in  some  instances  with  great  effect  Some  years 
since  the  proprietor  was  subjected  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  acting  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays, — ^the 
prosecuting  party  being  the  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane.  I  shall  afterwards  advert  to  the  exclu- 
sive right  which  the  larger  establishments  have 
to  perform  the  regular  drama  in  the  metro* 
polis. 

The  Victoria  Theatre  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  to  the  public  several  performers  of 
merit    It  was  at  this  establishment  also  that 
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Stanfiield,  the  most  celebrated  painter*  in  his 
peculiar  walk,  of  the  present  day,  was  first 
brought  into  notice.  The  Victoria  has,  likewise^ 
acquired  some  distinction  from  the  ciroumstaoi^ 
of  Mr.  Peter  Bortbwick,  M.  P.,  whose  name  is 
well  knovm  to  the  public,  having  made  bis  dS^ 
but  on  its  boards  as  Othello,  in  Sbakspeare's 
tragedy  of  that  name,  two  or  three  years  before 
be  was  chosen  the  representative  of  the  borough 
of  Evesham.  So  decided  a  failure  vpas  the  hon« 
gentleman's  debut  that  he  never  again,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  appeared  on  the  boards  of  any  the- 
atrical establishment  But  though  his  fulure 
must  have  been  doubtless  mortifying  at  the 
time,  there  can  be  no  question  he  now  regards 
it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  in  his 
life,  as  it  compelled  him  to  9eek  for  some  other 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  paved  the 
way  for  his  being  sent  on  a  tour  through  the 
country,  in  1 832-0,  by  the  West  India  interest^ 
as  the  advocate  of  their  cause ;  which  again,  as  \% 
afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of  developii^  his 
talents  as  a  public  debater,  was  the  means  of  bift 
being  returned  to  Parhament  under  the  ausfnces 
of  a  well-known  Tory  baronet. 

llie  Surrey  Theatre  is  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Victoria.  It  is  situated  in  Bladk-« 
friars  Ro|ad,  near  the  Obeh^^c.    The  first  biJusft 
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built  in  1779y  but  was  burnt  down  in  1805. 
Ilie  present  house  was  erected  immediately  a&iN 
the  destruction  of  the  other.  Formerly  it  was 
eaUed  the  Royal  Circus,  having  been  built  for 
burlettas  and  equestrian  exhibitions;  but  in 
1809,  Mr.  EUiston,  afterwaids  of  the  Olympic, 
and  epeentoally  of  Drury  Lane,  became  the 
lessee,  when  he  converted  the  '<  ring"  into  an 
extensive  pit  Since  then  burlettas,  comic 
sketches,  &c.,  with  occasional  tragedies  and 
comedies,  have  been  the  entertainments  at  the 
Surr^.  Mr.  Hiomas  Dibdin  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  proprietor;  but  it  turned  out  uih 
profitably  for  him,  though  Mr.  Elliston,  his  pre< 
decessor,  cleared  a  considerable  sum  by  the 
speculation.  The  theatre  afterwards  fell  into 
various  hands;  most  of  whom  lost  considerable 
sums  by  it ;  while  the  pieces  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, remarkable  for  their  stupidity.  It  may 
be  right  to  add,  they  were  as  badly  represented 
Of  late,  several  very  successful  pieces  have  been 
produced  at  this  theatre.  <<  Black  Eyed  Susan" 
had  a  <<  run  "  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nights;  *<  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe  "*  has  been 
nearly  equally  fortunate.  These,  in  fact,  are  the 
sort  of  pieces  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  dramatic  geniuses  of  the  classical 
neigfibourhood  in  which  it  is  situated.    It  is 
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said,  that  for  some  years  past  large  sums  have 
heen  realised  hy  the  proprietors  of  this  theatre. 
It  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Da* 
vidge,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Oshaldiston,  the  lessee 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  pit  is,  per^ 
haps,  the  largest  of  any  house  in  Europe ;  when 
crowded  it  contains  about  2,000  persons.  The 
nightly  average  expenditure  is  60/.  On  benefit 
nights,  when  the  houses  are  good,  the  money 
taken  at  the  doors  is  firom  100/.  to  120/. 

The  remaining  theatres  are  so  small  and  un- 
important that  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words. 

Sadler's  Wells  is  situated  at  the  south  of 
Islington.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  theatrical  es- 
tablishments  in  the  metropolis,  having  been  ori- 
ginally built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  For 
more  than  a  century  it  has  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  pantomimes.  It  was  also 
popular  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  humour  of  the  elder  Grimaldi.  It  is  like- 
wise noted  among  the  lower  classes  for  the  su- 
pernatural and  horrible  character  of  its  pieces. 
It  is  a  neat  little  house,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining about  1,500  persons.  It  has  not  proved 
a  profitable  speculation  to  the  proprietors  lately. 
In  the  course  of  last  season  Mr.  OsbaldistoOy 
the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden,  became  the  lessee 
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of  Sadler^s  Wells,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  1,200/. 
Its  affairs  have  been  conducted  with  spirit  since 
il  came  into  his  hands.  The  prices  of  admis- 
sion are,  to  the  boxes  two  shillings,  to  the  pit 
one  shilling,  to  the  gallery  sixpence. 

The  Pavilion  Theatre  is  situated  in  the 
Whitecbapel  Road.  It  was  built  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  in  1825. 
It  is  a  small  house,  capable  of  containing  no 
more  than  1,200  persons.  The  prices  of  admis- 
sion are  the  same  as  those  of  Sadler's  Wells. 
It  has  some  celebrity  for  low  humorous  pieces, 
and  occasionally  imports  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night one  or  two  of  the  stars  of  lesser  magnitude . 
from  ihe  west-end  theatres.  Mrs.  Honey  graced 
its  boards  for  two  or  three  weeks  last  season. 
It  is  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  destitute.  It  is 
proverbial  for  affording  an  asylum  to  those  as-' 
pirants  at  the  higher  order  of  histrionic  distinc- 
tion who  have  ^  come  out "  in  the  larger  esta* 
blisbments  without  success. 

The  Gajuiick  Theatre  is  a  near  neighbour 
of  the  Pavilion.  It  is  in  Goodman's  fields, 
and  is  fEuned  for  its  being  the  house  in  which 
Garrick  made  his  debut  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. This  was  in  1741,  and  the  character  he 
assumed  was  Richard  HI.  It  is  a  small  theatre, 
but  very  neatly  fitted  up.    There  is  room  in  it 
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for  600  or  700  perBons,  though  it  can  but  sel- 
dom boast  of  so  numerous  an  attendance.  Its 
prices  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pavilion  and 
Saddler's  WeUs. 

There  is  another  theatre  in  Bbhopsgate  Street, 
which  was  built  about  two  years  since.  It  is 
qtdte  a  small  affair.  As  yet  it  has  made  no 
noise;  so  very  little,  indeed,  is  known  of  it, 
ihat^  perhaps,  not  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  the- 
atre*going  public  of  London  is  aware  of  its 
existence.  In  Milton  Street,  in  the  City,  there 
was  another  theatre  under  the  name  of  the  Cit7 
Theatre,  but  last  year  it  was  converted  into*  a 
Mechanic's  Institution,  through  the  week,  and 
a.  Dissenting  Chapel  on  Sundays.  It  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie^  of  Strat- 
ford, who,  from  first  to  last,  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  it  It  changed  its  lessees,  on  an  ave^ 
rage,  once  every  three  months,  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  Hiere  is  a  neat  little  theatre 
called  the  Clarence  Theatre,  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  King^s  Cross,  New  Road ;  but  it 
is  hardly  ev^  open.  The  Minor  Theatre,  in 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  has  also  been  shut 
for  three  or  four  years  past  There  are  two  or 
three  other  small  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis,  but  they  are  undeserving  of  notice. 

The  winter  houses,  and  the  leading  minor 
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dieatre%  kitariabl}r  fariiig  oul  pftntomimeB  at 
ChriBtotiBfl^  vhicb  iisuflitly  ha;re  a  m  weeW  run. 
Xa  Dr ury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  neatres  these 
4ure  got  up  with  very  great  expeaseb  The  cost  of 
preparing  tiiose  of  1886-21^  wm  aa  follows: — 

£ 

Drury  Lane  .  .  .     1,870 

Covent  Grarden         •   .  .  .     1,426 

AdelpM     .  .  .  .500 

Surrey  .  .  .  .        600 

Cobourg  (now  the  "Victoria)  .  .       400 

Pavilion  •  •  .  .        100 

The  pantomimes  are  a  great  source  of  attrac- 
tion to  young  people ;  and  as  they  are  always 
brought  out  on  •*  Box-night,"  when  there  is 
aomething  in  the  pockets  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  galleries  of  the  various  theatres  are,  on 
tihose  occasions,  crowded  to  suffocation ;  and  a 
more  motley  appearance  was  never  assuredly 
presented  than  that  which  then  graces  the  va- 
rious galleries.  The  ruling  on  the  front  seat 
exhibits  a  goodly  array  of  all  sorts  of  second- 
hand apparel.  It  would  do  the  heart  of  a  Jew 
old  clothesman  good  to  see  it  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pawnbroker's  shop:  bonnets 
broken  in  the  crown,  or  without  any  crown  at 
all ;  caps  **  all  tattered  and  torn  ;*  shawls  which 
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were  once  of  Tarious  haes,  but  which  are  now, 
for  the  want  of  the  application  of  a  little  soap^ 
all  pretty,  much  of  one  colour;  hats,  coatSy 
waistcoats,  &c.  &c^  are  aU  fiustened  to  the  rail- 
ing along  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  gallery. 
Then  there  are  *Hhe  gods*^  themselves — the 
name  by  which  they  have  always  been  called 
since  Garrick  delivered,  one  of  his  celebrated 
prologues,  in  which,  when  apostrophising  that 
portion  of  the  audience  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ceiling,  he  exclaimed, 

"  And  you,  ye  gods  \  to  merit  never  blind—- 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

A  very  large  proportion  of  "  the  deities"  on 
such  occasions  consists  of  chimney-sweep  appren- 
tices, who  are  by  far,  considering  their  limited 
means,  the  most  liberal  patronisers  of  the  drama. 
A  considerable  number  of  their  sootships  are  al- 
ways to  be  seen  in  the  front  seats,  where  their 
black  frontispieces  oddly  contrast  with  their 
tusks  and  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  which  are 
displayed  to  great  advantage  on  such  occasions. 
There  is  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of  bakers'  ap- 
prentices on  box-night,  who  are  sure  to  be  seen 
sitting  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  youthful  knights 
of  the  soot-brush-  A  large  number  of  those  who 
people  the  upper  regions  of  the  house  appear  in 
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Aeir  shirt-sleeves:  th^  coats  an  ddFed  b^ 
cause  the  heat  of  the  place  has  become  iiitoler»- 
ble.  Others  are  swearing  and  fighting;  while 
cries  of  «*  turn  him  out !"  "  turn  him  out!'*  **  or- 
der, order !"  ^  silence  there  !"  assail  your  ears 
from  all  quarters.  It  were  impossible,  indeed, 
to  witness  a  more  uproarious  scene  than  that  in- 
variably exhibited  on  such  occasions.  The  un- 
limited play  which  the  '^  diyinities^  give  their 
lungs  on  these  nights  often,  in  fact,  has  the  effect 
of  entirely  drowning  the  voices  of  the  actors  on 
the  stage.  The  truth  is,  that  they  claim  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  be  as  noisy  as  they  please  on 
box-night,  and  all  efforts  to  preserve  order  would 
be  perfectly  useless^ 

Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  piece,  on  its  first 
production,  condemned?  or,  to  use  theatrical 
phraseology,  **  damned," — in  any  of  the  larger 
establishments  ?  No  one  who  has  not  witnessed 
such  a  scene  can  form  any  idea  of  it  The  au- 
dience, on  such  occasions,  are  in  a  perfect  hub- 
bub. Mr.  CConnell,  even  when  in.  his  most 
violent  and  most  forcible  moods,  never  produced 
so  much  *<  agitation"  in  any  assemblage  of  the 
«*  finest  pisantry  in  the  world,"  as  is  exhibited 
in  Drury  Lane,  or  Covent  Garden,  when  a  new 
piece  is  undergoing  the  process  of  utter  ^^  damnsr- 
tion.^    The  great  majority  of  the  audience  seem 
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to  make  the  matter  a  personal  one.  They  feel 
ae  if  some  insuh  had  been  offered  to  them  indi- 
vidually by  the  luckless  wi^t  of  an  author,  and 
the  scarcely  less  unfortunate  proprietor  of  the 
theatre.  They  will  in  such  cases  rise  from  their 
seats,  and  express  their  indignation,  not  only  in 
loud  hisses,  groans,  &c.,  but  by  the  most  violeat 
gestures.  But  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  a  scene 
of  this  kind  will  be  afforded  by  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  particular  one  which  was  exhibited 
last  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and  which  I  drew 
up  immediately  after  its  ooeurrence. 

The  piece  was  called  "  The  Fortune  of  War;  a 
National  Military  Operatic  Drama."  What  the 
incidents  were,  it  would  h^ve  been  imposeibk^ 
under  any  circumstances,  from  the  sheerstupidity 
of  the  piece,  to  discov^;  but  that  impossibility, 
if  there  be  not  an  Irishism  in  the  expression, 
was  rendered  still  more  impossible  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  received.  It  is  questioi^ 
able  if  ever  an  "  Operatic,"  or  any  other  drama, 
was  more  unmercifully  damned  The  first  act — 
it  was  in  two  acts— had  not  proceeded  lEar  when 
symptoms  of  the  coming  stonn  of  disapprobation 
began  to  manifest  themselves.  The  audience  in 
different  parts  of  the  house  commenced  the  scene 
by  fiunt  hiss^.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
consummate  clumsiness  with  which  the  leading 
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militBry  evolutions — ^which,  by  the  way,  oonsti- 
tated  the  staple  of  the  piece — were  performed  in 
one  of  the  scenes,  called  forth  a  burst  of  con- 
denmation  from  all  parti  of  the  house.  A  more 
awkward  squad  than  the  histrionic  troops  was 
neyer  exhibited  either  on  the  stage  or  on  the 
parade;  none  of  them  seamed  capable  of  making 
a  single  tolerable  movement  At  one  time  they 
were  all  mingled  together,  French  and  English, 
in  glorious  confusion ;  at  another,  they  all  rush- 
ed, some  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another, 
off  the  stage,  without  any  reason  which  the  au- 
dience could  perceive  for  their  sudden  exit  For 
the  next  minute  or  two  the  stage  was  entirely 
deserted ;  neither  Frenchman  nor  Englishman, 
nor  any  other  man,  was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  The 
audience — and  really  it  was  no  wonder — now 
began  to  lose  all  patience,  and  cries  of  "  Off,  off  !** 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  If  these 
cries  were  louder  and  more  general  in  one  part 
than  another,  it  was  in  the  second  and  third  tiers 
of  boxes.  The  uproar  had  by  this  time  become 
80  great  and  general  that  not  one  word  of  what 
was  said  on  the  stage,  with  one  or  two  occasional 
exceptions,  was  heard.  The  first  act,  however, 
was  eventually  brought  to  a  close  without  the 
audience  offering  an  absolute  interruption  to  the 
piece.     But  the  second  had  no  sooner  commen- 
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ced  than  the  yet  more  stupid  and  clumsy  evola- 
tions  of  the  troops — all  of  the  actors  on  one  oe- 
casion  appeared  as  soldiers — ^raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  audience  to  so  high  a  jntch,  that  the 
cries  of  <^  This  is  an  insult  to  us  r*  "  Give  us  hack 
our  money  !''  and  **  Return  us  our  tin  I"  **  Ofl^ 
off  r  &C.  became  so  loud  and  general,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  piece.  In 
the  midst  of  the  deafening  uproar  and  confusion, 
Mr.  Wallack,  the  stage-manager,  came  forward 
to  address  the  audience,  but  he  was  for  some  time 
assailed  with  such  a  volley  of  hisses  and  yells 
that  his  efforts  to  make  himself  heard  were  alto- 
gether ineffectuaL  Cries  of  **  Hear  him,  hear 
him  r  at  last  proceeded  from  several  parts  of  the 
house,  which  had  the  effect  of  partially  restoring 
order.  Mr.  Wallack  then  commenced  thus : — 
*^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  most  respectfully 
appeal  to  the  liberal  part  of  the  audience,^' — ( Here 
Mr.  Wallack^s  voice  was  drowned  amidst  the 
storm  of  hisses  which  again  proceeded  from  the 
galleries  and  the  pit,) — <<  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  and  think  that'* — (Renewed  uproar  which 
prevented  his  completing  the  sentence.)—*'  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen,  will  you  hear  me?  Will 
you  allow  the  piece  to  proceed  ?*  ( Shouts  of  '*  No, 
no  !**  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  with  one  or  two 
fidnt  cries  of  "  Yes,  yes  T) 
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A  pause  then  ensued  in  Mr.  WaUack^B  ad- 
dress owing  to  the  deafening  noise  which 
premled  in  aU  parts  oi  the  theatre.  At  length  . 
he  agun  eodeaToored  to  {ffocure  a  hearing: — 
^  If  you  will  not  allow  me" — (A  voice  in  one  of 
the  comer  boxes — <<  The  mSitary  evolutions  are 
most  shameful'')  Mr.  Wallack — *^  In  answer  to 
that  gentleman  in  the  comer,  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  done  my  duty.  I  have  done  everything 
in  my  power  to  make  the  representation  of  the 
piece  as  eflSdent  as  possible.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
Ueroen,  I  am  no  soldier,  though  I  now  appear  in 
the  character  of  one ;  but  I  repeat,  that  in  get- 
ting up  this  piece  I  have  done  my  duty." 

A  voice  in  the  boxes— *<  None  of  you  have 
done  your  duty,  except  Mr.  Daly.* 

Another  voice— "  The  men  can't  move  a  step.'* 
Cnes  of  ^*Oi^  off!"  Hisses  and  yells  were  here 
renewed  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  So  great  was 
the  confusion  that  about  five  minutes  elapsed 
before  anydiing  was  said  or  done  on  the  stage. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  actors  or 
troops  again  presented  themselves,  and  made 
another  attempt  to  proceed  with  the  piece. 

A  voice  in  the  upper  boxes — ^^  Don^t  make 
fools  of  yourselves  any  longer."  (Loud  laughter.) 

Another  voice — ^^  You  should  shut  shop  at 
once."  (Renewed  kilter,  mingled  with  hisses 
and  yells.) 
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The  euriam  here  fell.  Whether  it  fiboold 
have  dotie  e6  in  the  aatural  course  of  thingB,  or 
whether  it  wil&  dropped  intentioiially,  because  it 
was  imposBibld^  te  proceed,  I  hare  not  the  meana 
of  knowing.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwaids  it  was 
again  raised,  and  for  a  very  short  space  the  piece 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  less  of  uproar  and 
confusion,  though  the  hisses  and  derisive  laugh, 
ter  were  still  to 'be  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
theatre.  The  awkward  evohitions  of  **^  the  im» 
litary"  began,  however,  to  be  again  repeated, 
and  the  displeasure  of  the  audience  became  once 
more  as  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed  as 
before.  Still,  amidst  all  their  dissatis&ction  aft 
the  extreme  stupidity  of  the  piece,  and  the 
equally  stupid  way  in  which  it  was  got  ttp^ 
there  was  something  so  excessively  ludicrous  in 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  the 
troops,  some  of  whom  carried  children  on  their 
backs,  tiiat  the  audience  could  not  refrain  from 
mingling  loud  bursts  of  laughter  with  tiie  yelh 
and  hisses  which  greeted  the  performers  from 
all  directions.  CWes  of  "  Cut  it  short  P*  «  Down 
witii  the  curtain !"  ^  We  want  no  more  of  it  P* 
^  Off,  off  r*  &C.,  were  once  more  heard  from  all 
quarters.  The  performers  now  simultaneously, 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  disappeared  from  the  stage, 
and  the  performance  was  consequentlV  at  a 
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stand-stilL  When  the  troops  re-appeared,  they 
were  assailed  with  tremendous  hisses,  mingled 
with  laughter.  **  Have  you  nearly  done  yet  ?* — 
"  OS,  off  r—«  Give  us  back  our  money  !"— and 
other  cries  of  a  similar  kind,  again  became  as 
loud  and  general  as  before.  The  voices  of  the 
performers  were  completely  drowned  amidst  the 
tremendous  uproar  which  now  prevailed  in  every 
section  of  the  house.  One  of  the  actors,  at  this 
part  of  the  performance,  carried  a  long  stick  in 
his  hand,  when  a  person  in  the  second  tier  of 
boxes  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ^^  You 
had  better  all  cut  your  sticks  P  (Loud  laughter.) 
The  actors  here  again  quitted  the  stage  abruptly, 
m  a  mass,  amidst  roars  of  laughter  which  con- 
vulsed the  house.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  so,  they  re-appeared  on  the  stage,  but  were 
met  by  deafening  cries  of  **  Shame,  shame  T — 
**  Go  to  bed  P  and  universal  hissing  and  yells. 
The  same  sort  of  acting,  if  so  it  must  be  called, 
and  tiie  same  hissing,  hooting,  and  yelling,  on 
the  part  of  the  audience,  were  kept  up  for  about 
ten  minutes  longer,  when,  passing  over  various 
intermediate  incidents  in  the  piece,  the  last  scene 
occurred,  and  tiie  curtain  dropped  amidst  yells 
and  hisses,  and  marks  of  disapprobation,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

On  tiie  fill!  of  the  curtain  part  of  the  audience 
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quitted  the  theatre,  but  the  great  majority  re- 
mained, and  raised  a  tremendous  clamour  for 
Mr.  Wallack,  in  order  that  he  might  apologise 
for  the  insult,  as  they  called  it^  or  explain  the 
cbcumstances  under  which  it  had  been  offered 
to  them.  Mr.  Wallack  resisted  the  call  for  about 
five  minutes,  but  finding  the  clamour  continue 
to  increase  instead  of  diminishing,  he  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  received  with  tremendous 
hissings  which  prevented  his  speaking  for  some 
time ;  but  at  length  the  cries  of  <^  Hear  him, 
hear  him  I"  becoming  general,  order  was  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  render  him  audible.  He  then 
began  thus : — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you 
to  know  your  pleasure,  and — ^  (Here  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  deafening  yells  and  hootings,  min- 
gled with  cries  of  "  Why  insult  us  with  such  a 
piece?*' — "Why  not  apologise  at  once?'* — «  Why 
outrage  the  public  with  such  trash?")  Other 
such  questions  proceeded  from  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Wallack — "  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for 
me  to  answer  such  a  multitude  of  questions  at 
once.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  come  her^ 
to  know  your  pleasure,  and-—" 

A  g^itleman  in  oue  of  the  side  boxes  here 
interrupted  Mr.  Wallack  by  observing  that  the 
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military  evolutionB  were  most  disgraceful :  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  exhibited  be- 
fore any  audience. 

Mr.  Wallack — **  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
military  evolutions.  If  I  had  had  my  own  way 
of  it — "^  (Here  Mr.  Wallaek  spoke  with  peculiar 
emphasis)— if  I  had  had  my  own  way  of  it,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  this  scene  of  confusion  would  not 
have  occurred,— (Loud  cheers,) — I  should  have 
substituted  common  sense  for  nonsense.  (Tre- 
mendous cheering.)  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
allow  me  most  respectfully  to  inform  you  that 
this  piece  is  withdrawn.*^  (Renewed  cheering.) 
The  audience  then  peaceably  retired. 

What  a  strikiog  contrast  do  the  larger  theatri- 
cal establishments  of  the  present  time  present  to 
those  of  Shakspeare's  days  I  The  price  of  ad- 
mission to  the  boiLes  of  the  Globe  Theatre^ 
Bankside,  Southwark,  in  which  the  Bard  of  Avon 
performed,  and  iii  which  most  of  his  best  plays 
were  first  brought  out,  was  one  shilling,  and  to 
the  pit  and  gallery  sixpence.  The  prices  of  ad- 
mission to  the  other  theatres,  which  might  be 
considered  the  minor  houses  of  that  period,  were, 
to  the  boxes  twopence,  and  to  the  pit  and  gal- 
leries one  penny.  Thetheatresofthose  days  had 
thatched  roofr  in  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out- 
ade:  they  were  so  small  that  twenty  pounds  was 
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deemed  a  prodigioas  sum  to  receive  in  one 
night  The  audience  in  the  pit  had  to  stand, 
there  heing  no  seats  to  sit  on.  There  was  no 
scenery  to  please  the  eye,  or  give  effect  to  the 
representation  of  the  pieces ;  and  the  only  stage 
the  actors  had  to  tread  on,  was  a  rough  floor, 
strewed  with  rushes.  One  piece  only  was  per^ 
formed  at  a  time,  and  the  hour  of  commencing 
was  twelve  at  noon.  The  performance  was 
usually  over  between  three  and  four  o^clock. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  audience 
in  the  boxes  of  the  London  theatres  are  admit- 
ted free.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances under  which  many  persons  have  the 
right  of  free  admission  to  Drury  Lane.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  who  thus  visit  this  establi^ment 
every  night  free  of  expense,  there  are  many 
others  who  obtain  their  admissions  as  the  friends 
of  the  lessee  or  of  some  of  the  leading  perform- 
ers. The  daily  newspapers  also,  and  the  leading 
weekly  ones,  have  transferable  season  tickets  of 
admission  for  two  persons  to  aU  the  theatres. 
The  leading  writers  for  the  stage  have  likewise 
permission  to  visit  the  theatres  gratuitously 
whenever  they  chooae. 

There  is  no  profession  in  the  world  so  «r-> 
duous  and  precarious  as  that  of  the  stage.  Bodi 
the  mental  and  pbyacal  powers  of  the  actcnr  are 
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constantly  on  the  rack*  It  is  only  by  the  most 
severe  and  unremitting  exertion  that  he  can 
hope  to  attain  any  measure  of  distinction;  and 
the  same  exertion  is  necessary  to  preserve  it 
Audiences  are  very  capricious  and  very  ungrate 
fill :  the  least  thing — the  slightest  defect  in  act^ 
ing^  emends  them,  however  meritorious  the 
actor^s  previous  performances  may  have  been. 
Hie  most  distinguished  success  for  a  lengthened 
series  of  years  is  no  extenuation,  in  their  esti- 
mation,  for  one  night's  failure.  Our  actors  are 
in  exactly  the  same  predicament,  in  this  respect^ 
as  the  greyhound  in  the  fable  that  was  severely 
beat  by  its  master,  because  it  &iled  to  catch  the 
hare  for  the  hundredth  time,  though  it  had  been 
successful  in  the  chaee  in  the  previous  ninety- 
nine  cases. 

Few,  even  of  our  popular  actors,  ever  realise 
a  moderate  independence.  I  know  of  none  of 
those  of  the  present  time  who  have  done  so, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Farren» 
Mr.  Liston,  Mr.  Macready,  and  two  or  three 
others.  The  great  majority  of  the  third  and 
fourth-rate  actors,  and  almost  all  at  and  under 
mediocrity,  have  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle 
with  pecuniary  difficulties;  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, with  starvation  itself.  How  many,  even  of 
those  actors  who,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  were 
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popular  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  theatre- 
going  public>  have,  when  overtaken  by  advanced 
years,  been  doomed  to  encounter  aU  the  horrors 
of  want ! 

The  writers  for  the  theatres  are  numerous; 
f)ut  only  a  few  of  them  have  obtained  much 
celebrity.  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  stands  nearly 
alone  in  tragedy;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  one  has  equalled  him  since  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfoimi's  tragedy 
of  "  Ion,"  and  several  tragedies  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford.  Miss  Baillie,  and  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 
turin,  possess  great  literary  merit;  but  they  are 
not  well  adapted  for  representation.  In  comedies 
and  farces,  the  names  of  Poole,  Theodore  Hook, 
Planche,  and  Reynolds,  are  well  known,  ti 
light  pieces  generally,  Messrs.  Moncrieff,  Peake, 
Leman  Rede,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  and  Thomas 
Dibdin,  are  the  most  successful 

The  rate  of  remuneration  for  dramatic  pieces 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  •  A  popular 
writer  will  sometimes  get  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
for  a  piece  which  occupies  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  representation,  though  frequently  the  half 
of  that  sum  is  not  given.  A  very  general  prac- 
tice is  to  give  the  author  a  small  sum  for  the 
piece,  say  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  allow  him  a  guinea  for  every 
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night  it  is  performed  after  a  limited  number, 
say  twelve,  of  representations.  Unless  where 
some  such  arrangement  is  made  between  the  au- 
thor and  the  manager,  the  proprietors  will  sorne^ 
times  realise  a  little  fortune  by  a  successful  piece^ 
while  the  imfortunate  author  has  only  pocketted 
a  few  pounds  by  the  labour  of  his  brains.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  it  was  un^^ 
derstood,  cleared,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
25,000/.  by  «Tom  and  Jerry,^  while  Mr.  Mon* 
criefl^  who  adapted  it  from  Pierce  Egan's 
**  Life  in  London,^  only  received  a  mere  trifle 
for  his  trouble.  The  inadequate  remuneratiou 
which  play-writers  receive  for  their  labour,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  though  Thomas 
Dibdin  has,  from  first  to  last,  written  nearly  three 
hundred  pieces,  of  one  kind  or  other,  for  the 
theatres,  the  great  majority  of  which  have  been 
very  successful, — he  has  not  been  able,  as  he 
stated  some  time  since,  to  save  anything  of  what 
he  had  thus  earned.  Some  successful  pieces  pro* 
duce  a  large  sum  to  the  authors,  from  their  pub- 
lication. Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.,  the  music- 
sellers  in  Regent-street,  gave  Mr.  Bunn  1,000/. 
for  the  «  Maid  of  Artois." 

One  great  ground  of  complaint  which  writers 
for  the  theatres  had,  until  lately,  was  that  they  had 
no  copyright  m  the  pieces  they  produce.   Within 
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ft  km  wedLS  after  the  produetion  of  a  suecessful 
|Hece  in  any  of  the  leading  theatres  in  London,  it 
was  brought  ont  at  ahnost  every  theatre  in  the 
country;  wUle  not  a  farthing  was  given,  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  latter  establishments,  to  the 
author,  however  great  the  aiaount  of  profits  they 
derived  firom  it  They  have  always  managed  these 
maitters  better  in  France.  There  an  author  gets  a 
certain  sum  for  his  piece  before  it  is  produced,  and 
then  a  small  sum  every  night  it  is  acted.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  theatre  in  which  the 
pieee  was  originally  brought  out,  but  to  every 
theatre  throughout  the  country  in  which  it  is 
acted.  An  office  is  established  hi  the  various 
large  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
sums  which  thus  become  due  to  a  successful 
dramatic  writer ;  and  in  some  cases  the  aggre- 
gate amounf  is  very  large.  In  1828,  Mr.  Scribe, 
the  most  popular  dramatist  in  France,  received, 
in  this  way,  about  5,000/.  for  his  works. 

No  theatre  can  be  opened  in  that  part  of 
London  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  without  a  special  license  from  his 
lordship  having  been  first  obtained.  The 
license  never,  in  any  case,  except  in  those  of 
the  two  larger  establishments,  exceeds  the  pe- 
riod of  six  months  in  one  year.  This  power  of 
preventing  the  opening  of  theatres  without  the 
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sanction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  vested  by 
the  legislature  in  his  lordship  with  a  view  to 
afford  due  protection  to  the  three  patent  theatres* 
No  new  piece  can  be  produced  at  any  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres,  without  having  been  first 
submitted  to,   and  approved  by,  the  dramatic 
censor.     Mr.  George  Colman,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated dramatist  of  that  name,  is  the  gentleman 
who  at  present  fills  that  office.     The  object  of 
subjecting  all  theatrical  productions  to  this  or- 
deal, is  to  prevent  anything  appearing  which 
may  be  immoral  or  obscene.      I  express  no 
opinion  at  present  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  tendency  of  our  dramatic  representations  be 
immoral  or  otherwise :  that  is  a  point  on  which 
I  know  a  diversity  of  sentiment  exists.    But  I 
do  not  see  how  any  person  of  well-constituted 
mind  can  question  the  propriety  of  having  those 
passages  expunged  from  theatrical  pieces,  which 
either  contain  manifestly  indelicate  allusions — ^ 
which  profane  the  name  of  the  Deity— or  speak 
irreverently  of  divine  things.     Notwithstanding 
the  careful  surveillance  of  Mr.  Q>lman,  it  is  un- 
happily too  true  that  passages  of  a  very  improper 
kind  often  escape,  and  disgust  the  minds  and 
shix^k  the  feelings  of  every  virtuous  person  who 
hears  them  spoken.    What  would  be  the  pro- 
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bable  magnitude  of  the  evil,  were  dramatic 
authors  allowed  unbounded  license  of  expression, 
will  be  at  once  inferred  by  those  who  have  some 
idea  of  the  loose  notions  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
rals, which  sereral  of  the  modem  writers  of 
theatrical  pieces  entertain. 
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CHAPTER  UL 

THE  CLUBS. 

Brookes'— White's— Boodle's^The  Carlton  Club— T^ 
Reform  Club— The  Athencum  Club— The  Clarence 
Club— The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unirersity  Club 
—The  United  University  Clut>— The  Oriental  Club— 
The  TraTellers'  Club— The  Union  Club— The  United 
Service  Club— The  Junior  United  Service  Club— Re. 
marks  on  the  United  Service  Clubs — The  Wyndham 
Club— The  late  Westminster  Reform  Club— MisceU 
laneous  ObservatlDns. 

The  Clubs  of  London  is  a  subject  which  occu- 
pies much  of  the  attention  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  metropolitan  society.  Hiey 
undoubtedly  exercise  a  yery  considerable,  though 
it  may  be  an  imperceptible,  influence  over  the 
minds  of  persons  belonging  to  those  classes. 
Almost  every  man  of  any  note  is  a  member  of 
one  or  other  of  these  dubs.    Some  are  members 
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of  two  or  three  of  them.  Mr.  O'ConneD,  for 
example,  is  a  member  of  three— Brookes's,  the 
Reform  Club,  and  the  Clarence  Club.  A  con- 
stant interchange  of  sentiment  on  all  important 
topics  of  the  day  takes  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  leading  clubs.  <*  The  clubs  say  so 
and  so,"  is  an  expression  we  hear  every  day 
of  our  lives.  Few,  however,  but  the  members 
themselves,  know  anything,  beyond  the  mere 
name,  of  these  associations.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — ^those  where  some 
private  person  engages  to  fiimish  the  members 
indth  certain  conveniences,  on  their  paying  him  a 
certain  sum  as  entrance-money,  and  a  specified 
annual  subscription.  These  clubs  are  called 
Subscription  Clubs.  The  other  class  of  clubs 
are  those  in  which  a  certain  number  of  gentle- 
men join  together,  build  or  rent  a  house  for 
themselves,  engage  servants,  and  procure  every- 
thing they  eat  and  drink  at  the  price  charged 
by  the  tradesmen.  The  latter  class  of  clubs  is 
by  £ur  tiie  most  numerous. 

Of  the  Subscription  Clubs,  excluding  of 
course  Crockford'e^  which  will  come  in  more 
properly  under  the  head  <<  Gaming  Hoiisesy^ 
Bbookes's  is  the  most  noted.  It  was  established 
by  a  Mx,  Brookes,  keeper  of  a  respectable  hotel 
in  St  James's  Street^  where  it  still  is.    It  dates 
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ate  origin  as  far  back  as  1770,  Brookes  engaged 
to  give  the  members  the  use  of  his  bouse — to 
supply  them  with  a  certain  number  of  news- 
papers, periodicals,  &a — to  provide  them  with 
senrants-^and  to  furnish  them  with  dinners  on 
certain  terms^  which  are  so  moderate  that  on 
every  silch  dinner  die  landlord  loses  from  three 
to  four  shillings.  He  further  left  it  to  the  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  who  first  joined  the  Club 
to  frame  any  rules  and  regulations  they  thought 
proper  respecting  the  admission  of  members, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  reading- 
room.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  when  they  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that,  in  order  that  no  party  obnoxious  to 
any  individual  member  should  be  admitted,  the 
election  should  be  by  ballot,  and  that  one  black 
ball  should  exclude  the  candidate  for  admission. 
Since  then  the  terms  of  admssion  have  been 
dbanged :  it  is  now,  as  in  all  the  other  Clubs^  a 
r^;ulation  in  Brookes'^s  that  there  must  be  one 
black  for  every  ten  white  balls,  to  secure  the  re- 
jection of  the  candidate. 

AmoDg  those  who  were  the  founders  of  this 
club,  were  the  late  Earl  Fltzwilliam,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Chofanondeley,  and  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  It  was,  and  still  is,  composed  of  men  of 
liberal    politics.      George    the   Fourth,    when 
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Prince  Regent)''^  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  almost  all 
the  other  most  distinguished  Whigs  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  were  memhers  of 
Brookes's.  To  be  a  member  then  was  deemed 
an  honour  of  no  ordinary  kind  Care  was  taken 
that  the  members  should  consist  of  the  choicest 
spirits  and  most  cdebrated  men  of  the  Whig 
school  of  politics.  It  was  also  an  aristocratic 
dub.  At  that  time  no  man  who  had  not  a  cer- 
tain status  in  the  feshionable  world  was  ad- 
mitted A  good  deal  of  this  spirit  was  kept  up 
for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Alderman  Wood  was  not  ad- 
mitted, until  after  twelve  years  persevering  ap- 
plication, though  he  had  been  part  of  that  time 
twice  Lord  Mayor ;  the  ground  of  his  exclusion 
was  that  he  was  a  city  man.  Mr.  Combe,  of 
the  great  brewing-house  of  "  Combe,  Delafield, 
and  Co.,"  was  also  excluded,  because  he  was  a 
tradesman.  All  traces  of  this  aristocratic  spirit^ 
however,  have  long  since  died  away.  Men  of 
respectability,  and  of  liberal  politics,  are  now 
admitted  on  their  first  application. 

When  Brookes^s  was  originally  established,  and 

*  The  late  King,  when  Prince  Regent,  was  ad. 
mitted  without  being  balloted  for;  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind^  in  the  history  of  the  institution^  on  re- 
cord. 
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for  many  years  after,  it  was  a  great  place  for 
gambling.  Many  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
have  been  lost  from  first  to  last  there.  It  was 
the  leading  place  in  the  metropolis  for  gamblings 
until  eclipsed  by  Crockford's.  In  1799  enor- 
mous sums  were  lost  and  won  at  Brookes^s. 
That  year  no  fewer  than  four  pigeons  made 
their  appearance,  so  well  feathered,  that  it  was 
supposed  their  united  fortunes  were  not  much 
short  of  2,000,000/.  In  less  than  twelve  months 
neither  of  them  had  a  ferthing.  One  of  them, 
a  young  nobleman,  was  obliged  within  a  year  of 
his  dtbut  as  a  gambler  in  Brookes's,  to  borrow 
eighteenpence  of  the  waiter  to  pay  for  the  car- 
riage of  a  present  of  game,  which  had  been  sent 
him  by  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  was  not 
aware  of  his  altered  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Crockford's,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  hardly  any  gambling  in 
this  club.  The  gamblers  all  resort  to  the  great 
hell,  "  a  little  higher  up,*'  as  the  waiters  say. 

The  terms  of  admission  to  Brookes's  are 
twenty  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  is  ten 
guineas.  The  number  of  members  is  at  present,  ^ 
or  was  in  August  last,  575,  Though  the  name 
of  Brookes  is  still  kept  up,  the  house  has  for  many 
years  belonged  to  Messrs.  Page  and  Halse 
White's  Club,   St.  James-street^  is  one  of 
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the  oldest  in  London.  It  and  Brookes's  are 
rivals.  Its  constitution  is  essentially  the  same^ 
and  the  tenns  of  admission  in  both  are  twenty 
guineas,  and  the  yearly  subseripticm  ten  guineas. 
In  the  first  instance*  as  in  Brookes's,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  gambling  in  White's,  but  that 
was  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to  by  the 
establishment  of  Crockford's.  Whitens  b  cele- 
brated for  its  good  dinnersi  and  for  the  friendly 
feeling  which  eiusta  among  its  members.  I  cai^- 
not  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  its 
members,  but  I  believe  it  is  about  500,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  of  liberal  pplitics. 

Boodle's  Club  is  also  in  St  James-street. 
Its  constitution  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Brookes's 
and  White's,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
It  The  principal  difference  between  the  three 
dubs  is,  that  while  the  other  two  are  liberal. 
Boodle's  is  essentially  a  Tory  club.  The  number 
of  members  is  under  500.  The  house  is  small; 
but  there  is  much  more  comfort  in  the  interior 
than  one  would  expect  from  its  external  appear- 
ance. The  members  are  particularly  attached  to 
it;  they  are  positive  there  is  no  club  like  it  in 
London — ^nor  out  of  London  either.  It  is  a  club 
of  which  one  hears  little,  but  the  members  are 
everlastingly  talking  about  it  themselves;  and 
they  are  quite  surprised  that  it  b  not  the  univer- 
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sal  (jopic  of  oonveTBatioii*  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  steaks  and  ebop8>  which,  with 
most  men,  is  a  very  great  recommmdation. 

These  three  are  the  leading  Subscription 
dubs.  I  come  now  to  the  second  class  of 
Clubs.  As  already  menti<Hied,  they  are  very 
numerous.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  leading 
ones,  not  taking  them  either  according  to  their 
relative  importance^  or  the  date  of  their  origin, 
but  at  perfect  random.  The  principal  clubs» 
then,  of  ^is  class  are — the  Carlton  Club,  the 
Reform  Club»  the  Athenaeum  Club,  the  Cla- 
rence Club,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni-» 
versity  Club»  the  United  University  Club,  the 
Oriental  Club^  the  Travellers'  Club^  the  Union 
Qub,  the  United  Service  Club^  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  and  the  Windham  Gub. 

The  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  is  one  whose 
name  meets  one^s  eye  every  day  in  the  public 
prints.  It  is  essentially  a  political  club.  I  need 
not  add  it  is  a  th<Jrough-going  Tory  club.  The 
grand  qualification,  in  addition  to  having  the 
entrance  money,  lOL  10«.  in  your  pocket,  aud  a 
good  coat  on  your  back,  is  your  being  known 
to  be  a  person  who  will  go  the  whole  hog  in 
Conservatism..  Satisfy  the  members  of  this,  and 
no  further  questions  will  be  asked.  You  will 
have  the  honour  of  being  elected  by  a  universe 
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of  white  balls.  The  probability  is  they  will  be 
all  white, — just  as  if  there  were  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  black  ball  in  existence.  Alas !  how 
different  the  reception  of  candidates,  whom  one 
would  think  perfectly  unexceptionable,  at  the 
Athenaeum  and  most  other  clubs  ! 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Carlton  Club 
is  at  present  about  950;  it  is,  however,  in- 
creasing every  year.  The  admission  money  and 
the  annual  subscription  are  the  same,  namely, 
10/.  lOs.  In  this  the  Carlton  differs  from  all 
the  other  clubs,  as  their  entrance  money  iB 
always  much  higher  than  the  regular  subscrip- 
tion. The  income  of  the  dub  for  the  present 
year  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  12,000/^  while 
the  current  expenditure^  it  is  supposed,  will  not 
exceed  6,830/.  The  foUovdng  are  the  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  current  expenditure. 
t  give  them  because  they  vnll  furnish  some  idea 
of  the  leading  sources  of  the  expenses  of  all 
other  clubs : — 


Ground  Rent  and  Taxes 

.  £1,000 

Interest  on  20,000^  at  five  per  cent     , 

1,000 

Servants'  wages,  Livery,  and  Board 

2,500 

Fuel 

350 

T^ighting 

450 

Newspapers            .            .          .          , 

800 
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Periodicals        .             .            .              .  £100 

Stationary  and  Printing          .                .  350 

Washing             ....  300 

Miscellaneous          .            .                  .  500 

Making  the  above  sum  of  6,850/.  This,  how- 
ever, gives  no  adequate  notion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  Carlton  Club.  They  are 
saddled  with  various  other  sources  of  expen- 
diture. The  rent  and  taxes  of  their  old  house 
cost  them  600/.  a  year;  while  they  estimate  the 
additions  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  to  their 
stock  of  wines,  their  books,  &c.,  during  the  cur^ 
rent  year,  at  1,000/.  Still,  after  all  allowances 
are  made  for  accidental  and  other  expenses  not 
mentioned,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  in- 
come of  the  club  exceeds  the  expenditure  by 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  Carlton  Club,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
have  just  built  a  new  house.  To  enable  them 
to  have  an  edifice  befitting  Tory  views  of  dig- 
nity, they  borrowed  '20,000/.  at  five  per  cent, 
on  the  mortgage  security  of  the  club.  Of  this 
sum  they  have  expended  8,000/.,  with  8,000/. 
more  of  the  funds  previously  in  their  hands. 
The  balance  of  12,000/.,  of  the  20,000/.  thus 
borrowed,  they  have  invested  in  Exchequer  Bills. 
In  addition  to  the  16,000/.  already  paid  towards 
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the  expenses  of  erecting  the  new  house,  they 
owe  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Hunt,  the  coutractora» 
0,72^/.,  exclusive  of  the  architect's  commissioii, 
and  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  amount- 
ing together  to  1,459/.  If  to  these  sums  b^ 
added  the  cost  of  the  furniture,  fixtures^  and  the 
fitting  up  of  the  offices — calculated  to  come  to 
about  5,500/. — there  will  be  a  balance  which 
the  dub  owes  on  account  of  the  bouse  alone, 
of  nearly  IS^TOOL  When  this  sum  is  paid, 
which  it  probably  will  be  by  the  time  these 
sheets  are  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  the  Carl- 
ton Club  will  be  in  this  position — fliey  will  be 
saddled  witii  a  debt  of  20,000/.  at  five  per  cent ; 
but  they  will  have  prop^ty  worth  from  25,000/. 
to  30,000/. 

The  most  extravagant  notions  prevail  as  to 
the  resources  of  the  Carlton  Club.  I  have  heard 
some  persons,  otherwise  very  intelligent,  say  that 
the  committee  have  from  a  million  and  a  half  to 
two  millions  of  money  at  their  disposal  for  any 
political  object  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  They  have  no  funds  at  all  at  their 
disposal,  beyond  the  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  by  which  their  income  exceeds  their  ex-  , 
penditure ;  and  even  this  sum  is  not  applicable 
to  general  purposes :  it  must  be  confined  solely 
to  the  repayment  of  the  20,000/.  which  the  club 
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has  bonowedi  which  will  take  some  years  to 
come.     But  though  the  Carlton  Club  has  thus, 
properly  speaking,  no  resources  of  its  own,  con- 
sidered as  a  club,  die  great  body  of  the  mem- 
bers  are  rich,  and  are  so  zealously  attached  to 
their  principles,  that  when  the  Tory  cause  is  to 
be  served,  a  considerable  sum  can  be  collected 
among  them,  which  sum  is  sometimes  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee.     The  amount 
collected  depends  of  course  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  implication  is  made   to  the 
members.     If  it  be  to  contest  an  election  tn  a 
town  of  limited  population,  4,000^.  or  5,000/. 
may  sufilce.     If  the  town  be  large,  or  the  oon* 
test  a  dose  one,  twice  or  thrice  the  sum  may  be 
necessary.      If  an  important  county,   perhaps 
30,000/.  or  40,000/.  may  be  indispensable.     In 
either  of  these  cases,  however,  except  when  re- 
peated elections  follow  hard  on  each  other,  the 
sum  required  does  not  All  heavily  on  any  one 
individual,  becaiBse  it  is  divided  among  so  many. 
But  when  a  general  election  happens,  then  they 
are,  to  use  a  homely  but  a  very  expressive 
term^  made  to  bleed.    To  be  sure,  no  one  is 
compelled  to  contribute  beyond  his  means,  nor 
indeed,  is  he  obliged  to  contribute  at  all ;  but, 
then,  there  is  the  spirit  of  emulaticm — the  desire 
to  keep  np  appearances — and,  above  all,  the 
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fear  of  being  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to  Toiy 
principles.  These  considerations  often  prompt 
men,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  and  amoi^ 
Conseryatdves,  to  go  far  beyond  their  means. 
This  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Carlton  Club  at  the  last  electioii* 
That  election  was  brought  about  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  It  was  a  mortal  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Tory  party.  Every  member 
of  the  club,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  make  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  occasion, — especially- 
after  the  example  set  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  other  most  distinguished  persons  on 
their  side  of  the  question, — who  were  under- 
stood to  have  individually  contributed  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands.  .1  believe  the  entire 
sum  collected— and  expended,  too,— by  the  Carl- 
ton Club  on  that  occasion,  was  not  much  under 
half  a  million,  exclusive  of  what  was  raised 
for  the  conflict  from  other  sources.  Con- 
testing the  county  of  Middlesex  alone,  against 
Mr.  Hume,  is  understood  to  have  cost  the  To- 
ries upwards  of  30,000/.,  of  which  sum  at  least 
20,000/.  is  ascribed  to  Carlton  Club  liberalily. 
The  members  of  that  club^  however,  are  not  in 
a  mood  of  mind — many  of  them,  it  may  be 
safely  added,  are  not  in  a  condition  as  regards 
their  purse— to  repeat  die  game.   Were  there  a 
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general  election  to-morrow,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Carlton  Club  would  evince  half  the  zeal,  and 
certainly  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  liberality,  it  did 
on  a  similar  occasion  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  were  some  scores  of  them  who  con- 
trived to  advance  their  hundreds  of  pounds 
each,  to  the  general  election  fund,  whom  poor 
tradesmen,  with  large  fiunilies  entirely  de- 
pendent on  them,  had  been  for  years  dunning  in 
vain,  for  accounts  of  four  or  five  pounds.  To  give, 
however,  500/.  to  serve  a  party  purpose,  while 
poor  tradesmen,  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
appeal  to  them  time  after  time  without  effect, 
for  the  pajrment  of  a  bill  of  a  few  pounds, — is 
qmte  compatible  with  Tory  notions  of  honesty  : 
80  it  is,  I  regret  to  add,  in  too  many  instances 
with  those  of  the  Whigs. 

The  Tories  are  proverUal  for  their  love  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  surely  they  must 
admit  they  have  had,  for  the  last  ibrty  years,  un- 
til very  lately,  their  own  share  of  them.  Since,' 
however,  thw  exclusion  from  office,  they  have 
not  lived  so  well ;  the  difference  being  that  for- 
merly they  lived  on  the  public  but  now  they  are 
obliged  to  live  on  themselves.  This  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  Carlton  Club  cellar  being  so  indif- 
ferently stocked.  Its  average  value  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,500/.,  while  some  of  the  other  clubs  with 
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fewer  members  estimate  the  value  of  their  wines 
at  three  or  four  times  that  sum.  It  would  have 
been  far  otherwise  in  the  good  old  high  and 
palmy  days  of  Toryism,  when  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
and  Lords  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  &c.  had  every 
thing  their  own  way, 

The  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  is  of  but  re- 
cent institution.     It  was  only  opened  in  June 
last.      The  object  of  its  establishment  is    to 
promote  social  intercourse  among  the  Reformers 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     A  more  desirable  ob- 
ject could  not  have  been  proposed.     While  the 
Tories  had  always  been  proverbial  for  their 
union,  and  their  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
others  wants  and  wishes,  the  Reformers  had  been 
as  remarkable  for  their  disunion.    They  had  not, 
in  bcty  anything  which  could  serve  as  a  rallying 
point  The  Tories,  besides  many  other  bonds  of 
union,  have  had  for  many  years  their  Carlton 
Club :  the  Reformercr  had  no  such  institution  un- 
til the  establishment  of  the  present  club.     It  is 
'an  association  which  must  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  Reformers  and  the  cause  of  reform. 
It  is  a  rival  to  the  Carlton  Club.    It  has  been 
established  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  same 
service  to  the  cause  of  Reform  which  that  chib 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Toryism.     And 
there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  Reform 
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CSab  "wOl  bd  of  most  essentiBl  servioe  to  flie 
Iib«ralaHi8iii    It  brings  the  leading  Rofefmeft 
into  frequent  and  fiuiiSiar  mterooane  togetber, 
and  under  the  Mt  and  actiye  eeeTetaryBhlp  of 
Mr.  Scotty  is  made  a  sort  of  raUying  point  Mt 
only  for  the  liberals  in  the  metropoBs,  bilt 
llDoaghout  the  country.    The  club  is  to  conriit 
of   1,000  ^members,  exclusive  of  members  ti 
eitfief  HoQse  of  Plfflianient  and  of  ftyreignevs  ^of 
Astinction.    Althougti  only  established  two  tt 
three  lAontfas,  it  already  boasts  of  1,&00  meitt- 
bsMy  inelading  many  of  the  most  ^tinguishM 
peers  in  the  Reform  interest^  and  a  large  mi^ 
fity  of  the  Kbcral  members  of  the  House  of 
ConunoM.    Among  die  members  are^  his  Royld 
Highness  tke  DAe  of  Susi^ic^  the  Dttke  M 
Gnfton»  the  Duke  of  BediiMrd»  the  Dolce  of 
devehad,  die  Earl  of  Bmeic,  and  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  Lord  Mslbowne's  Administration*  LoM 
Mm  BiiBaiy»  Mr.  Spring  lUo^  Lord  Palmer- 
atony  Mr.  Poutet  Thomson^  Leni  Duncannon, 
Hw  Attorney  and  Sofieitor  Genends^  the  Lord 
Advoclrt^  aod  other  members  of  Goremmen^ 
often  spend  a  social  hour  or  two  in  file  Refottn 
C3ab»iilmi  the  prsssnre  of  ofleial  busineim  wIL 
permit   OccasionaDy  are  seen  at  ^ner  in  it, 
the  Dnke  of  Qereland,  tbe  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
*  diatingaiahed  miblemen.    Mt  (XOattMfflt 
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Mr.  Hume  and  many  of  Ae  other  leading  R#- 
4anoen  are  in  the  habit  of  dming  there  almoet 

every  day  during  the  sitting  of  Parliamrat 
The  club-house  though  notso  large  as  the  houses 

m  which  some  of  the  other  dubs  meet»  is  beauti- 
'fuUy  fitted  up.  Most  of  the  furniture  has  been 
•supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Seddons,  the  eminent 

cabinetHnakers  who  furnished  Windsor  Castle. 

*  The  present  clob^iouse  is  only  temporary:  it ie 
-tiie  intention  of  the  dub  to  remove  to  an  ele- 
.  gant  and  spacious  building  at  Whitehall,  whidi 
.  wfll  have  die  further  advantage  of  being  in  the 

anunediate  vicinity  of  Parliament 

The  dub  has  a  select  library  belonging  to  it^ 
wfaidi  is  already  valuable^  and  means  are  taking 
to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  best,  bdoqging 
lo  any  of  the  dubs. 

The  trustees  of  the  Reform  Club  ate  the 

•  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Mulgravoi  the 
Eari  of  Durham,  Mr.  Edward  EUmsb  M^P«,  and 
General  Sir  R.  Feif:u8son,  M»P. 

Tlie  terms  of  admission  are  twenty  guineas 
*0f  entrance  money,  and  a  yearly  subscription 
•f  five  guineas.  To  make  the  subeciiptien 
money  as  reasonable  as  possible^  was  a  wise  re- 
solution on  the  part  of  tiiose  widi  when  the 
.  idea  originated.  It  wiU  secure  a  more  taried 
finembsiqhip^  and.  a-more  «xtsiisive  interehsnge 
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of  flenthneat  anong  the  vespeolable  lUfonners  of 
alldaneiy — ^wiiich  ivas  precisely  the  thing  wbicli 
the  liberal  cause  wiated.  It  is  only  siuprisii^ 
diat  the  BefiMnien  never  had  such  a  clubb«l6re. 
Tbey  aro  aware^  I  belie?e^  that  this  was  a  a^ 
lioas  error  of  omissioti  on  their  part:  better^ 
however,  diat  the  error  be  remedied  late  thi|p 
never*  Let  them  now  turn  theadvantages  which 
the  Reibm  CUb  ailbrda  then^  to  the  best  a^ 
count 

The  Atbevmvu  Club,  comer  of  Pall  MaQ, 
b  one  of  the  best  known  institutions  in  the  m^ 
tropolis.  The  number  of  members  is  about 
IfSWk  The  tefms  of  admissioix  are  twenty 
.  gniiiea%  and  six  guineas  for  the  yearly,  subscrilp* 
tien.  Thedubvras  ^  instituted  for  the  associ%> 
tion  of  individuals^  known  for  their  ecientific  or 
litemy  atteinmeiits»  artists  of  eminmoe  in  any 
chss  of  the  ine  artSi  and  noUemeo  an4  gentlfh 
■Ml  disiinguiihed  as  liberal  patrons  of  scienep^ 
literature,  or  the  arts.^  Sudi  are  the  woDds 
made  use  ef  in  deseribiag  the  objects  of  the  iu- 
atitutifiQ,  by  those,  with  whom  it  had  its  origio* 
The  quafiiesiien  of  admission  coDsistsi  of  course^ 
in  the  par^s  eomii^  under  either  of  the  above 
designationa.  With  the  view  of  eecuring  the 
annaal  introduction  into  the  dub  of  a  certain 
*of  persons  of  distinguished jeminence in 
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gdence,  litefrature,  orthe  urt8»  the  ooumittee  are 
vested  with  the  power  of  electifig  mne  sndi 
persons  every  year.    Those  who  put  down  tlieir 
names  in  the  list  of  Candidates  .are  balloted  for 
by  the  members  the  same  as  in  other  dube. 
To  get  admitted  into  the  Affaensum  is  consi- 
dered a  great  honour,  owing  partly  to  the  eoii- 
stitation  of  the  dub,  and  partly  to  the  greatdif- 
'^Hculty  of  obtsimng  admission.   Of  late  the  meal- 
bers  have  got  what  Sir  Frauds  Burdett  wooki 
can  a  ^  nasty  trick"  of  blackbsHing  the  candi- 
dates.   It  is  computed  that,  finr  some  lime  past^ 
nine  out  of  every  ten  candidates  have  been  bhfik- 
balled.    Six  members  only  have  been  dected 
'during  the  present  year.  Tliey  ore  aB,  howeftr^ 
men  of  more  or  less  distinction.    Tlieir  names 
'  are  the  Right  Hon.  James  Abercromby,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  Mr,  Jehn  Maentd, 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Per- 
ma,  and  author  of  **  Researdies  in  the  Bastf 
Mr.  J.  O.  WiOdnson,  author  of  a  work  on 
^  Tliebes,''  and  another  on  Ae  <«Demesdo  Urn- 
ners  of  the  Egyptians,^  ftc. ;  Captain  Back,  ao- 
tiior  of  the  <<  Voyage  to  the  Aretio  Regions,-" 
Mr.  William  Thomas  Brande^  prribseor  of  che- 
mistry: and  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  afdiilMI^ 
whose  plan  fcr  the  two  Hoases  of  FBiiamsat 
has  been  adopted.  '  ' 
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The  hanm  ib  wUch  tfie  Atbeiisiiiii  Club 
mm  built  some  six  or  sereQ  yean  i^o» 
The  eii^ease  of  the  edifice  alone  was  35»000i. 
while  nearly  5»000/.  more  were  required  Cor 
fcnuahiag  it:  it  is  a  yery  large  and  elegant 
iNiiUing.  The  interior  ia  unusually  qplendid, 
I  wait  -tfirough  it  with  Mr.  Gal^  two  or  three 
yovB  ^4% — die  last  timei  I  belieye»  he  ever  waa. 
in  it  Nothingcouldexoeed  the  taste  and  judg* 
W0Bt  with  which  the  whole  of  the  interior  waa 
hid  out  Soaoie  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  wi^ 
in  wbidi  it  is  fitted  up^  when  I  mention  tha^ 
in  addition  to  5^000/.  for  furniture,  the  plate^ 
fineOy  dmMf  glass,  and  cutlery,  cost  2,50<ML 
The  library  alone  is  valued  at  4^000/.  and  th^ 
etock  of  wine  which  is  kept  in  the  cellars,  J» 
supposed  to  be  worth  on  aa  average  from  S^500iL 
Ie4»000/i  After  making  every  deduction  fer 
leir  moA  weari  the  property  of  the  club^  indud- 
ijE^  of  eeurae^  the  house,  is  valued  at  47,00(ML 
while  the  amount  of  its  debts  is  only  about 
la^bMLt  12,000^  of  the  sum  being  borrowed 
from  the  FhoBoix  fire  OfBce^  at4  per  cent^  and 
the  remaining  l^dOOL  consisting  of  the  claim* 
of  tradesmen.  The  club  has  thus  a  virtual 
balance  in  its  favour  of  about  8^5001. 

The  tvusteea  of  the  Athenseum  Club^  are  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  ^  Martin  Archer  Sheis^ 
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Lord  Yarborough,  Mr.  John  Wibon  Croker,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Davies.  The  yearly  income  of  the 
club  is  9,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  is  about 
die  same. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  AAennum 
are  strictly  worded,  with  the  yiew  of  making  it  es- 
sentially a  literary  and  sdentific  associolion.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  sudi.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  members  whose  names  are  altogether 
unknown  to  fame,  either  as  literary  or  scientific 
diaracters,  as  artists,  or  as  patrons  of  literature^ 
science,  or  the  arts.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
mention  the  names  of  such  individuals ;  but  the 
reader  may  convince  himself  that  there  is  a  very 
ample  harvest  of  them,  by  referring,  if  accessi- 
ble to  him,  to  a  list  of  the  members. 

The  Clarence  Club,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall 
Mall,  deserves  to  be  next  noticed,  not  because 
of  its  importance,  but  because  it  is  a  sort  of  Junior 
Athenasum.  The  majority  of  its  members  con- 
sists of  gentlemen,  who  either  broke  off  some 
years  ago  from  the  Athenfieum,  in  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  among  the  members,  or 
who  have  since  applied  in  vain  for  admission  to 
k.  The  name  under  which  it  started  was  The 
Literary  Union  Club ;  but  about  two  years  since 
it  renotmced  that  name  and  baptised  itself  the 
Clarefuce  Clab.    Two  vereions  of  the  eircum* 
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wbieh  led  to  tUs  diaag^  of 
cwreiit  ia  the  other  dubs.  The  first  is,  that 
by  some  meins  or  other  a  great  number  of  what 
Professor  Wilson,  of  ^  Blackwood's  Magaane^* 
would  call  **  waiC*  characters^  contrived  to  get 
in  amongst  them.  How  to  get  rid  of  such  per* 
sons,  was,  under  all  the  drcumstanoes,  found  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  To  hate  pro* 
posed  the  formal  expulsion  of  all  whom  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  excommunicate  before 
the  dub  could  have  been  in  any  degree  purged 
of  its  impurities,  was  a  task  which  few  were  dis- 
posed to  undertake.  One  member  had  no  ob» 
jection  to  propose  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Wade^ 
who  had  belonged  to  it  from  its  commencement 
but  then  there  were  others  whom  it  was  deemed 
as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  as  he,  whose  ejection 
no  member  would  formally  propose.  It  wasi 
therefore,  eventually  agreed  among  the  more  re- 
spectable members  to  dissolve  the  club  and  re- 
0rf^ie  it  under  the  name  of  the  Clarence^ 
which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  black- 
balling the  tainted  sheep  when  they  sought  for 
admission  into  the  new  dub. 

Such  is  one  version  of  the  story  respecting 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Literary 
Union  Chib  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the 
CSarence.    The  other  version  is  this : — On  o^ 
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of  the  kst  attraal  ball,  before  the  < 
kttiou,  to  the  aervants  of  the  dufa^  Bererel  mem^ 
beiB  happened^  like  Tam  0'Shaiiter»  to^^t^ecome 
^  o'er  all  the  ilk  of  Ufia  Tictoriou^**  by  aa  un* 
doe  devotion  to  the  juiee  of  the  grateful  grape. 
They  danced  with  the  maids  with  aa  eaerggr 
wluch  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  prisH 
eipal  performers  in  a  Scotch  Highland  fling. 
Tired  of  the  dance,  and  oi  ^  tasting  the  lips'' 
el  Sally,  and  Mary,  and  Janet,  and  the  entire 
sisterhood,  in  short,   of  cookees,  housemaids^ 
SGullerymuds,  &c*,  they  ordered  pipes  and  to- 
haeoo,  and  became  so  uproarious  that  no  Irish* 
man  could  have  wished  a  more  ^'  jolly  ould  row." 
Among  the  fruits  of  the  frolic  were  the  smasb- 
higof  sundry  panes  of  glass,  and  the  demohtion 
of  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  crockery,  with 
other  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  the  club. 
One  leading  p^ormer  in  the  scene  is  said  to 
luKve  been  a  popular  poet.    If  so— for  I  do  nql 
know  of  a  certainty  that  he  was  present;  but  if 
he  was,  what  <^  Pleasure,"  it  will  be  asked,  eouU 
ne  ^  Hope"  to  derive  from  taking  part  in  such  an 
exhibition  ?   That  is  a  question  which  I  cannpt 
^Bjarwer.    No  one^  I  take  it  for  granted,  can  an- 
swer it  but  the  poet  himsel£     It  should,  thsit- 
foie,  be  put  direct  to  him.    This»  however^  is  a 
StiaUer  which  does  not  iinmediately  concern  my 
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Let  me  keop^  therefeie^  tomjmA^ 

ject    Tlie^aftb^cviieftotheearsoftbeeoiB^ 

nittee-^^Dr  tihere  a^  ahrays  burcb  in  the  «ir  IP 

Gory  aiich  matters  to  the  place  wben,  abova 

afl,  it  could  be  wiabad  ibey  were  m>t  earned-^ 

tbe  ^a£Bdr,^  I  aay^cametotheeanoflbeoomi^ 

mittee^  aad  tbe  Teaolt  was  tbat  thejr  detennined 

on  a  disBolutioii  of  tbe  obib,  in  OTder  Uot  it 

might  be  leUered  from  tibe  memberdup  of  auA 

persona. 

Hieae  are  die  tM  Tem<mB  of  tbe  diema^ 
atanoes  under  vbidi  tbe  Literary  Unieat  dob 
was  dissolved.  My  own  impreinoD  ifl^  tbit  ii^ 
stead  of  either  versioii  being  tbe  correet  oaa  by 
itself  they  afford  tbe  reason  of  the  distfcdotioa 
taken  conjointly*  A  wish  bad  long  been  ear 
pressed  by  tbe  more  respectable  meqibefs  t^ 
get  rid  of  those  who  were  the  reverse  of  respea> 
table,  and  some  of  die  bitter  being  among  thf 
most  distingaisbed  actors  in  tbe  scene  to  wbi<^ 
I  have  referred— and  which  Dr.  Wade  says  waf 
tbe  ridiest  ^  flare  up"  be  ever  witnessed— 4t 
was  thought  proper  to  ehoose  that  parti^ilar 
lime  for  dissolving  die  dub. 

Among  those  who  quitted  the  AdieMsumaod 
took  an  acdvid  part  m  forming  the  Literary 
Union  Club*  was  Mr.  Cionpbell,  tbe  audior  ot 
die  <<  Fbaaovea  of  Ib>pe.''     Some  tiam  aft«p» 
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«ardgy  however,  he  became  tired  of  the  faittir 
eoBoem,  and  applied  lor  re-admissHni  to  the 
AtberaeunL  He  thought  his  reputation  would 
be  a  paseport  to  him  to  auy  Utorary  dub,  and 
tiiat,  as  on  his  entrance  in  thid  ftrst  instanoe  be 
had  paid  Ins  twenty  guineas,  the  members  would 
raerive  him  on  his  return  with  open  arms 
Without  paying  any  new  admission  money;  but 
he  found  it  was,  as  the  hackney  coachmen  say, 
^no  go!"  He  was  told  that  without  another 
twenty  guineas  there  coidd  be  no  admittance : 
eome  people  say,  that  even  with  it,  the  poet 
would  havte  had  but  a  poor  chance. 
'  The  number  of  members  of  the  Clarence  Club 
is  Kmited  to  600,  exclusive  of  those  on  the 
iopemumerary  list  The  entrance  money 
fisiifteen  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscriptioB 
Ave  guineas.  No  spedfied  qualification  for  ad- 
iiiistion  is  required.  The  house  the  Club  occu- 
pies does  not  belong  to  it,  but  is  held  at  a 
lental  of  850^  a  year.  It  is  neither  hu^  nor 
elegandy  furnished  compared  with  the  other 
leading  dubs.  The  furniture,  inclusive  of  the 
Kbrary,  is  only  valued  at  a  little  more  than  lOOOL 
The  yearly  income  of  the  club  is  somewhat  un- 
der 4,600^.,  and  its  expenditure  is  within  a  few 
pounds  of  the  same  sum.  Ithasnonoblemenamong 
its  members,  and  qnhf  ibveb  members  of  the 
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Home  of  CommoM^oM^rf  whom  is  Mr.  (yCoi^ 
BdL  TlwTniflteotareMr.TbottMCampUIl 
Mr.  John  Haidwidc,  aad  Dr.  Lankier,  edilor  gf 
the  C^doiMBdia  which  goes  by  his  nane.  Mn 
Cunpbell  dmiks  the  dub  will  soon  have  a  mm^ 
fhtt  fimd  of  some  extent  It  is  not  for  me  It 
say  what  depaodeDoe  is  to  be  placed  on  the  «► 
envacy  of  bis  osmpntstioiia;  this,  howevetvereif 
body  knows,  that  pools  ere  not  proverbial  Sof 
bemg  the  most  eonect  in  thsir  flnsndsl  oak 


The  Oxford  and  Cambriiwe  Unitsbsiiv 
Club,  comer  of  St  JIunes' Squase^  though  not  Tsty 
often  mentioned  in  public^  except  by  the  meair 
hers  themselves,  is  one  <tf  great  wealth  and  i]%> 
portanoe:  it  oonsbted  last  year  of  750  membeisb 
to  irfiicb  number  it  is  limited.  The  memberp 
must  bekmg  in  equal  proportions  to  either  Ubip 
versitysthatis  to8ay,d75to  that  of  Oxford,  aad 
375  to  that  of  Cambxidge;  but  though  nominaUy 
limited  to  750  members,  there  is  a  clause  in  one' 
of  the  regulations  empowering  the  committee  to 
add  to  their  number  by  a  new  ballot  when  the 
applicatioDS  for  sdmission  exceed  200.  Such  has 
been  the  ease  this  year,  and  fifty  new  memben 
have  been  added  to  the  dub.  The  admission 
money  is  twenty  guineas,  and  the  annual  subr 
scriplion  six  guineas*    The  dub  admits  persons 
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'tAto  have  been  a  eertaiii  daw  at  eithar  cf  the 
(Jniverridea  tliough  ihej  ihoukl  aot  bare  attani« 
ed  aaj  boneun*     H^  •  any  auck  dbtiactioii 
been  a  naoetsarj  qualificatioti}  tbara  are  Booraa 
ef  the  members  who  would  never  have  paaaed 
^  portals  of  the  dub;  for  a  very  oonaiderriile 
proportion  of  them  are  men  of  Aat  meMal  cab* 
^re^  that  there  would  be  htde  reason  to  expeet 
fliey  eould  ever,  in  any  eucimiataneea,  have  dia- 
iiBgokhed  themaalvea  in  die  walks  of  literature. 
It  is  Burns,  I  think,  who  says,  speaking  of  our 
universities,  that  many  persons  go  into  them 
^atbrks  and  come  out  aasesi'^  In  aomeinstanoes 
Aismaybe  diefiuiltoflheuniversilie^orradier 
uf  the  system  of  education  whieh  obtains  iu 
tfiem ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  wiU  be 
ftnnd  that  the  fault  liea  with  the  persons  theai^ 
aelvea.    It  is  an  old  saying,  dut  ^men  cannot 
make  bricks  widiout  straw  ;^'  neither  can  the 
universities  make  scholars  of  those  whom  Na- 
ture or  Fate  has  made  duaoea.    Where  brains 
previously  exist  it  is  the  province  of  the  univ6r«> 
aides  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account^  but  they 
cannot  put  brains  mto  theheada  of  the  brainless. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that 
diere  is  a  greater  amoiwt  cf  intellectual  defiei^ 
ency  among  the  members  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Club^  than  thereisamong 
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those  of  other  Qubii  or  other  bodUet  idt  mea. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  guard  against  i%  the  dai^ 
g^  of  people  going  aw^  with  the  impreiBioii, 
tro^i  (he  name  of  the  dub^  that  its  membcn 
are  essentially  literaiy  men. 

The  Oxibrd  and  Cambridge  University  ChA 
aie  at  present  building  a  new  house  on  tbesouA 
aide  of  PallMaU;  it  will,  when  fiiush«l  bee 
magnificent  edifice.  The  cost  oi  the  buildii^ 
will  be  about  25,00(N;  and  5,W0L  more  will  be 
required  to  fiumish  it  It  ia  expected  to  be  open 
for  the  reception  of  the  members  iu  January^ 
1838.  They  have  taken  a  lease  of  the  ground 
for  ninety^nine  yeaia^  at  a  rental  of  500/.  per 
annum* 

The  receipts  of  the  Club  last  year  were  7>66dL 
and  the  expenditure  was  7*374^  leaving  a  bft> 
lanoe  in  finrour  of  the  dub  of  i95L  Mr.  EUiot, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Comauttee,  thinks  this  bfr- 
lanoe  will  be  greater  next  year.  Xhe  club  is 
not  only  out  of  debt — a  tale,  as  Mr.  Hume  says, 
which  very  few  dubs  can  tell — ^but  it  has  7,5001 
invested  in  the  public  funds.  This  sum,  howevei^ 
will  go  but  a  short  length  in  erecting  and  fiir- 
nishing  their  new  house.  To  the  work  of  bor- 
rowings therefore^  they  nrastgo^  and  they  expect 
to  raise  the  requisite  sum  at  4  per  cent*  while 
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the  Carlton  and  sereral  of  the  other  clubs  are 
paying  5  per  cent. 

TTie  United  UNrvERSirv  Club,  comer  of  Suti 
folk  Street,  is  a  sort  of  Junior  Oxford  and  Cam«> 
bridge.  ThetrusteesaretheDuke  of  Northnmber-  - 
land,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Edmund  PoUekfen 
Bastard.  All  persons  are  eligible  to  t^e  dub 
who  have  regularly  proceeded  to  a  d^ree,  after 
at  least  one  yearns  residence  at  either  University ; 
an  persons  who,  having  been  admitted  of  any 
college  <st  hall,  shall  have  resided  during  at 
least  two  years,  and  shall  have  discontinued 
their  residence;  and  also  all  persons  who  shall 
have  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  or 
master  of  arts.  Students  of  civil  law  above 
three  years'  standing  and  residence,  are  likewise 
eligible.  The  number  of  members  b  about 
1,200 ;  one  half  of  whom  belong  to  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  to  the  University 
of  Cambndge.  The  estimated  expenditure  of 
the  club  for  the  present  year  is  7,882/.,  and  the 
income  8^316/.,  leaving  a  balance  in  &vour  of 
llie  club  of  4342.  The  admission  money  is 
very  high:  it  is  twenty-five  guineas.  The  an- 
nual subscription  is  more  moderate:  it  is  six 
guineas.  The  dub  keeps  a  tolerably  good  cel- 
lar: its  estimated  average  value  is  not  much 
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vaaAgr  2,00011  The  amount  of  money  feceired 
last  year  in  the  coffee-room  on  aooount  of  wnie 
alone  exceeded  1,000^  The  «<  Tasting  Commit- 
tee**  are  celebrated  for  being  judges  of  ^  a  good 
artiele  in  this  fineT  there  are  few  clubs  where 
oneeangeta  better  glass.  There  is  an  Irish  mem* 
her  of  parliament  who  is  so  excellent  a  judge  of 
«  heavy  wet"-*and  he  is,  by  the  way,  no  lest 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  consumption  of 
it — that  many  of  the  coal-heavers  on  the  Thames 
make  a  point  of  ascertaining  the  wine  vaults 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  patronising,  in  order 
tbat  they  may  drink  their  beer  at  the  same 
houses,  feeling,  as  they  do»  assured  that  he  witt 
^  ferrets  out  the  places  where  the  best  pot  of  pop* 
ter  is  kept  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Unit* 
ed  University  Club  and  of  the  wine  the  members 
drink.  There  are  people  who  patronise  the 
same  wine  merchants  as  it  does,  simply  because 
they  are  aware  of  the  undeniable  judgment  of 
flie  **  Tasting  Committee.''  A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  club  are  fully 
as  celebrated  among  themselves  for  sipping  the 
juice  of  the  tender  grape  as  they  "were,  when  at 
the  University,  for  sucking  the  milk  of  Alma 
Mater. 

llie  bouse  in  whidi  the  club  meet  is  much 
too   small  for   theur   comfortable  accommod»» 
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tkm:  lait  year  the  cominitlee  undertoidt  to 
submit  a  plan  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  mem* 
ben  for  its  enlargement^  but  they  found,  after 
incurring  considerable  expense  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  desired  additional  accommodatioi^ 
that  their  object  was  not  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  probable  they  will  socm  buOd  a  more  suifta* 
Ue  place  for  themselves. 

The  Obi£ntal' Club,  corner  ct  Hanofvr 
Square^  consists  of  gentlemen  who  have  resided 
some  time  in  the  East  A  great  majority  of  its 
members  are  persons  who  are  living  at  home  on 
the  fortunes  they  have  amassed  in  India,  India 
and  Indian  matters  form  the  everlasting  topics 
ct  their  conversation*  I  have  often  thought  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  some  curious  person 
to  endeavour  to  count  the  number  of  times  the 
words  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  are  pro* 
nounced  by  the  members  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  adi^ission  money  to  the  Oriental  Club  la 
twenty  pounds ;  the  annual  subscription  is  eight 
pounds.  The  number  of  members  is  550.  The 
finances  of  the  Oriental  are  in  a  flourishing  state* 
the  receipts  last  year  amounted  to  5^609^  while 
the  expenditure  was  only  4,923^  thus  leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  dub  of  6S5L ;  no  small 
sum  toir  one  year's  excess  of  income  over  the  ex- 
penditure.   It  is  calculated  that  the  account  for 
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the  dment  year  will  preflwt  raadts  stffl  moam 
sBliihctDTy.  The  probable  balance  in  fityour  of 
the  dub  is  estimated  at  716^ ;  at  this  rate  they 
will  get  more  rapidly  out  of  debt  than  dubs  usu- 
ally  da  Within  the  last  five  years  they  have  re* 
«}uoed  the  amount  of  their  debt  by  nearly  4»000iL 
The  claims  on  them  still  exceed  20,000/1 }  but 
then  their  property  is  estimated  at  40,000^9 
which  Sir  Pulteney  Malcdm,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee^  says  is  by  no  means  an  extrava* 
gant  estimate.  Nabobs  are  usually  remarkabie 
for  the  quantity  of  snuff  they  take ;  the  ac- 
count against  the  dub  for  this  artide  is  so  small 
that  they  must  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  it;  it 
enly  averages  17L  10s.  per  annum.  Possibly, 
however,  most  of  the  members  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  boxes  of  tiieir  own,  which  would  ac- 
count for  tiieir  apparent  moderation. 

The  Travellers'  Clur^  which,  to  speak  in 
<<  travelling"  phraseology,  is  bounded  by  the 
AAensBum  Club  on  the  rig^t  hand,*  and  tiie 
BeCmn  Club  on  the  left  hand,  on  the  souUi 
side  of  Pall  Mall, — consists  of  upwards  of  700 
members.  Tlie  leading  qualification  is  having 
travelled  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  Pyre» 
sees :  however  much  faxther,  the  better.  Some 
men  g^ory  in  one  things  some  in  anotii^.  Lord 
John  Russell  glories  in  being  the  leader  of  the 
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Whig  House  of  Commoiis,  Mr.  (yOHiiiell  glo- 
ries in  agitation,  Mr.  Hume  in  figures.  Colonel 
Sibthorpe  in  his  mustachios,  Count  D^Orsay  in 
his  whiskers,  and  Lord  EUenborough  in  his 
curis ;  but  the  members  of  the  Travellers'  Club 
glory  in  having  travelled,  and  in  nothing  else. 
Not  to  have  travelled,  is,  in  their  view,  to  be 
nothing ;  to  have  made  a  tour  beyond  the  limits 
which  constitute  the  ground  of  eligibility  to 
their  club,  is  everything.  The  countries  which 
the  various  members  have  viated  in  their  time, 
and  the  adventures  they  have  had,  sometimes 
witd  the  natives,  and  sometimes  with  wild  beastg, 
are  the  subjects  of  everlasting  conversation  with 
them.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  whole  volumes 
of  travels,  in  every  quarter  and  country  of  liie 
world,  are  not  spoken  in  their  place  of  meeting* 
I  envy  the  lucky  fellows  of  waiters.  If  they  pur- 
dbase  Mr.  Condor's  "Modem  Traveller,*"  or 
any  works  of  travels  of  any  kind,  they  must 
have  more  money  than  they  know  how  to  apply 
to  a  good  purpose,  and  be  great  blockheads  to 
the  bargain.  If  they  are  not  sufficiently  iiH 
structed,  without  the  aid  of  books,  toothing 
every  country  under  heaven,  and  touching  some 
countries,  too^  which  some  people  quietly  hint 
are  not^ret  discovered, — they  must  be  a  very 
imteaehaUe  set  of  persons.     If  they  will  not 
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learn  from  Ae  memben  who  have  been 
<*  abroad,*  neitlier  wovM  tfiey  lean  fW»i  another 
penonage  who  is  said  to  be  juet  now  abroad, — 
namely,  the  achoohnaster. 

The  TtaveUers'  Club  hare  lately  boik  a  rery 
handsome  house.  Of  Ae  sum  necessary  to  build 
this  house,  13^440/L  was  raised  by  debentures,  held 
by  Ae  members,  in  256  shares  of  52/.  10a.  ML 
each,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  and  8^000iL 
more  was  borrowed  from  MesErs.  Coutts  and  Co., 
at  four  per  cent  interest  Of  the  latter  sum, 
1,600/.  has  been  paid  off  in  two  instalments  of 
800J1  each,  widiin  die  last  two  years.  The  present 
amount  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  chib,  is, 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  20,000/. ;  but  their 
property  u  worth  some  lihousands  more  than 
that  sum.  They  are  not,  howerer,  at  present, 
in  what  the  late  Lord  Castlereagfa  would  have 
called  the  high  road  to  pay  off  their  debt;  ibr 
their  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  esti- 
mated at  8^745JL,  while  their  income  is  only  ex* 
pected  to  be  8,451/L  Ttf  be  sure,  in  the  sup- 
posed amount  of  expenditure,  is  included  the 
sum  of  800/.  which  is  to  be  paid  as  a  further  in* 
Htabnent  to  the  Messrs.  Coutts:  still  when 
allowances  are  made  for  die  interest  on  the 
balance,  and  the  possibility,  that  while  the  re- 
ceipts may  fall  a  little  short  of  the  expenditure 
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they  may  somewhat  exceed  the  e8dmale»-— the 
dub  will  not  make  much  porqgreM  this  year  in 
getting  Qnt  of  debt 

Both  the  entrance  and  subecriytion  terms  of 
this  dub  are  very  high.  The  former  are  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  dub :  they  are  OIL  10c 
The  annual  subtcription  is  10/.  lOt.* 

The  Union  Club,  Cockspur-street,  is  per- 
haps, in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  most 
flourishing  institution  of  a  umilar  kind  in  the 
metropolis.  It  has  at  present  an  available  sur* 
{dus,  for  future  contingendes,  of  nearly  3,000^; 
while  a  very  great  addition  is  expected  to  be 
made  to  it  at  the  dose  of  the  current  year* 
That  addition,  according  to  the  probable  esti- 
mate^ will  be  very  near  1,500/.;  the  supposed 
recdpts  being  10,000/.  and  upwards,  while  the 
expenditure,  it  is  a^umed,  will  not  exceed 
6fi00L  The  number  of  the  members  is  some- 
whereabout  1,100.  The  admission-money  is  twen- 
ty-six guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  six 
g]aineas.  The  Union  Club  beats,  as  sportsmen 
say,  all  the  other  dubs  hollow  in  the  aflair  of 
the  cellar, — ^whidi^  disguise  it  as  pe<q[>le  will,  is 
the  most  important  matter  after  alL  What 
would  you  give,  reader,  for  the  stock  of  wine 
<<down  stairs?"  Periiaps  you  will  say,  en 
dunce,  BfiWL    Well  then,  let  me  teU  yoii» 
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tliatypcdo  AemembeivagnMiDJtutiee:  thty 
would  not  take  twice  the  mim;  no^  nor  l,00(M. 
to  tiie  bargain;  lor  they  themseWet  lately  evti- 
mated  the  Talne  of  their  winee  at  7,150<^  and 
Hr»  Madeod,  the  CSiainnan  of  the  Committee, 
la  decidedly  of  opinion»  they  would  not  hafe 
materially  erred  had  they  apfnaiaed  the  yalneof 
their  cellar  at  a  few  ponnds  more. 

The  United  Sbrtigb  Clpb»  Pall  Mall,  is 
ene  of  the  meet  flonrishing  instttotiont  of  the 
Idnd  in  town.  The  daas  of  members  of  whom 
it  ia  composed  will  be  at  once  inferred  from  its 
designation.  The  qualificalion  far  admission  is 
the  having  attsined  to  is  csrtsin.  ste^w  in  eiliier 


The  honse  is  a  Ytry  handsome  one  okIoe^- 
•naUy,  and  is  splendidly  fiurnished  and  fitted  vp 
in  the  interior.  Inchiding  the  furniture^  plafte, 
&&,  the  house  has  cost  little  short  of  80,0801 
Of  course  the  dub  was  obliged  to  borrow  a 
Isrge  Slim  of  money  before  they  could  proceed 
with  such  an  undertaking.  Of  the  sum  so  besw 
rowed,  about  16^000^  is  still  owing.  The  dub^ 
howefer,  is  ia  a  feir  way  of  liquidating  their 
debt  Last  yesr  they  reduced  the  aoeocmt  by 
IfUOL;  wUle  Admiral  Stopfard,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Management^  iacontdent, 
that  the  balance  of  moaey  the  dub  w31  hare  at 
their  disposal,  aftMT  meeting  the  cttnentscn;>enies> 
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will,  in  round  numbers,  be  1,5001L    The 
mated  recdpts  for  the  present  year  are  nearty 
10,500^  while  it  is  calculated  that  the  expen- 
diture will  be  under  9,00<M.    The  United  Ser- 
vice dub  boasts  of  a  greater  number  of  mem* 
hers,  wtth  one  or  two  exceptions,  than  any  other 
similar  institution   in   the  metropolis.      Tbe 
number  is  about  1,550.     The  entrance-money 
is  unusually  high,  being  thirty  pounds.     Hie 
annual  subscription  is  six  guineas.     Notwiiift* 
standing  the  amount  of   the  entrsnce-money, 
(ihere  are  always  a  great  many  more  candidatea 
lor  admission  than  can  be  accepted.     In  one 
very  important  point,  the  United  Service  Qtib 
has  a  superiority  over  all  the  rest:  it  has  die 
best  cellar.    Accor£ng  to  the  last  estimate,  the 
stock  of  wine  is  worth  7,72SUL    This  looks  welL 
A  cellar  so  amply  replenished  must  be  no  small 
recommendation  to  the  club.     It  goes  hr  to 
account  for  the    extraordinary  anxiety  mani- 
fested  by  certain  gentlemen  to  be  admitted  as 
members. 

The  Junior  UmrBD  SERVtcs  Club,  Charfos 
Street,  St  James's  Square^  is  Imiited,  as  the  name 
applies,  to  the  members  of  Ihe  two  services.  By 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  dub  the  number  of  persons 
tobe  admitted  is  restricted  to  1,500  effective  mem- 
bers. Beside  these,  however,  there  are  usually 
abeot  800  supemnmerariea*  Toj^xmreadmia- 
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aon  to  this  club  is  extremely  dificfilt»  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  cajididatesat  all  times  on 
the  list  The  number  of  candidates  at  present  is 
not  much  under  2,000.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  gentlemen  will  be  on  the  list  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  they  are  admitted.  Hie 
qualifications  for  admission  are»  having  been  an 
oflScer  in  either  service  or  taking  an  appointment 
in  the  military  department,  at  home  or  abrosii^ 
corresponding  in  rank  with  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  army;  being  a  captain,  or 
lieutenant  of  the  naval  service  of  the  East  In- 
dia  Company,  or  a  captain  of  a  regular  Indiaman ; 
being  a  lord  lieutenant  in  Great  Britain,  or  go- 
vernor of  a  county  in  Ireland.  PenMms  who 
may  have  retired  firom  the  services  are  also  eli- 
gible. So  are  midshipmen  and  assistant  sor- 
geons;  but  he  who  bebngs  to  either  of  the 
latter  classes  is  considered  a  fortunate  man,  wh^ 
of  late,  has  found  a  sufficient  number  of  white 
baUs  to  open  the  doors  of  the  dub  to  him. 

The  patrons  of  the  Junior  United  Service 
are,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  Earl  Rosslyn,  Lord  Hill,  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  Among 
the  trustees,  there  are  no  gentlemen  of  uixf 
great  distinction.  Their  names  are,  Sir  J. 
P.  Beresford^  Bart,  Sir  John  Elly,  Sir  James 
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Cockburn,  Bart^  'Sir  Archibald  Christie,  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 6.  Althorpe,  and  Lieutenant- 
ColonelJohn  Mills. 

The  entrance^money  to  this  club  is  twenty 
guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  five  guineas. 
The  receipts  for  the  current  year,  will,  it  is  ex» 
pected,  be  10,571/.,  and  the  expenditure,  it  is 
supposed,  will  not  exceed  10,223/.,  leaving  a 
surplus  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  848/. 
The  club  is  nominally  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
8^445/.,  which  it  owes  to  parties  holding  thirty- 
three  debentures  of  one  hundred  guineas 
each.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  its  debt  is 
only  265/.  as  the  stock  of  wines  in  its  ceDar  is 
valued  at  QfiOOL  If  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club  go  on  for  some  years  to  come  as  it  has  done 
,  for  some  years  past,  it  will  have  more  money  in 
its  hands  than  it  wifl  know  what  to  do  with. 
Last  year  it  paid  off  upwards  of  1,(MK>/.  of  its 
debt,  and  the  year  before,  700/.  Mr.  Morris 
Ximenes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  does 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the 
dub  will  be  entirely  out  of  debt  How  many 
of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  members  of  all 
the  other  dubs,  wish  they  had  the  prospect  of 
bdng,  as  individuals,  in  the  same  blessed  pre- 
dicament! 

In  all  of  the  dubs  there  are  a  greater  or  less 
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immber  of  ecceirtric  characters.  The  United 
Service  Clubs  have  more  than  their  quota  of 
such  persons.  One  gentleman  who  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Club,  as  he  calls 
it,  goes  among  the  other  members  by  the 
ugly  cognomen  of  "  The  Dog  of  War."  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  love  of  a  good  fish  dinner,  and 
in  order  that  his  taste  in  that  way  may  be  gra- 
tified, he  is  in  the  habit  eveiy  day  of  making 
the  descent  of  the  kitchen,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  fish. 
His  olfactory  nerves  are  always,  on  such  occa- 
sions, put  in  requisition  to  ascertain  the  compa« 
rative  qualities  of  the  various  <Mots,^  as  he 
calls  them,  of  fish  exhibited  to  his  delighted 
gaze.  And  when  once  he  has  nosed  out  the 
best  ^  lot,''  which  he  does  with  infiBdlible  cer- 
tainty, he  takes  care  to  give  posidve  orders  that 
a  portion  of  it  be  reserved  for  him.  So  unde- 
niably worthy  of  confidence  are  the  testing  ca- 
pabilities of  his  olfactory  nerves,  that  several 
other  members,  also  fond  of  good  fish  dinners, 
but  not  altogether  liking  to  resort  to  the  same 
means  to  gratify  their  taste,  make  a  point  of 
fincfingont  what  kind  of  fish  <<The  Dog  of  War^ 
has  singled  out  for  his  meal,  and  forthwith,' 
witiboiit  asking  any  questions  of  the  waiters, 
Older  the  i^Uisite  quantum  of  the  same. 

▼OL.  I.  H 
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Another  member,  a  well-known  colonel,  is  a 
great  admirer,  and  equally  great  practiser,  of 
economy.  He  is  anxious  also  to  see  others 
adopt  his  economical  notions ;  and  knowing,  as 
every  true  philosopher  does,  that  example  is,  in  all 
Buch  matters,  better  than  precept,  he  always 
orders  two  mutton  chops,  with  the  annexed  pro- 
viso, that  they  be  *^  thick  cut  and  well  done."  He 
likewise  takes  care  to  have  them  ^^  up  before 
four  o'clock,''  by  which  means  he  saves  a  six- 
pence, technically  called,  in  this  case,  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  table. 

A  third  gentleman's  eccentricities  take  quite 
a  different  turn  from  either  of  the  other  twa 
The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  proud  of  his 
spectacles ;  but  he  seems  to  glory  still  more  in 
his  loquacious  acquirements.  He  is  eternally 
talking:  sitting,  standing,  eating,  or  drinking 
his  organs  of  speech  are  always  in  full  play. 
*Let  it  be  no  longer  said  that  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion which  used  to  be  so  much  talked  of  by 
philosophers,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  I 
say  it  has.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Go  to  the 
Club  in  question,  and  hear  Dr.  talk- 
ing, and,  I'll  answer  for  it,  your  doubts  will 
be  at  once  removed.  He  never,  even  by  ac- 
cident, ate  his  dinner  without  its  being  com- 
pletely spoiled  by  indulgence  in  his  loquacious 
propensities.     But  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  evil 
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does  not  rest  with  himsell  He  rises  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  times  before  he  masticates 
his  own  dinner,  and  interrupts,  by  obtruding 
hb  conversation  on  them,  all  the  gentlemen  in 
the  room  while  eating  theirs.  If  it  be  a  sin  to' 
spoil  .other  people's  dinners,  us  well  as  one^s  ow1^ 
the  worthy  doctor  is  a  transgressor  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Many  a  thousand  has  he  been  guilty 
of  spoiling  in  his  time.  In  order  to  annoy  others 
the  more  eflectually  while  at  their  fish,  their 
joints,  or  their  chops,  he  often  makes  a  pomt 
of  performing  the  tour  of  the  coffee-room  ten 
or  twelve  times,  singling  out  each  gentleman  in 
succession,  to  have  **  a  little  chat  with,^ — though 
they  are  so  devotedly  intent  on  their  dinner  as 
not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  take  part  in  the  most 
interesting  conversation  in  which  human  beings 
could  be  engaged.  It  is  often  with  difficulty 
they  can  restrain  themselves  from  apostrophising 
him  audibly — ^*  A  plague  on  that  restless,  rattling 
tongue  of  yours,  Doctor*'' 

Do  you  see  that  little  lean  gentleman  walking 
pompously  about  the  ooffee-room,  with  a  book 
under  his  arm,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his 
hands  ?  There  is  not  a  better  judge  of  a  good 
glass  of  wine  in  Christendom.  He  is  fond  of  a 
good  «Gnner:  who  is  not?  Ask  him  to  onei 
and,  if  you  are  a  merdiant,  you  will  have  no 

h2 
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reason  to  repent  it  Some  of  your  goods,  if  the 
quality  be  undeniable,  and  the  prices  reason- 
able, win  be  sure  to  be  forthwith  ordered, 
and  yourself  patronised  by  a  United  Service 
Club.  Take  care,  however,  that  your  articles 
are  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  prices  fair:  if 
not,  though  your  dinners  were  such  as  to  eclipse 
a  Lord  Mayor's,  and  your  presents  as  liberal  as 
those  of  an  Extern  prince^  you  will  not  get 
an  order  to  the  extent  of  wliat  Mr.  Wakley, 
the  member  for  Finsbury,  calls  *<  three  ha'pen- 
nies." The  United  Service  Club  in  question 
have  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  pro- 
viders for  the  table  at  this  moment  extant: 
ihey  always  err  when  they  do  not  adopt  his 
suggestions. 

In  both  the  United  Service  Clubs,  the  never- 
failing  topics  of  conversation  are,  the  army  and 
navy  lists,  promotions,  half-pay,  fiill-pay,  and 
80  forth.  I  would  not  wish  my  greatest  enemy, 
provided — ^for  I  do  not  know  him — he  do  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  Services,  a  severer  pu- 
nishment than  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  conver* 
sation,  from  morning  to  night,  at  one  of  these 
dubs.  Some  time  ago,  a  plain  blunt  Scotch 
fiirmer,  but  of  a  somewhat  inritable  temper,  —in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  county  of  Moray^ 
asked  half««-do2en  officers  of  the  army  to  dine 
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with  him,  simply  on  account  of  their  being 
friends  of  his  son,  who  was  also  an  officer  in  the 
service.  There  were  no  ladies  in  the  party. 
After  a  few  common-place  compliments  to  *<  mine 
host''  for  his  excellent  dinner,  the  conversation 
asBunied  a  professional  aspect,  and  for  two  long 
hours,  without  one  moment's  interruption,  were 
the  ears  of  the  poor  old  fanner  assailed  with 
ensigns,  captains,  lieutenants,  half-pay,  fiill-pay, 
promotions,  court-martials,  &c  Not  one  word 
did  he  get  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  all  this 
time :  he  sat  as  mute  in  his  own  house,  as  does 
the  statue  of  George  the  Third,  just  erected  at 
the  foot  of  the  Haymarket  His  indignation — 
with  difficulty  stifled  for  two  long  hours — ^at  last 
burst  forth  in  tones  of  such  stentorian  power, 
that  he  nearly  frightened  his  martial  party  as 
much  as  if  the  ei^emy  had  suddenly  broken  in 
upon  them.  ^  Blast  your  eyes,  gentlemen,'* 
shouted  he,  <<  can  none  of  you  speak  about 
'  nout,'*  or  something  of  that  kind?"  I^  then, 
two  hours^  conversation  of  this  kind,  among 
half-a-dozen  officers,  'was  such  an  infliction  to 
the  Scotch  tsirmer,  what  must  an  entire  day  be 
in  a  place  where  fifty  or  sixty  are  all  talking  afc 
once  on  such  subjects  ? 

The  Windham  Club,  St  James Vsqiiare,  waft 
*  "  Nout"  is  a  Scotticism,  and  means  black  calUp. 
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formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  convenieut 
^and  agreeable  place  of  meeting  for  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  all  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
common  bond  of  literary  or  personal  acquaint- 
ance. The  club  is  limited  to  600  members 
The  entrance  money  is  twenty  guineas,  and 
the  annual  subscription  seven  guineas.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  peculiar  friendship  towards  each 
other,  entertained  by  the  members  of  this  club. 
They  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  brother- 
hood. That,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  principle  on  which  the  club  was  established. 
In  other  respects  it  resembles  similar  institu- 
tions. ^ 
Such  are  the  leading  Clubs  of  London.  Of 
minor  ones  there  is  a  great  number;  but  it 
would  be  unwise  to  devote  more  space  to  thenu 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  there  are  few 
instances  on  record  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
establish  such  clubs  as  those  to  which  I  have 
adverted.  The  only  unsuccessful  effort  of  the 
kind,  within  my  knowledge,  which  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  was  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Westminster  Reform  Club.  This 
abortive  attempt  was  made  in  1834.  The  place 
of  meeting  was  24,  George-street,  Westminster, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament     The  number  q{  mem- 
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bers  was  to  be  1,000 ;  but  they  never  mustered 
150,  though  balloting  was  dbpensed  with,  and 
the  recommendation  of  two  members  of  Tar- 
liament  only  required  to  insure  admission.  Be- 
fore the  club  had  been  six  weeks  in  existence, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  its  formation,  were  seen  to  shake  their 
heads  significantly  whenever  the  prospects  of  the 
institution  were  talked  of;  as  much  as  to  say — 
if  members  of  Parliament,  of  whom,  by-the-by, 
the  committee  was  to  be  exclusively  composed — 
can  condescend  to  use  such  homely  phraseo- 
logy ;  as  much  as  to  say — ^*  It's  no  go."  The 
entrance  money  was  ten  guineas ;  the  annual 
subscription  five  guineas ;  but,  as  already 
stated,  there  were,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  remarked, 
^  precious  few  entrances  ;**  and  those  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  enter  made  it  their  very  first 
thing  to  make  their  exit  again.  It  is  no  joke, 
but  the  sober  truth,  when  I  state,  that  one  gen« 
tleman — I  could  give  his  name,  but  I  dare  say 
he  would  much  rather  that  I  did  not ;  that  one 
gentleman,  in  a  few  days  after  he  had  paid  his 
ten  guineas  admission  money — with  what  diffi- 
culty he  raised  the  sum  is  best  known  to  him- 
self— had  an  application  made  to  him  for  ano- 
ther 11/.  to  assist  in  paying  some  debt  which 
had  been  contracted  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
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sumption  of  the  contents  of  the  cellar.  He 
looked  amazed — could  not  conceive  what  it 
was  all  about— took  bis  hat  in  his  hand — put  it 
on  his  head — and  walked  himself  out  at  the 
door,  inwardly  anathematizing  the  day  he  had 
crossed  its  threshold,  and  —  need  I  add  ?  — 
deeply  lamenting  the  loss  oi  his  ten  guineas. 
To  state  the  thing,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  did,  in 
one  word — he  ^^  bolted,''  and  was  never  seen 
any  more  in  that  quarter.  In  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, the  remaining  members,  by  common  con- 
sent, quitted  the  place  in  a  body,  and  the  West- 
minster Reform  Club  was  no  more  heard  oC 
The  trustees  of  this  abortion  of  a  club  were 
Mr.  Joshua  Scolefield,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Rigby  Wason, 
M.P.;  Mr.  John  Wilks,  M.P.;  and  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wood,  M.P. 

Every  club  has  one  or  more  rules  and  regu- 
lations peculiar  to  itself;  but  there  are  some 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  common  to  them 
alL  However  much,  for  instance^  they  may 
differ  in  other  matters,  they  all  agree  in  this — 
^  That  no  member  of  the  club  shall,  on  any  ac- 
count, bring  a  dog  into  the  club*house," — a  re- 
gulation, by  the  way,  which  keeps  many  gen- 
tlemen at  a  distance  when  they  would  be  in  the 
club-house ;  for  some  gentlemen  occasionally 
find  it  more  difBcult  than  most  people  imagineii  to 
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get  rid  of  their  dogs.  In  all  of  the  clubs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  three,  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  rules,  that  ^*  no  game  of  hazard  shall  on 
any  account  be  ever  played,  nor  shall  dice  be 
used  in  the  club-house/'  It  is  another,  that  no 
higher  stake  than  half-guinea  points  shall  evet 
be  played  for.  All  the  clubs  open  at  nin^ 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  reception  of 
members,  and  close  at  two  on  the  following 
morning.  One  very  wholesome  regulation  com- 
mon to  the  clubs  is,  that  ^*  all  members  are 
to  pay  their  bills  for  every  expense  they  incur 
in  the  club,  before  they  leave  the  honscy*  the 
steward  having  positive  orders  not  to  open  ao- 
counts  with  any  individuaL"  I  am  sure  this 
will  be  found  at  all  the  clubs  an  indispensable 
regulation — so  indispensable,  indeed,  that  there 
would  be  no  managing  matters  without  it.  Only 
imagine  it  were  departed  from  in  the  case  of 
the  Clarence  Club, — late  the  Literary  Unionf— 
which  swarms  with  hungry  authors,  both  in  poe^ 
try  and  prose :  wha^  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
the  state  of  matters?  Why,  it  wOuM  be  all 
credit  together. 

Before  a  candidate  for  admission  into  any  of 
the  clubs  can  be  balloted  for,  he  must  be  pro*, 
posed  by  one  member,  and  seconded  by  aaotheiS 

*  The  italicB  are  not  mine 

Hft 
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and  his  name  and  usual  place  of  residence,  his 
rank,  (if  in  the  anny  or  navy,)  his  profession, 
occupation,  or  other  description,  must  be  in- 
serted at  the  time  of  the  proposition,  in  the 
book  of  candidates.  The  names  of  the  proposer 
and  seconder  must  be  in  their  own  hand-writing^ 
that  of  the  proposer  being  annexed  at  the  time 
of  making  the  proposal,  and  that  of  the  se- 
conder a  week  before  the  name  can  be  put  up 
for  ballot  A  list  conUuning  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  be  balloted  for,  together  with  those 
of  the  proposers  and  seconders,  must  be  put 
above  the  mantel-piece,  or  in  some  of  the 
public  rooms,  at  least  a  week  before  the  day  of 
ballot  One  black  ball  in  ten  excludes  the 
candidate.  ,  ^ 

One  source,  though  not  a  very  prolific  one, 
cf  revenue  to  the  dubs,  is  in  the  purchase 
of  cards.  When  four  members  sit  down  to  have 
a  rubber  at  whist,  they  pay  a  shilling  each  for 
the  pack  of  cards  they  use^  and  as  no  pack  is 
played  with  twice,  some  of  the  clubs  "  draw" 
yearly  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  from 
this  source. 

A  similar  sum  is  obtained  by  most  of  the 
clubs  from  baths  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members.  A  shilling  is  the  charge.  In  many 
cases  these  baths  are  most  usefuL     For  exam* 
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p|e,  when  the  Earl  of  Winehibea  has  worked 
himself  into  ^*  a  heaf  by  one  of  his  .violent 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  has  only  to 
go  to  the  Carlton  Clut>,  and  cool  himself  in  one 
of  these  baths.  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  again,  can 
at  any  time  purify  himself — ^his  body  at  least — 
from  the  contamination  caught  in  a  **  Reformed'' 
House  of  Commons,  by  immersion  in  one  of  the 
baths  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club.  Or 
should  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  the  member  for 
*<  Bnunmagem,'*  as  he  himself  always  pro* 
nounces  the  word,  feel  feverish  while  he  wit^ 
nesses  the  stupidity  and  criminality  of  the  le- 
gislature in  not  returning  to  a  small  note  curren- 
cy,— he  has  only  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Norton  to  her  husband,  and 
stepping  into  the  Reform  Club^  ^  take  a  batb 
and  be  better.** 

It  is  quite  fashionable  with  certain  people  to 
pour  forth  all  manner  of  abuse  on  the  clubs. 
Never  was  abuse,  in  my  opinion,  more  unde- 
served. I  think  them  very  excellent  institu- 
tions, or,  as  Mr.  CConnell  calls  them,  <<  mighty 
good  things."  What  is  the  ground  of  complaint 
against  them  ?  Why,  in  ibe  first  place,  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  make  men  unsociable.  I 
deny  it,  as  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  heroes — 
I  forget  which — says,  point  blank.    I  maintain. 
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CO  the  otber  band,  that  their  natural  tendency 
iS)  by  bringing  men  together  and  engaging  them 
in  conversation,  to  make  them  more  sociable. 
Well»  but  it  ifl  8ai(^  they  impair  a  man's  domes- 
tic habits  by  taking  him  away  from  his  wife  and 
children.  Could  there  be  a  more  ridiculous  no-^ 
tion?  Surely  no  reasonable  woman  would  have 
her  husband  always  with  her.  I  could  name 
thousands  of  wives  whose  pockets  are  not  over* 
stocked  with  caph,  who  would  pay  the  entrance 
money,  aye,  and  the  yearly  subscriptions  to  boot, 
to  any  of  the  clubs,  if  they  could  only  prevsul 
on  their  ^*  lords''  to  join  them.  They  know 
little  of  the  natural  history  of  married  women, 
who  do  not  know  that  of  aU  inflictioas  in  this 
world,  that  of  havii^  their  husbands  everlasting- 
ly moping  at  home  is  the  greatest  This  cala* 
mity  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  young  and  hand- 
some wives.  No  price  would,  in  their  estima- 
tion, be  too  high,  that  would  puTChase  the  ab- 
sence for  four  or  five  hours  each  day,  of  their 
particularly  domestic  husbands. 

But  ev^i  wea^  it  otherwise;  supposing  it 
veally  were  so,  that  the  women  generally  com- 
plained of  their  husbands  neglecting  to  fulfil 
their  domestic  obligations  by  frequentii^  thei 
dubs,  is  that  to  be  admitted,  without  explmap^ 
tion   and  without   qualification,    ae   a  chaigQ 
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against  tbem  ?  I  hope  better  things.   I  am  sure 
the  people  of  the  present  age  are  too  enlighten- 
ed for  that     First  of  ail,  I  hold  that  if  a  hus- 
band spends  too  much  of  his  time  in  the  clubs» 
the  fiiult  is  that  of  his  spouse,  and  not  bis  own. 
There  must  be  ^'  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark ;"  there  must  be  roiegovemmeBt^  if  not 
absolute  despotism  at  borne,  -when  a  husband 
prefers  the  clubs,  as  a  place  of  resort,  to  his 
own  house.     Well,  and  is  such  an  unhappy  per- 
son to  have  no  place  of  refuge  to  go  to  ?    Is  he 
to  be  doomed  to  endure  the  oppression  of  his 
better  half  in  addition  to  the  squalling  of  his 
children, — that  is,  on  the   supposition  he  has 
any?  Why,  really,  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  miseries  of  matrimonial  domination,  when 
the  tyrant  is  in  petticoats,  will  say  at  once,  that 
the  punishment  which  the  northern  Nero  in- 
flicts on  the  poor  Poles  when  he  banishes  them 
to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  is  nothing  in  severity 
to  that  of  being  always  at  home  with  one's  wife, 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated     Here 
let  me  observe,  that  though  we  have  fiew  mo- 
dem Socrates',  the  crop  of  Xantippes  is  as  plen^ 
tiful  as  was  that  of  Faktaff's  blackberries.    To 
^cb  husbands,  therefore,  the  clubs  are,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  benevolent  asylums  without 
the  unpopularity  of  the  name* 
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One  very  great  advantage  of  the  clubs  is, 
that  the  members  can  dine  much  more  cheaply 
there  than  anywhere  else.  Everything  is  fur- 
nished them  at  cost  price ;  and  they  can  order 
as  little  of  anjrthing  as  they  please.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  sometimes  dines  on  his  joint  at 
the  Carlton,  at  an  expense  of  one  shilling, 
and  Mr.  Hume  does  the  same  at  the  Reform 
Club.  Though  his  Grace  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Middlesex  are  very  different  per- 
sons as  regards  their  political  opinions,  there  is 
a  remarkable  harmony  between  them  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  private  economy.  The  advantage 
of  these  one  shilling  dinners  at  the  clubs  over 
dining  at  an  eating  or  chop-house,  is  that  you 
save  the  penny  to  the  waiter,  which  both  the 
Duke  and  Mr.  Hume  consider  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

At  all  the  clulis  there  are  wine  committees. 
To  be  a  member  of  these  committees  is  often 
an  object  of  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
gentlemen.  The  reason  may  not  at  first  sight 
be  apparent :  perhaps  it  will  be  guessed,  when 
I  mention  that  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
the  committee  is  to  take  care  that  the  wines  or- 
dered be  of  the  best  quality,  a  point  which  can 
only,  of  course,  be  gained  by  tasting  the  wines 
before  they  are  ordered. 
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CHAPTER  n^ 

THE  GAMING  HOUSES. 

Crockford's  —  HU  history— The  Athencum  —  Minor 
houses — Three  classes  of  gamblers — Gaming  a  most 
pernicious  passion— Its  influence  on  the  human  cha- 
racter—A passion  for  gambling  an  absorbing  one — 
Is  incurable — Description  of  persons  who  chiefly 
▼isit  the  second  and  third  class  of  gaming  houses — 
Reason  why  almost  c?ery  person  loses  at  the  gam-, 
bling  houses  explained— Gains  and  character  of  the 
gambling  house  proprietors— Difficulty  of  putting 
down  gaming  establishments. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Crockford's  ?  Everybody 
has  heard  of  it,  and  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a 
great  gambKng  establishment ;  but  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  public's  knovtrledge  on  the  sub~ 
jecL  The  feet  is,  that  the  parties  by  whom  it  is 
supported,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  himself 
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take  every  means  in  their  power  to  keep  every- 
body else  but  themselves  in  ignorance  of  it 

Crockford*s  is  the  largest  gaming  establish- 
ment in  the  metropolis;  perhaps  it  is  the  largest 
in  the  world.  The  house  is  situated  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  St  James's  Street^  a  few 
yards  off  Piccadilly.  It  was  built  in  1825* 
at  the  enormous  expense  of  nearly  60,000^; 
while  the  furnishing  of  it  cost  35,000/.  more, 
making  altogether  a  sum  not  much  short  of 
100,000/L  It  is  a  very  large  and  very  hand- 
some house,  externally ;  but  no  one  by  seeing 
it  from  the  outside  can  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  splendour  which  it  exhibits  within. 
There  is  nothing  like  it,  in  the  latter  respect,  in 
London.  No  one,  I  believe,  not  even  those  ac- 
customed to  visit  the  mansions  of  the  aristocraey, 
ever  entered  the  saloon  for  the  first  time,  without 
being  dazzled  with  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded him*  A  friend  and  myself  lately  went 
throughout  the  whole  of  it;  and  for  some  mo- 
ments,  on  entering  the  saloon,  we  stood  con- 
founded by  the  scene.  It  is  a  large^  specious 
room,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  in  breadth.  On  each  side 
are  two  mirrors  in  magnificent  frames.  The 
plate  alone  of  each  of  the  four  cost  nearly  one 
hundred  guineas.    From  a  glance  of  the  eye,  I 
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should  take  their  dimensions  to  be  about  uxtem 
feet  by  eight  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
saloon  are  most  richly  ornamented  by  carved 
work,  beautifully  gilt  The  bottoms  of  the 
chairs  are  all  stuffed  with  down,  while  the  car- 
penter part  of  the  work  is  of  that  unique  descrip- 
tioD  which  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe it  Hie  principal  table  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood :  a 
piece  of  more  richly  carved  work,  all  gilt  ex- 
cept the  top  or  surface,  I  have  never  seen. 
The  chandeliers  are  ms^gnificent,  and  when 
lighted  up  with  spenn-oil,  the  only  thing  used, 
they  produce  an  effect  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea*  Qu  the  left  hand,  as  you 
enter  the  saloon,  is  the  card-room ;  much  smaller, 
but  also  splendidly  fitted  up  On  the  right 
hand,  at  tlie  opposite  or  St  Jameses  end  of  the 
saloon,  is  the  hazard-room,  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia ci  gaming.  It  is  not  large,  being  only 
about  twenty  feet  in  length  by  fourteen  in 
breadth.  There  is  admission  to  the  hazard-room 
from  the  saloon  by  a  large  door,  which  in  its 
massy  appearance  and  the  hardiness  of  the  wood 
of  which  it  is  made,  reminded  me  of  that  of  a 
prison ;  it  is  also  a  piece  of  superior  workman- 
sbip»  with  the  ^namented  part  of  it  richly  gilt 
Branching  off  from  the  hazard-room,  .la  the  sup- 
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per-room  for  those  who  gamble.  Judging  from 
the  number  of  chairs  around  the  table,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  occupied  the  previous 
night,  there  must  have  been  fourteen  persons  on 
that  occasion  at  the  hazani-tabie ;  for  none  but 
those  who  play  at  hazard  are  allowed  to  sup  in 
that  particular  room.     It  is,  together  with  the 
hazard-room,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magnifi- 
cence  corres;:  ending  with  the  splendour  of  the 
other  parts  of  the   house,      llie  suppers  are 
most  sumptuous,  and  are  laid  out  in  a  style 
rarely  equalled  in  the  houses  of  any  of  our  nobi- 
lity. They  are  all  given  gratis  by  Mr.  Crockford. 
Superb  suppers  are  also  given  in  tlie  saloon, 
without  any  charge,  to  those  of  the  members  of 
the  club  who  choose  to  partake  of  them.  I  was  at 
a  loss  for  sometime  to  know  how  Mr.  Crockford 
could  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  about  750  subscri- 
bers, which  is  the  number  of  members,  supping  at 
his  expense,  while  they  only  pay  twenty  guineas 
entrance  money  each,  and  ten  guineas  yearly 
subscription.     I  had  the  matter,  however,  soon 
explained  to  me.  With  regard  to  those  who  enter 
the  hazard-room,  I  saw  at  once  the  policy  of  ply- 
ing them  with  the  choicest  wines,  and  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  them,  because  when  ^<  the  wine's 
in,  the  wit,"  according  to  the  old  proverb,  is  sure 
to  be  ^*  out  ;'*  and  men  are  then,  of  course,  in  the 
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best  of  all  possible  conditions  to  risk  their  money, 
•nd  to  play,  too,  in  such  a  way  as  is  roost  likely 
to  result  in  their  1  jsing  it.   The  superb  suppers, 
as  Ck)unt  D'Orsay  calls  them,  which  Crockford 
gives  to  such  persons  are,  therefore,  not  thrown 
away.     When  the  affair  of  the  sumptuous  sup- 
pers in  the  saloon  to  those  who,  at  the  time. 
We  no  intention  of  playing  at  hazard,  was  ex- 
plained to  me,  the  whole  thing  appeared  equally 
intelligible.  Those  of  the  members  who  have  set 
their  faces  against  gambling,  very  seldom  partake 
of  those  suppers ;  they  have  a  coffee-room  down 
stairs,  where  they  can  order  any  refreshment 
they  please»  which  is  furnished  to  them  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  as  in  other  clubs:    those  who 
are  not  opposed  to  gambling  from  principle,  but 
are  not  noted  gamblers,  sometimes  partake  of 
those  suppers,  aud  sometimes  they  do  not  It 
Kjoices  Mr.  Crockford*s  heart  when  he  hears 
they  do :    it  is  an  excellent  omen.   ^^  A  superb 
supper,'''  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  choicest 
wines  which  London  can  afford,  often  inspires  a 
disposition  to  gamble  when  nothing  else  will. 
Nightly  observation  has  taught  Mr.  Crockford 
that  the  transition  from  the  supper  in  the  saloon 
to  the  hazard  room,  is  as  natural  as  is  the  tran- 
sition from  the  latter  to  utter  ruin.     But  there 
ne  other  ^  uses**  of  the  suppers  in  the  saloon 
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lliere  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  callea 
«  Greeks,"  or  «  Spiders,'*  attached  to  the  esta- 
blishment, ostensibly  members  of  the  club,  bnt 
without  a  penny  in  the  world, — who  are  found  to 
be  eminently  serviceable  to  the  "  concern."  Is 
it  asked,  « In  what  way  ?''  Why,  in  catching  flats, 
or,  to  use  their  own  phraseology,  "  in  bringing 
in  pigeons  to  be  plucked*"  ITiese  persons  must, 
of  course,  be  well  treated ;  and  as  a  supper 
at  home  is  a  rare  thing  with  them,  one  at  Crock- 
ford's  is  so  much  the  greater  object  Besides, 
the  work  of  catching  flats  is  but  half  finish- 
ed when  the  latter  are  brought  into  the  house. 
Before  it  can  be  completed,  they  must  be  made  to 
partake  of  the  sumptuous  supper,  and  to  drink 
liberally  of  the  ^delicious  wines."  When  they  en- 
ter the  house  they  have  not,  perhaps,  the 
slightest  intention  of  throwing  a  single  dice,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  risking  more  than  a  mere  trifle. 
They  are  pressed  by  those  who  "  took  them  in** 
to  partake  of  the  *•  refreshments,"  as  they  are 
called.  Well,  it  appears  to  them  that  refre^ 
ment  is  not  a  bad  thing  after  all ;  they  accord- 
ingly begin  with  the  supper,  and  end  with  the 
hazard  table.  The  moment  they  sit  down  to  th& 
refreshments,  but  not  till  then,  the  flats  are  con- 
sidered as  fsdrly  caught  When  a  pigeon  is 
caught,  however,  it  is  very  unusual  to  pluck 
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bim  the  fivBt  few  nights.  They  allow  him  to  go 
on  winning  for  some  nights  in  succession.  In 
this  the  hellites  have  two  objects  in  view :  the  one 
is  to  give  him  a  keener  appetite  for  play,  and 
the  other  is,  that  in  the  interim  they  contrive, 
by  indirect  means,  either  to  elicit  from  himself 
or  to  obtain  information  from  some  one  else,  as 
to  the  liiU  extent  of  his  resources.  They  regu- 
late their  movements  accordingly.  It  matters 
not  though  he  be  not  well  supplied  with  ««the 
ready:"  if  his  prospect  of  **by*and-by^  succeed*i 
ing  to  a  large  fortune  be  midenBftl)ly  good, 
Crockford'sbankis  at  his  service  to  nearly  the  full 
amountr— supposing  it  were  50»000l*— of  what 
he  is  understood  to  be  certain  of  succeeding  ta 
In  this  way  many  young  noblemen  plnnge  them- 
selves over-head^and-ears  in  what  are  called 
debts  of  honour,  before  they  succeed  to  expec- 
tandes;  and,  consequently,  when  they  do  so 
succeed,  they  are^  in  point  of  &ct,  as  poor  as 
they  were  before.  Some  years  ago  Lord  C. .  • . 
paid  down  100,000/.  on  his  coming  of  age,  for 
debts  of  honour  he  had  contracted  at  Crockford's. 
Crockfordfs  cook  is  the  celebrated  Monsiemr 
Oude.  His  sakry  is  a.  thousand  guineas  pet 
anoum^  Hwre  is  anodier.codL  under  him  with 
a  yearly  salary  of  five. hundred  guineas.  M. 
Oode  seldom  aupctiittettds  the  eulinaxy  process 
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himself,  he  only  does  so  Vihen  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, or  any  other  distinguished  member  of  the 
club,  requests  him  to  do  it.     That  the  wines 
are   of   the   choicest   sort,    and   that   there   is 
variety  enough  to  suit  every  diversity  of  taste, 
will  at  once  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
cellar  out  of  which  the  house  is  supplied,  and 
which  is  kept  by  Crockford's  son,   contains  a 
stock  which  is  valued  at  70,000/.     '^  There's  a 
cellar  for  you  !" — any  of  the  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament  would  exclaim.   I  lately  went  through 
the  whole  of  it.   It  begins  under  Willis's  Rooms, 
St  James's-street,  and  extends  as  far  back  as 
Braham's  new  Theatre.     It  measures  285  feet 
in  length.     When  I  was  in  it,  Mr.  Crockford, 
junior,  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  number  of 
bottles  of  wine,  which  I  saw  shelved  before  m^ 
independently  of  innumerable  hogsheads,  was 
300,000 !     I  thought  of  Lord  Holland's  story 
about  the  American,  who,  after  he  had  made 
his  party  of  friends  drink  an  incredible  quantity 
of  wine,  took  them  to  see  the  heap  of  black 
bottles  they  had  emptied.     His  lordship  says 
they  were  all  surprised  to  see  such  a  quantity  of 
bottles  under    any  drcumstances, — but   espe* 
dally  when  they  recollected  that  they  had  them* 
selves  emptied  them  all :  what  would  they  have 
thought  had  they  been  taken  to  CrockfimPs 
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cellar,  and  seen,  as  I  did,  300,000  bottles  at 
once.  Poor  Sheridan  would  have  been  in  ecsta- 
sies with  the  sight,  especially  as  they  were  all 
full. 

Some  idea  maybe  formed  of  the  extent  of 
Croc'kford's  establishment,  and  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  kept  up,  when  I  mention  that  no 
fewer  than  thirty^three  servants  are  constantly 
employed  in  it  There  is  one  set  of  waiters  for 
the  day,  and  another  for  the  night  They  are 
decorated  in  the  richest  livery,  and  live  in  ex- 
cellent style.  They  are  amazingly  polite  to  those 
who  frequent  the  place :  in  other  words,  they 
perfectly  understand  their  business*  They  con* 
tribute  their  quota,  with  the  splendour  of  the 
place,  the  sumptuous  suppers,  and  the  delicious 
wines,  to  help  on  the  flats  on  their  way  to  ruin. 
Little  does  the  unlucky  wight  of  <'a  pigeon'* 
think  when  he  first  enters  the  pandemonium, 
and  is  dazzled  with  the  magnificence  around 
him,  that  all  the  splendour  he  witnesses  is  kept 
up  at  his  expense,  and  the  expense  of  other 
simpletons  like  himselL 

On  the  ground-floor,  detached  from  the  read- 
ing-room, there  is  another  apartment,  smaller 
than  that  up  stairs,  for  playing  hazard  This 
jower  room  is  used  during  the  parliamentary 
recess,  the  number  of  gamblers  in  town  being 
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then  much  less ;  or  should  it  be  wanted  during 
the  time  the  bouses  are  sitting,  owing  to  an  un- 
usual muster  of  the  gamblers,  it  is  then  thrown 
open.  The  one  up  stairs  is  always  shut  during 
the  legislative  recess. 

The  hour  at  which  the  ha2ard  room  is  thrown 
open  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  dice  are  in  im- 
mediate requisition.  Mr.  Crockford  himself  at 
that  moment  takes  his  station  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  before  a  little  desk:  from  that  he 
never  stirs  until  the  playing  is  over.  He  acts 
on  such  occasions  as  his  own  elerk.  No  person 
belonging  to  the  establishment  is  allowed,  in 
any  circumstances,  or  under  any  pretext,  to 
enter  the  room  while  the  gamblers  are  at  work. 
There  is  a  Mr.  Page,  who  acts  as  "  inspector,* 
or  groom^porter,  while  the  games  are  going  on 
in  the  hazard  room ;  but  he  is  in  the  confidence 
of  most  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
frequent  that  part  of  the  house;  and  though 
paid  for  his  services — some  say  at  the  princely 
rate  of  fifty  guineas  per  week — ^he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Crockford's  servants. 

The  inspector,  or  groom-porter,  or  overlooker, 
— for  he  sometimes  goes  by  one  name,  and 
sometimes  by  another, — sits  on  an  elevafjed 
chair  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  fadng  Mr. 
Crockford,  and  looks  like  a  little  king  on  his 
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tiffone.  With  a  small  piece  of  stick,  fonmng  a 
miniature  representatiin  of  a  hay-rake,  be  puUs 
to  bim  the  money,  which  some  one,  acting  for 
Mr.  Crockfopd,  has  won ;  or  pushes  it  towards 
any  other  party  who  may  have  been  successful 
in  the  game.  He  also  audibly  declares  the 
result  of  the  game.  In  short,  he  is  a  sort  of 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  taking  always  care 
diat  the  dice  be  not  aUowed  to  be  idle. 

Beside  Mr.  Crockford  is  ^  die  bank,"  which 
every  poor  simpleton  is  made  believe,  by  those 
^  knowing  ones'*  who  decoy  him  in,  that  he  wiU 
be  fortunate  eneugh  to  break  before  he  rises 
from  his  seat,  but  to  whose  stability  he  findsf 
before  he  quits  the  house^  he  has  essentially 
contributed. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  hour  for  throwing 
open  die  hazard  room  is  eleven  o'clock.  Per*  • 
sons  are  allowed  to  enter  the  bouse  until  two 
m  the  morning,  and  may  commeboe  playing 
at  any  time  until  then.  The  doors  are  all 
tten  shut;  but  though  no  ond  is  admitted 
after  that  hour,  those  who  have  heea  previously 
ID  the  house  are  not  obliged  to  leave  it  They 
are  aflowed  to  remain  aa  long  as  they  please ; 
and  many  of  them  do  remidn  till  four  or  five 
Q^dock.  It  was  only  in  the  b^nteng  of  August 
last,  that  some  parties  were  8<>  completely  spelt 
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bound  by  the  game  at  which  they  had  been 
playing,  that  they  never  rose  off  their  seats 
from  the  time  they  sat  down  at  eleven  or  twelve 
at  nighty  until  eight  in  the  morning. 

On  one  part  of  the  table,  in  each  of  the 
hazard  rooms,  are  the  words,  *'  Odds  for,"  and 
on  another,  ^^Odds  agsunst,"  worked  into  the 
green  doth  by  which  the  tables  are  covered. 
I  thought,  when  1  saw  the  words,  with  what 
opposite  emotions  must  they  be  viewed  by 
him  whose  ail,  perhaps,  is  at  stake, — ^just  as  the 
former  or  latter  apply  to  his  playing !  In  the 
former  case,  you  see  hope  visibly  impressed  on 
his  eoimtenance :  in  the  latter  case  you  witness 
in  it  the  workings  of  a  feeling  approximating  to 
desperation. 

In  Crockford's,  very  large  sums  are  played 
for  with  the  cards ;  but  it  is  at  the  hazard  table, 
when  the  game  is  French  hazard,  that  the  work 
of  plunder  is  carried  on  on  the  most  extensive 
scale*  There,  to  use  gambling  phraseology,  the 
^  pigeon  is  plucked."  And  to  get  the  flat  pr^ 
trailed  on  to  throw  down  the  cards,  and  repair 
to  the  hazard  room,  is  the  great,  though  con^ 
cealed  object  of  tbose  in  the  interest  of  the 
house;  A  few  hoors^  most  probably,  will  do 
the  work  in  the  latter  place.  The  stakes  are 
usually  high:  he  loses,  peihape,  a  fourtli  pari  of 
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his  fortune  in  less  than  an  hour:  he  ^  tables '^ 
another  fourth — ^he  loses  again.  He  becomes  des- 
perate :  in  the  deliritun»  or  madness  (for  that  ia 
the  proper  word)  of  the  moment,  he  determines 
on  risking  his  all  ac  one  throw.  The  dice  turn  up 
— his  all  IS  lost:  he  who  a  few  hours  befora 
was  a  rich  man,  is  now  a  beggar.  The  sums 
which  young  thoughtless  noblemen  lose  at 
Crockford's  in  one  night,  are  sometimes  incre- 
dibly large.  Seven  yelurs  ago  one  pigeon  was 
plucked,  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  tune  of  60,0001 
— the  stakes  were  10,000/.     It  is  only  three 

years  since  Lord  C ,  the  grandson  of  an 

aged  noble  Earl,  lost  30,000/^  in  one  night 
The  winner  was  a  noble  Marquis,  of  sporting 
notoriety,  who,  according  to  report,  was  at  that 
time,  if  not  now,  a  part  proprietor  of  the  esta^- 
blishment  Losses  of  5,000/.,  7,000/^  and 
10,000/L,  in  one  night,  are  by  no  means  un- 
common when  a  rich  flat  is  caught 

There  is  one  feature  in  Crockford's,  which 
distinguishes  it  host  all  other  gaming  houses  in 
the  metropolis.  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  ef 
all  the  members,  or  strangers  introduced  by  the 
members,  playing- against  the  house  or  bank. 
This,  however,  is  only  in  the  hazard  room*  In 
the  card  room,  they  may  either  play  against  each 
other,  or  against  the  house,  just  as  they  think 
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lit     What  is  meant  by  the  house,  or  bank,  is 
Mr.  Crockford  himself  as  represented  by  the 
inspector  or  some  other  friend;  for  he  never 
handles  a  card  or  throws  a  die  personally.     As 
already  stated,  he  has  enough  on  hand  in  attend- 
ing to  the  results,   and  looking  after  money 
matters.     The  dub  was  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  allowing  any  two  members,  or  any 
two  strangers,  to  play  at  hazard  together,  be- 
oause  it  was  deemed  unbecoming  in  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  in  on 
the  friendship  assumed  to  exist  between  diem, 
by  gaining  money  of  each  other.    Besides,  they 
thought  it  would  have  an  awkward  elSect  to  bear 
it  publicly  stated^  or  at  any  rate  to  be  repeatedly 
told  of  it  in  private  life,  that  the  Marquis  of  So- 
Mid-So  had  won  an  estate  from  Lord  Green- 
horn. It  was-therefore  resolved  that  an  establish- 
ment should  be  opened  in  which  all  the  members 
might  play  against  the  proprietor,  who  not  being 
of  dieir  own  class,  but  simply  a  tradesman,  they 
could  cheerfully  fleece.      He   late  Duke  of 

Yoric,  with  the  Marquis  of  H ,  and  some 

odier  noblemen,  are  understood  to  have  been 
the  parties  with  whom  this  idea  originated.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  one  of  these  parties 
was  in  die  outset  the  principal  though  sleeping 
partner  in  the  oonoem,  and  diat  upwards  of 
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100,000^  was  advanced  by  him, — Mr.  Crockfefd 
being  at  that  time  too  poor  to  **  put  down"  tbe 
bank.  It  is  now,  however,  as  generally  supposed 
that  the  noble  Marquis  alluded  to^  with  two  other 
noblemen,  have  retired  from  the  buaness,  and 
that  Mr.  Croekford  is  the  sole  proprietor.    It 

is  said  that  the  Marquis  of  H has  from 

irst  to  last,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  won  up- 
wards of  1,500,000^;  howit  has  been  spent,-* for 
it  is  understood  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
spent — is  pretty  generally  known  to  the  pubHa 
He  now  plays  but  seldom ;  hardly  ever,  unless 
when  there  is  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked. 

Mr.  Crockibrd  now  stands  in  need  of  no  one's 
pecuniary  assistance.  One  who  should  know 
something  of  the  matter,  assures  me  he  is  worth 
at  least  300,000/.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  is  one 
(xf  the  banks  whidi  have  never  broken.  His 
inspector,  or  croupier,  or  some  of  his  experi- 
enced friends,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up 
any  one  at  any  game,  or  to  any  amount  of  stakesi 
Let  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  whose  fortune 
is  sufficiently  larger  offer  to  -play  for  a  stake  of 
100,000/.  and  he  is  accepted  by  Croekford  in  a 
moment. 

Crockford's  gains  are  some  seasons  enormoosi 
the  seasons,  namely,  when  the  greatest  number 
of  pigeons  make  their    appearance.     It  was 
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stated  some  time  since  by  one  who,  if  report 
speaks  true,  was  himself  a  sufferer^  that  the 
gains  a  short  time  ago,  in  one  year  alone,  after 
paying  all  the  expenses  (about  1,000/.  a  week)  of 
the  establishment, — were  upwards  of  100,0001. 
It  is  known  for  ceitain  that  one  of  the  principal 
servants  got  a  new  year's  gift  that  season  of  500/. 
On  one  night,  in  the  season  to  which  I  refer,  it 
is  positively  stated  by  "  An  Enlightened  Flat,* 
that  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  1,000,0001. 
.was  turned  over,  from  the  time  the  play  com- 
menced till  it  concluded — a  period  of  eight  hours. 
This,  I  know,  will  appear  at  first  sight  an  incre- 
dible sum ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  the  players 
were  unusually  numerous  on  the  occasion,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  young  noblemen  just 
come  into  the  possession  of  large  fortunes,  and 
who  played  at  such  deep  game  that  sometimes 
10,000/.  were  down  on  a  single  event, — the  state* 
ment  will  not  appear  to  be  so  much  out  of  the 
way. 

Independently  of  his  chance,  considered  as  a 
mere  gambler,  against  any  one  who  plays  with 
him,  Crockford  has  an  additional  chance  in  his 
favour,  on  account,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  house : 
that  is  to  say,  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  Ex- 
penses of  so  large  an  establishment. 

The  chances,  or  **  points,"  as  they  are  called  in 
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fhe  language  of  the  hells,  in  favour  of  the  house* 
vary  with  the  different  games.  One  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  gambling-table  gives  his  dearly-pur- 
chased knowledge  on  this  subject  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :-^^*  The  bank  has  certain  points  in  its 
fiivour,  upon  each  of  which  the  stakes  of  the 
players  lose  in  effect  one-half;  thus  each  player 
loses  a  whole  stake  on  two  of  these  points.  Let 
the  stake  be  oueshillingy  or  five  shillings,  or  any 
fium  up  to  100/.  it  is  all  the  same.  At  rovye  ei 
ffoir,  which  is  played  with  cards,  these  points  come 
upon  an  average  two  in  sixty-eight  events,  dealt 
in  one  hour,  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  stake, 
or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per  hour  against  the 
player.  At  rouleticj  played  with  a  small  ivory 
hM  inacylinder,  twoin  thirty-eight  events  turned, 
ID  half  an  hour,  three  per  cent  per  stake,  or 
100  per  cent  per  stake  per  half-hour,  against 
tiie  player.  At  un,  deujif,  cinque^  which  is 
played  with  a  large  ivory  ball  with  forty-eight 
spots,  twenty-four  black,  sixteen  red,  and  eight 
blue;  six  in  forty-eight  events,  rolled  in  one  hour, 
ax  per  cent  per  stake,  or  100  per  cent  per 
^  stake  per  hour,  against  the  player."  The  au» 
ihor  does  not  mention  the  points  in  favour  of 
the  house  in  the  game  of  French  hazard.  They 
BJe  five  percent  per  event  per  stake;  or  100 
per  cent  per  stake  per  hour ;  so  that  supposing 
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the  stakes  risked  to  the  house  were  MOL  to  eadi 
event,  then  500^  per  hour  would  thus  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  house  without  the  phiyer  havuig 
even  a  chance  of  winning  a  penny.  This,  sup- 
posing the  hours  of  play  were  five  every  night, 
and  six  nights  out  of  the  seven, — would  give  for 
the  week,  2a,000/,  to  the  house.  For  the  six 
months,  during  which  the  season  may  be  said 
to  be  brisk,  it  would  give  the  enormous  sum  of 
180,000/.  which  would  go  to  the  cofiers  of  Crock- 
ford  to  support  the  house,  from  this  source 
alone.  This  is,  however,  on  liie  supposition 
that  the  bank  is  the  gaining  party  in  every  in^ 
stance^  which  it  is  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed  ,  But  even  supposing  the  playing  were 
to  be  equal,  and  that  neither  party  in  the  end 
had  gained  or  lost,  even  in  that  case  the  house 
would  be  a  gainer  from  the  points  in  its  favour, 
to  the  extent  of  half  the  above  sum;  that  is  to 
say,  in  six  months  Crockford  would  sack  9O,OO0iL 
I  need  not  state,  however,  that  this  would  not  be 
all  clear  profit  Upwards  of  30^000/.  wouM  be 
required  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment, putting  out  of  riew  the  princely 
douceurs  be  must  give  to  the  Greeks  he  has  in 
his  employ— 4he  losses  he  sometimes  sustains 
firom  advancing  money  which  is  never  repiud-— 
and  other  '^incidentals.'* 
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Persons  not  in  the  secret  suppose,  that  if  one 
eould  by  accident  lay  their  hands  on  Crockford'a 
ledger,  some  singular  disdoetires  as  to  the 
gambhag  habits  of  our  aristocracy  would  be 
made.  This  is  a  mistake.  With  the  caution 
which  the  keepen  of  such  houses  invariably 
cKerdse,  Crockford  on  no  occasion  enters  the 
real  names  of  the  winners  or  losers  in  his  books. 
Tliey  are  all  entered  either  under  fictitious 
names,  or  by  the  initials  only.  The  secrets  of 
the  prison-house  will  never  be  fully  or  efiiBO* 
toally  unfolded  until  some  of  the  more  noted 
gamblers  give  us  such  faithful  <«  Confessions" 
as  those  of  Rousseau.  Should  Count  D^Orsay 
ever  favour  the  worid  with  his  Autobiogri^hy, 
speaking  in  it  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth, — I  will  answer  for  it  that 
the  sale  of  the  work  vnSl  exceed  that  of  any 
book  which  has  been  published  tac  many  yeats 
past 

I  have  dften  heard  people  express  their  sur- 
prise that  men  who  are  known  to  be  as  pemiyless 
as  an  Italian  boy  who  pkys  his  hand  organ,  or 
exhibits  his  white  mice,  in  the  streets,  sbould  be 
regular  gamblers  at  Crockfind's.  1  myself  wots 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this. 
It  did  seem  to  be  surprising  that  soek  per- 
sons  as  a  well  known  metropolitan  M.Pn  and  n 
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foreign  Count,  equally  celebrated  for  the  **  pro- 
digiousnese"  of  his  whiskers  and  his  gallantry 
towards  a  Countess  of  great  personal  attractions 
and  distinguished  literary  reputation,  but  with- 
out, proverbially  without,  a  farthing  in  the 
world, — it  did,  I  say,  seem  surprising  to  me 
how  such  persons  could,  night  after  night,  be 
.playing  at  Crockford's  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands. The  secret  of  the  thing  is  this: — In 
some  cases  they  play  solely  on  their  own  ac- 
count. If  they  win,  so  much  the  better  of 
course  for  themselves ;  if  they  lose,  Mr.  Crock- 
ford  does  not  press  them,  but  gives  them  cre- 
dit: in  other  words,  they  contract  a  debt  of  ho- 
nour with  him.  He  knows  well  what  he  is 
about.  A  young  nobleman  gets  no  indulgence 
when  all  his  money  is  gone :  he  is  not  suffered 
to  contract  a  debt  of  honour  unless  his  expec- 
tancies are  such  as  to  hold  out  the  certain  pro- 
spect of  eventual,  and  not  very  distant,  payment. 
But  Crockford  finds  that  the  other  parties  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  very  existence  of  his  house : 
dispense  with  them,  and  he  may  shut  up  shop 
whenever  he  pleases.  As  formerly  mentioned, 
it  is  such  individuals  as  these  who  catch  flats — 
who  bring  pigeons  to  the  house.  In  many  other 
eases  Crockford,  it  is  said,  employs  them  when 
there  are  pigeons  to  be  plucked  at  other  gambling 
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establishments,  to  play  for  him, — ^he  advancing 
them  whatever  amount  of  money  may  be  re- 
quired, and  allowing  them  a  fourth  part,  or  what- 
ever the  proportion  may  be  agreed  on,  of  the 
gains,  to  themselves.  There  are  other  eases, 
again,  in  which  such  persons  play  for  other  par- 
ties. For  instance,  it  is  no  secret  in  certain 
circles,  that  some  years  age  a  popular  actress, 
who  rejoices  in  a  particularly  handsome  lei^,  was 
in  the  habit  of  employing  the  representative  of 
a  Radical  constituency  in  the  metropolis,  to  play 
for  her.  I  believe  the  lady  in  question  has  seen 
the  folly  of  such  a  course,  and  has  been  inno- 
cent  of  it  for  some  time  past 

When  a  well-feathered  pigeon  is  '^in  the 
wind** — such  is  tlie  gambling-house  phraseolo- 
gy— the  flat-catchers  of  Crockford's  are  all  on 
the  alert.  Sometimes  they  wUl  keep  their  eye 
on  him  for  a  year  or  two  before  they  expect  they 
can  infix  their  talons  on  him.  The  public  ap- 
pearance of  no  young  nobleman^  for  many  years 
past,  has  excited  so  much  interest  at  Crockford's 
as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh.  The  immense 
wealth  into  the  possession  of  which  they  knew  he 
woald  come,  when  of  age,  was  too  tempting  a 
prize  to  be  overlookiKi.  Every  effort  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  decoy  him  into  the  great  hell  in  St. 
James's:  but  it  would  not  do.  He  never  evinced 
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the  least  disposition  for  play.  His  taste,  though 
«fteu  varying,  was  always  opposed  to  gambling'. 
At  one  time  it  is  for  buying  old  books ;  at  ano- 
ther for  collecting  curious  ancient  vases,  and 
other  antiquities;  then  it  changes  to  fine  furni- 
ture. No  matter  what  direction  it  takes,  so  long 
as  it  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  gambling.  His 
princely  fortune  can  enable  him  to  gratify  any 
(Kliier  taste,  whatever  it  may  be^  without  injur- 
ing his  £unily ;  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  bazard- 
xoom  of  Crockford,  would,  in  all  probability,  see 
lum  a  beggar. 

There  is  one  good  regulation  in  Crockford's, 
bad  as  are  the  doings  in  other  respects, — which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  hell  in  the  metropo- 
lis. I  refer  lo  that  of  invariably  shutting  up  the 
bouse  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and 
not  opening  it  again  until  past  twelve  on  Mon- 
day morning  Under  no  circumstances  is  any 
deviation  allowed  from  this  regulation.  There 
are  cases  in  which  a  gentleman  has  been  peremp- 
torily refused  permission  to  carry  a  pack  of  cards 
home  with  him  on  a  Sunday.  In  all  other  hells, 
i^in,  Sunday  Is  the  principal  day  for  business* 

When  Crockford's  was  first  started,  it  was  in*- 
fimated  to  the  members  ol  Brookes^^  White's^ 
Boodle's,  and  the  other  leading  x^lubs,  that  the; 
were  eligible  to  the  new  club  without  the  pro- 
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ce88  of  baUoting, — on  the  same  terms  as  at  the 
others;  that  is  to  say,  by  paying  twenty  guineas 
entrance  money,  and  ten  guineas  of  a  yearly 
subscription.     Hiis  was  the  expedient  of  the 
two  well'-known  sporting  Marquises  to  whom  I 
have  before  alluded.     The  thing,  aided  by  the 
individual  persuasions  of  the  same  two  noble- 
blemen,  took  amazingly:  crowds  of  the  aristo- 
cracy joined  die  new  club  instanter.     An  ac- 
count of  the  present  sitiwtioik  of  the  surviving 
first  members,  with  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  it,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
diapters  in  aristoomtic  lustory  which  were  ever 
penned.    How  many  who  were  Iben  the  posses- 
sors of  princely  fortunes,  are  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  gambling  there^  in  beggary  either  at 
home  or  o«  the  continent?  How  many  of  th^m 
have,  sought  refuge  fi*om  the  remorse  brought 
on  by  th«r  follies,   in  self-<lestFUCtion  ?   How 
many  have  died  broken-hearted?   How  many 
individuals,  the  wives  and  families  and  depend- 
ent relatives,  are  now  paying  the  penalty,  in 
comparative  want  and  obscurity,'  of  their  indul- 
ging in  their  gambling  propensiUes?    Could 
I  definitely  answer  each  of  tiiese  questions, 
the  answers  would  fill  the  mind  of  every  per* 
son,  but  the  confirmed  gambler  himself  with 
equal  surprise  and  horror. 
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In  order  more  effectually  to  conceal  the  real 
nature  of  the  transactions  which  take  place  at 
Crockford's — for  if  they  were  known  flats  might 
be  frightened — a  number  of  noblemen  were 
prevailed  on,  at  the  time  it  was  established, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  committee  of  ma- 
nagement, the  same  as  at  other  clubs.  This 
committee,  however,  are  a  mere  committee  of 
straw :  they  have  a  nominal  sort  of  power  as 
regards  the  reading  and  talking,  and  other  such 
matters,  in  those  rooms  which  are  open  to  all ; 
but  as  respects  the  hazard-room,  they  have  not, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  have,  any  more  power, 
than  Count  D^Orsay  has  over  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  They  dare  not  even  show  their  fcces 
there,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  **  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die."  Crockford  reigns  supreme 
in  it :  it  is  his  alone  to  let  in  or  abut  out, — 
though  in  no  instance  does  he  do  the  latter,  ex- 
cept where  the  miserable  wight  has  been 
**  cleaned  out,"  that  is  to  say,  phmdeied  of  every 
fiBU-thing  he  has  in  the  world.  If,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  presses  for  admission,  as  vic- 
tims often,  by  a  species  of  infatuation  of  which 
none  but  themselves  can  form  any  idea,  do, — 
then  some  of  the  more  **  able-bodied"  of  the 
waiters  are  immediately  instructed  to  thrust* 
sometimes  to  kick— him  out  of  the  hous^  by 
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brute  force.  And  the  fellows  do  not  need  to 
foe  twice  told  to  do  this,  before  they  obey  the 
injunction,  llie  knaves  are  now  as  prompt 
in  obeying:  orders  to  this  effect,  as  they  were 
polite  in  bowing  the  poor  flat  up  and  down 
stairs  while  he  was  undergoing  the  process  of 
being  '<  bled,'*— another  term  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  hells,  for  being  plundered. 

I  formerly  mentioned  that  there  are  many 
members  of  the  club  who  never  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  hazard-room.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  one  of  these.  He  never  gambles  un- 
der any  circumstances,  or  to  the  most  trifling 
amount  Some  people  say  that  he  did  at  one 
time  gamble.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  a  posi- 
tive contradiction  to  the  statement  I  cannot 
say  that  he  never  threw  a  die;  but  I  pledge 
myself  for  this,  that  when,  some  years  ago,  as 
everybody  will  recollect,  the  report  was  current 
in  the  metropolis,  that  he  bad  on  a  particular 
day  lost  the  last  shilling  he  had  in  the  world, 
he  had  150,000/.  in  the  funds  alone ;  for  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  could  name,  the  very  day  after 
he  was  said  to  have  ruined  himself,  and  when 
the  belief  that  such  was  the  case  was  the  most 
general, — saw  the  above  sum  transferred  in  his 
Grace^s  name^  either  from  the  three-and-a- 
half  to  the  three  per  cents,  or  from  the  latter  to 
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the  former — I  will  not  be  positive  whirh.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  not  a  member  of  Crockfurd's. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times 
to  induce  him  to  join  the  club;  but  all  without 
effect  All  the  moral  influence  in  the  world 
would  not  prevail  on  him  to  be  seen  there.  The 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able prudence,  and  has  always,  besides,  mani- 
fested a  most  commendable  regard  for  his  moral 
character. 

People  sometimes  express  their  surprise,  that 
as  money  lost  at  Crockford's  does  not  consti- 
tute a  legal  debt,  the  parties  losing  should  ever 
pay  it  Such  persons  know  but  little  of  the  code 
of  morals  which  obtains  in  aristocratic  life.  To 
refuse,  when  one  has  tlie  mean8»  to  pay  a  debt 
of  honour,  as  debts  contracted  at  the  gaming 
table  are  called, — ^would  be  to  insure  a  sudden 
passage  to  Coventry;  which  being  translated  into 
the  language  current  amongst  ordinary  men^ 
means  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  higher 
classes,  lliis  is  what  no  aristocrat  can  endure : 
the  firmest  philosophy  gives  way  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  a  fsite.  To  owe  a  million  of  money 
to  poor  hard-working  tradesmen,  should  they  be 
simple  enough  to  give  any  titled  personage  as 
much  credit,  and  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  eth 
treaties  of  the  unfortunate  parties  for  payment 
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18  no  offence,  but  rather  the  reverBe,  in  the  eye 
of  the  morality  which  paoaca  current  in  high 
lift:.  The  debt  of  honour  is  accordingly  paid, 
aa  Boon  as  the  debtor  obtains  the  means ;  and 
poor  tradesmen  and  their  families,  may  either 
beg,  borrow,  steal,  or  starve^  just  as  pleases 
themselYCS. 

The  history  of  Oockford  is  curious.  His 
autobiography,  nothing  concealing  and  nothing 
extenuating  would  be  one  of  the  most  readable 
works  which  ha^e  appeared  for  many  a  day- 
He  was  originally  a  small  fislmionger,  withotA 
a  penny  in  the  world,  in  the  neigbbourbood  of 
Temple  Bar.  Hie  fallowing  copy  of  an  account 
for  fish,  which  ^^peared  some  yean  since  in  a 
book  called  ^  Life  in  the  West,"*  will  give  some 
idea  both  of  the  extent  of  his  business  and  of 
tiie  measure  of  his  iDtioacy  with  the  school- 
master:— 


axi,  *».— 

«  To  William  CrockfordL 

April  3 
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To  pur  of  sowls           .     I     3 

Sprats       .        ..03 
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Tlie  way  in  which  he  is  sai(l  to  have  risen  !i. 
the  world  13  singular  enough.  Nature,  it  ap- 
pears, has  FT.ade  him  a  first-rate  mathcrratrcian 
in  all  that  reUies  to  money  calculations.  I  am 
assured  by  those  whd  know  hinr),  that  the  mem* 
ber  for  Middlesex  is  a  mere  tyro  to  him  in  this 
respect.  Ry  some  inward  process— mental 
arithmetic^  I  believe,  is  the  phrase,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Crockford  knows  what  is  meant 
by  'mental' — by  some  inward  process,  he  can  cal- 
culate, provided  there  be  large  stakes  in  the 
field,  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty,  what 
are  to  be  the  results  in  certain  games. 
Having  early  discovered  that  he  possessed  this 
most  useful  gift,  he  began,  while  yet  a  fish* 
monger  in  a  Sisall  way,  to  pay  nightly  visits, 
when  the  day's  business  was  over,  to  a  low  hell 
in  King's  Place,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall 
MalL  Here  he  commenced  his  career  as  agambter 
by  risking  a  few  shiHings  at  English  hazard. 
Finding  himself  almost  invariably  successful,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  next  morning  to 
Billingsgate,  when  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  "  sowls" 
(soles)  flat-fish,  &c.  &c.  for  the  day.  He  was 
gradually  enabled  to  carry  on  his  business  to 
greater  advantage  and  on  a  more  extensive 
scale ;  while  his  increased  profits  enabled  him 
tx>  bet  at  the  den  referred  to  much  more  heavily 
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Uuin  Ills  limited  resources  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, admit  of.     His  first  great  bet,  however, 
was  not  in  a  gaming~house»    llie  author  of  the 
work  from  which  I  have  copied  the  account  for 
**  so  wis,"  and  "  vitens,*  and  **  makerils,"  says, 
that  his  *'  first  8tq>  ^f  any  particular  note  to  his 
present  elevation  was  taking  immense  long  odds 
upon  an  'out '  horse,  which  he  did  upon  private 
information,  given  to  him  by  a  jockey,  that  it 
was  to  win."     Soon  after  this,  Crockford  pur- 
chased, for  100/ ,  the  fourth  share  of  a  gambling- 
bank,  at  No.  5,  King  Street,  St.  James's,     llio 
proprietors  of  the  hell  had  previously  quarrelled, 
and  certain  extraordinary  disclosures  were  the 
consequence.     Amongst  other  startling  facts,  it 
appeared,  that  though  the  den  was  not  one  of 
any  great  note,  the  system  of  plunder  had  been 
carried  on  in  it  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  that  in 
one  night  the  players  were"pigeoned'*to  the  tune 
of  2,000/.     One  of  the  proprietors  being  afraid 
that  on  this  disclosure  proceedings  mii^ht  be 
instituted  against  them,  appropriated  to  himself 
his  share  of  the  2,000/.,  and  then  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  concern,  for  the  above-mentioned 
sum  of   100/.,  to  Crockford.     The  throe  other 
partner9  were  persons  of  the  names  of  Abbott, 
Austen,  and  Holdsworth. 

Having  amassed  a  great  deal  of  money  at  5, 
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King  Street,  Crockibrd  quitted  the  **  business  " 
there,  and  opened  a  hell,  with  three  other  per- 
sons, in  81,  Piccadilly,  for  plajring  Frendi 
hazard.  In  one  season,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  gentleman  who  lost  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amount,  the  fofur. proprietors  must  have 
divided  amongst  them  the  sum  of  200,000/.,  be- 
ing 50,000/.  to  each.  That,  however,  was  the 
most  successful  season  evef  known.  In  point  ot 
real  prcffit  it  far  exceeds  anything  realized  by 
the  present  princely  establishment,  because  the 
expenses  of  keeping  up  the  latter  are  ten  times 
as  great  as  were  those  of  the  former.  At  this 
place  loaded  dice  were  discovered,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards mention  more  particularly.  Here  again 
a  quarrel  took  place  among  the  partners  about 
the  division  of  the  plunder,  and  the  establish- 
ment was  consequently  broken  up^  Crockford 
fhen  purchased  the  house  Na  50,  St.  James's 
Street,  but  finding  it  much  too  small  for  the 
crowds  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  fre- 
quented it,  he  purchased  51,  and  subsequently 
52;  when,  in  1825,  he  pulled  the  three  houses 
down,  and  erected  on  their  site  the  present  mag- 
nificent edifice. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  '^  the  rise  and  progress* 
to  his  present  opulence,  of  this  well-known  pub- 
lic character.    I  have  mentioned  that  he  is  quite 
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an  illiterate  person.  Not  only  is  his  orthogra- 
phy at  fault  at  every  third  or  fourth  word  he 
writes,  but,  notwithstanding  the  polished  society 
into  which  circumstances  have  brought  him  for 
many  years  past,  he  still  speaks  in  the  same 
hackney-coachman  style  as  formeriy.  This  is 
the  more  singular,  as  he  is  on  a  footing  of  per- 
feet  eqtiality  with  the  noblest  of  his  visitors 
while  they  are  in  the  house;  for  the  gaming 
table  levels  all  distinctions  of  rank.  One  night 
in  June  last.  Lord  Ashgrove  lost  4,0(K)A,  which 
he  observed  to  the  Earl  of  Linkwood,  was  the 
last  farthing  of  ready  cash  at  his  command* 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  had  undeniable  pro* 
spective  resources.  ^  Excuse  me,  my  Lud,"* 
said  Crockfbrd,  making  a  very  clumsy  bow,  but 
still  it  was  the  best  at  his  disposal, — ^  excuse  me^ 
my  Lud,  did  I  hear  you  say  as  how  you  had  no 
more  ready  money  ?  My  Lud,  this  ere  is  the 
bank  (pointing  to  the  bank) :  if  your  Ludship 
wishes  it,  1,000/:  or  2,000/.  is  at  your  Ludship's 
service.** 

«*  Really,  Mr.  Crockfbrd,  you  are  very  oblig- 
ing; but  I  don*t  think  I  shall  play  any  more  to- 
night** 

«  Ashgrove,**  said  Count  Whiskero,  **  Ash- 
grove, do  accept  Mr.  Crockford's  liberal  offer  of 
tibe  2,000^ ;  perhaps  you  may  win  back  all  you 
have  lost** 
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«  Nothink,  I  azure  your  Ludship,  vill  give  me 
greatur  plesur  than  to  give  you  the  moneys," 
said  Crockford. 

«  Well,  let  me  have  '2,000^." 

Crockford  dipped  his  fingers  int-o  the  bank, 
took  out  the  2,0U0A  and  handed  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship. "  Per'aps  your  Ludship  vould  obleege  me 
vith  an  I  O  Uy  and  pay  the  amount  at  your  eon- 
venians,"^ 

^^  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  it  you  in  a  couple  of 
months,'"  siud  his  Lordship,  banding  the  ex- 
(shmonger  the  I  O  U. 

"  Your  Ludship's  werry  kind — werry.'* 

Lord  Ashgrove  resumed  the  game:  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  was  again  penny  less. 

In  person  Mr.  Crockford  is  tall  and  corpulent 
His  appearance  and  manners  are  altogether  un- 
polished ;  so  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween them  and  his  education.  He  looks  like  a 
country  farmer ;  just  such  a  person  as  the  swell 
mob)  were  he  unknown  to  them,  would  pro- 
nounce an  admirable  subject  on  which  to  exer- 
cise their  calling.  He  is  lame  on  one  l^, 
which  gives  to  his  walking  a  very  awkward  ap* 
pearance.  He  lives  in  a  house  immediately  ad- 
joining the  dub.  The  regular  entrance  to  his 
house  is  from  Arlington  -  Street ;  but  there  is  a 
private  passage  which  leads  from  the  one  to  the 
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Other.  He  is  married  a  second  time,  and  has  a 
fine  family  of  ten  children.  One  of  his  daughters 
is  married  to  a  clergyman  in  the  country.  He 
has  given  all  his  grown-up  children  the  best 
education  which  money  can  procure.  His  eldest 
son,  a  wine^merchant  in  SL  James's  Street,  dis* 
tinguished  himself  at  the  Oidord  or  Cambridge 
University, — I  forget  which. 

Among  the  other  heUs  in  the  metropolis,  that 
next  in  importance  to  Crockford*s,  is  die  Athe- 
KAUM,  in  St.  James's  Street  This  establishment 
is  kept  by  three  brothers,  whose  names  are  very 
often  in  the  months  of  the  pnblic :  I  allude  to  the 
Messrs.  Bond.  It  is  conducted  on  a  somewhat- 
expensive  scale,  though  fedling  far  short  of  the 
style  of  the  den  in  St.  James's  Street.  Some 
years  ago  its  weekly  expenses  were  understood 
to  be,  on  an  average,  about  150il. ;  now,  it  is 
supposed)  they  cannot  be  much  less,  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  season,  than  250L  This  establishment 
has  proved  the  most  f(»inidable  rival  which  ever 
Crockford's  has  bad  to  encounter :  many  of  the 
members  of  his  club  share  their  time  and  their 
money  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Athenaeum. 
It  is  supposed  that  as  much  as  100,000/.  are  oc^ 
casionally  turned  over  there  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  and  it  is  understood  that  «'the  bank"  has 
jMime  weeks  to  boast  of  10,000/.  clear  profits. 
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What  the  average  weekly  profits,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  may  be,  1  am  not  able  to  form 
any  conjecture  which  could  be  regarded  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth ;  but  they  must  be 
▼ery  large  when  the  three  brothers,  notwith- 
standing their  expensive  style  of  living,  and  the 
losses  they  have  sustained  by  their  speeulations, 
are  known  to  be  worth  lai^  fortunes.  In  order, 
as  was  generally  understood,  to  increase  the  bu- 
siness done  at  their  establishment  in  St  James** 
Street,  they  became  in  1834  the  lessees,  first 
of  the  Queen%  and  afterwards  of  the  Adelphi 
theatre.  The  first,  I  understand,  was  of  some 
service  to  them,  as  several  parties  were  made  up 
there  to  visit  the  gaming  establishment,  when 
one  or  two  of  the  persons  forming  those  parties 
were  made  to  ^bleed,** — such  is  the  vile  slang,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  which  passes  current  in  these 
places.  The  Adelphi  theatre,  it  appears,  did  not 
at  all  answer  expectations.  I  have  beard  it  said 
that  not  only  were  gambling  parties  made  up  at 
that  theatre  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Bonds, 
but  that  gambling  was  actually  practised  in  the 
house  attached  to  it.  1  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  was  not  the  foct — that  not  a 
single  die  was  ever  thrown  there.  There  was 
another  party,  besides  the  Bonds,  too  deeply  in- 
terested to  allow  of  such  a  thing,  even  bad  it 
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been  proposed ;  tiie  fear  of  losing  big  licenoe 
was  a  sufficient  motive  to  bim  to  take  care  there 
shoidd  be  no  gambling,  on  any  pretext  or  nnler 
any  etremnstances,  on  the  premises. 

There  is  another  gaming  establishment  of 
some  note,  in  Albemarle  Street  The  civcum* 
stances  under  which  it  was  brought  before  the 
gambling  part  of  the  puUic,  were  curious.  For 
some  time  after  it  was  opened,  it  did  but  little 
business.  The  proprietors  were  not  at  all  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  catch  flats.  In  fact,  the 
money  sacked  was  barely  su£Scient  to  pay  the 
^expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  provide  the 
hellites  with  bread  and  cheese.  To  save  a  six- 
pence at  the  rate  tbey  were  going  on  for  the  first 
six  months,  was  out  of  the  question :  they  had, 
however,  a  capitid  amongst  them  of  15,000/.,  thtf 
fruit  of  pigeon*plucking  in  oth^  spheres  of  ao* 
tioD,  and  they  determined  on  voluntarily  losing 
12,00M.  of  the  sum,  in  order  to  create  the  im» 
piessioo  among  flats^  that  nHmey  was  much 
easier  to  be  gained  at  that  estabUsfaaaent  than 
at  any  other.  The  ^  ingenious  devioe,''  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  IfGfaee,  of  Exeter  Hall  celebrity, 
would  ssy,  soooeeded  to  admitation^  it  spread 
Bke  wildfire  among  the  gamblers,  young  and 
eMf  Oat  the  dice  had  taken  a  turn  against  thi 
eatabfishmiwt :  they,  liieiefofB^  locked  to  Albe^ 
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marieStreetfrom  all  quarters,  everyone  ezpectiDg 
he  would  pigeon  the  house  still  more  effectually, 
i^  indeed,  he  were  not  lucky  enough  to  break 
the  bank.  Every  gambler  now  seemed  more  de> 
siroufl  than  another  to  play  deeply :  they  did  all 
play  deeply :  they  all  lost  They  tried  again, . 
persuaded,  or  at  least  hoping  they  would  be  more 
ibrtunate.  One  or  two  of  them  gained,  which  was 
just  the  thing  the  proprietors  wished,  while  the 
great  majority  lost.  The  thing  went  on  in  this 
way  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  were  ^<  cleaned  out."  At  the  end  of 
diat  time  the  hellites  not  only  gained  b^cJc  their 
12,000/.,  but  sacked  40,000/.  into  the  bargain. 

The  minor  gaming-houses  in  the  metropolis 
are  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  unknown  to 
the  public.  The  most  notorious  ones  are  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  five  in  the  Regent  Quadrant;  but  a  majority 
of  them,  perhaps,-  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester  Square.  No.  1  in  that  square  has 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  minor  houses. 
No.  €^  Cranboume  AUe}',  which  was  shut  up  in 
the  middle  of  August,  in  consequence  of  being 
indicted,  is  understood  to  have  turned  over 
6^000A  a  week.  If  any  onewouM  wish  to  studf 
the  gambling  character  to  advantage,  one  of 
the  leading  minor  houses  is  the  place  for  hia 
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doing  so.  There  are  three  classes  of  gamblers 
to  be  seen  there.  First,  there  is  the  man  who 
sliU  continues  to  move  in  fsishionable  life»  and 
nrVio  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  but  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  Crockford*s  and  the  Athe- 
Baeum,  because  the  remains  of  his  former  re^ 
sources  are  now  so  small  that  he  can  no  longer 
play  to  the  usual  amount,  and  to  play  to  a  less 
amount  would  both  wound  his  pride  and  betray 
his  poverty.  He  keeps  up  the  one  and  conoeaUi 
die  other  as  long  as  he  can, — ^though  that  long  is 
always  very  short— if  there  be  not  an  Irishism 
in  the  expression— with  a  gambler*  Secondly^ 
'  you  see  the  man  who  belonged' to  the  first  class, 
but  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  appearances: 
his  clothes  begin  to  have  a  shabby-genteel  a^ 
pect,  and  his  pockets  are  in  a  still  worse  oon^ 
dition.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  num  for  whose 
entire  wardrobe  you  would  not  give  half-a-crown. 
His  hat  is  broken  in  the  rim  in  three  places ; 
the  colour  was  originally  black ;  now,  by  reason 
of  wear  and  tear,  it  is  of  a  whity-brown.  The 
crown  has  a^laxge  perforation  in  it,  and  your 
are  satisfied  there  will  be  several  more  beforo  it 
is  mendedi  His  coat  bears  proof  on  the  face  ol 
it, — ay9i  and  on  the  back  of  it,  too, — ^that  it  has 
seen  service.  The  collar,  which  is  the  ei^^ 
whole  part  of  it,  is  all  covered  with  grease*    If 
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two  of  the  buttons  remain,  the  third  is  sure  to 
be  wanting.  You  would  never  think  of  counting 
the  number  of  holes  in  it;  if  you  undertake  the 
task,  it  is  in  such  a  frail  state  altogether,  that 
the  probability  is  you  will  have  one  bole  more  to 
add  to  the  number  before  you  have  finished.  The 
coat  is  fit  for  one  thing — it  is  not  fit  for  any 
other:  it  would  answer  admirably  for  fastening 
about  some  **  man  of  straw"  in  the  fields,  where- 
with to  frighten  away  the  crows  from  the  com. 
The  probability  is,  that  he  has  no  shirt ;  if  he 
have,  it  is  only  the  remains  of  one ;  it  has  not 
oome  in  contact  with  water  for  a  fortnight,  and 
most  probaUy  will  not  for  another  fortnight  to 
oome.  Whether  be  has  a  waistcoat  or  not,  is  a 
point  you  cannot  determine ;  for  his  coat,  if  he 
have  not  a  shirt,  is  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  to 
eoBoeal  his  depriTadoii  of  that  article;  if  he 
hKwtf  it  is  generally  necessary  his  coat  should 
be  closely  buttoned  up  to  his  mouth  to  keep 
you  in  ignwance  of  the  probable  time  when  he 
and  his.  washerwoman  last  met  His  trouseis  I 
iriU  not  describe  any  fordier  than  by  saying 
diat  they  are  quite  in  keeping  wkh  his  coat  and 
hat;  one  part  of  bis  wardrobe^  in  other  words^ 
will  not  shame  the  other.  His  beard  lMl^  not 
Uimted  tixb  edge  of  a  raaor  for  at  least  eight 
days*    Tou  see  starvation  in  his  face;  tl|e  pi^ 
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babi]it7  b  he  has  bad  neither  breakfiut  nor  cB]»> 
ner  that  dajy  unlesa,  perhaps,  a  crust  of  dry 
bfead  migbl  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  meaL 
And  yet»  notwithstanding  all  these  proofis  of  ez^ 
treme  destitntion,  he  has  contrived  by  some 
means  or  other — means  of  which  no  one  but 
himself  knows  anything — to  lay  his  hands  on 
two  shillings  or  half-arcrown  wherewith  te 
gamble. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  three  dasses  of 
persons  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  minor 
gambling-houses  in  the  ricinity  of  Leiceste/ir 
Square,  in  the  Regent  Quadrant,  and  in  other 
parte  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  rapidly  those  of  the  first  dass  descend  to 
the  third.  They  hardly  stop  at  all,  m  thei# 
desee&tt  at  the  second.  A  few  months  suffice 
for  the  transformation  from  the  first  to  the  last 
And  so  complete  is  the  change,  that  you  can 
hardly  persuade  yourself  that  he  whom  you  mm 
see  among  the  third  class  is  the  same  person 
whom  you  saw  amongst  the  first,  four  or  five 
months  previously..  Let  me  only  add,  that 
when  oDee  dawn  to  the  lowest  class,  these  poor* 
wretdies  have,  like  Milton's  Lucifer,  **  Mew 
never  to  rise  again.^ 

Of  all  die  paasions  of  which  humaa  nature  i» 
•ueceptiUe^.  a  passion  for  gambling  is  inoon-* 
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OMTably  the  moBt  pernicious.  Once  indulge  in 
it,  and  you  are  inevitably  hurried  forward  to 
irretrievable  ruin.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance 
on  record  of  a  person  having  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  break* 
ing  off  from  it  There  is  a  sort  of  fatality  in  it; 
its  victim  has  no  free-will  of  his  own.  He  sees 
the  folly  of  the  course  he  is  pursuing :  be  sees 
the  issue  too,  and  yet  he  cannot,  or  will  not, 
help  himself.  He  acts  like  a  man  who  knows 
his  destiny,  and  seems  resolved,  frightful  though 
it  be^  on  fulfilling  it  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
It  is  no  use  to  reason  with  him ;  he  only  is  a  fit 
subject  for  being  reasoned  with  who  acts  from 
ignorance  or  tbougbtlessneas.  With  the  con« 
irmed  gambler  it  is  &r  different  His  judgment 
already  condemns  bis  conduct;  it  pronounces 
him  to  be  a  madman,  and  yet  his  will  impels 
him  forward  in  his  career.  Talk  not  to  him  of 
the  claims  of  a  wife  and  children ;  what  cares 
he  about  their  being  thrown  destitute  and  un- 
protected on  an  unpitying  world?  Apart  from 
their  interference  with  his  gambling  propensidcs^ 
he  may  be  kind  enough  to  them.  Possibly  he  may, 
so  long  as  he  has  the  means,  be  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  husbands  and  the  best  of  fathers ;  but 
much  rather  than  that  his  passion  for  play  should 
be  denied  the  means  of  indulgence,  would  he 
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see  them  dying  in  the  streets  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Yoa  may  even  tell  him  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence  of  frequenting  the  gambling-house, 
will  not  only  be  the  beggary  of  himself  and 
his  family,  but  that  he  is  perilling  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  by  the  course  he  is  adopting :  it  will 
all  be  utterly  ineffectual  You  make  no  more 
impression  on  him,  than  you  would  on  the  table 
on  which  he  throws  his  dice.  He  has  sufficient 
sease  to  know  that  eternal  perdition  is  an  evil; 
but  still  he  will  brave  it  rather  than  do  violence 
to  his  gambling  propensities.  And  when  all  his 
means  of  indulging  his  passion  are  gratified, 
what  follows  ?  Why,  the  probability  is  that  he 
either  destroys  himself  or  sets  about  plundering 
or  murdering  others.  If  he  can,  by  means  of 
swindling,  or  fraud,  or  forgery,  or  any  other 
secret  mode  of  robbing  society,  replenish  his 
exhausted  coffers,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  present 
himself  anew  at  the  gambling  table,— it  is  all  very 
well ;  that  mode,  of  course,  is  attended  with  less 
personal  danger,  and  with  the  least  immediate 
risk  of  foiling  into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  But 
if  all  other  expedients  foil,  the  confirmed  gambler 
will  not  bcruple  to  resort  to  murder.  Gambling 
IS,  I  believe,  the  source  of  more  evils  to  society 
in  the  metropolis^  as  well  as  to  the  individuals 
themselves,  than  any  other  vice  which  ezbts. 
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My  own  impression  is,  that  neither  our  morat 
bts  nor  our  legislators  have  any  conception  of 
the  share  it  contributes  to  the  crimes  and  im< 
moralities  with  which  this  great  city  aboonds. 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  cause  of  half  the 
suicides  which  occur  in  the  higher  and  middle 
.  walks  of  life,  is  gambUng, — though  the  fact  be 
carefully  concealed  by  the  friends  of  the  parties. 
The  great  majority  of  robberies  of  their  employers, 
by  clerks  and  others,  have,  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced, the  same  origin.  1  would  say  the  same 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  other  crimes 
which  are  daily  committed  by  persons  who. 
have  a  decent  coat  on  their  backs.  At  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Thurtell  for  the  murder  of 
Weare,  both  of  whom  were  gamblers,  many 
circumstances  transpired  strongly  confirmatory 
of  the  representation  I  have  here  giv^n  of  the 
innumerable  evUs  which  flow  from  this  gigantic 
vice.  It  is  well  known  to  many  persons,  though 
I  have  never  seen  the  statement  but  once  in 
print,  that  Thurtell  actually  engaged  to  murder 
eight  Irishmen,  as  oppoprtunity  offered,  who  had 
annoyed  the  proprietors  of  several  helb  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  by  indicting  their 
liouses,— at  the  rate  of  50L  a  head.  He  made  to 
them  the  further  efer  of  not  churning  a  farthing 
of  die  money  for  either  of  the  marders  until  lie 
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had  ^  done  hr/*  to  iwe  his  own  language,  ^fSbe 
last  man  of  them.*    All  he  asked  was  tiiat  the 
400/.  should  be  deposited  in  some  place  before- 
hand«  s6  as  that  there  should  be  no  diffcnltj  in 
getting  it  when  he  had  executed  his  murderous 
purposes.     £>ery  trace  of  morality,  religion, 
and  humanity  is  effiiced  from  the  ruined  gam- 
bler's mind ;  he  is  a  desperate  character,  and  ii 
at  all  times  prepared  for  the  most  desperate  en- 
terprises.    The  character  of  ruined  gamblem 
may  be  best  inferred  from  the  fiict  that  you  se(9 
them  in  every  place  where  the  most  depraved  df 
human  beings  are.     Our  prisons  are  full  of 
them;  Botany  Bay  swarms  with  them,  and  Re» 
publican  America  laa  a  very  &ir  share  of  thenl 
It  is  frightfril  to  think  of  the  number  of  gamblers 
who  have  closed  their  career  at  the  Old  BAiley. 
I  have  often  tried  to  form  some  idea  to  myself 
of  what  must  be  the  emotions  which  agitat6 
a  gambler^s  breast  when  he  sees  himself  hurry- 
ing fester  and  frister  to  ruin  with  every  new  stake 
he  plays  for.     Some  time  ago  I  met  with  a  great 
gambler;   his  account  of  the  mental  prbeesii 
which  such  persons   undergo  when   ttiey  seJ 
themselves  plundered  by  the  robbers  connected  , 

with  the  hells,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  horror^ 
while  it  afforded  me  the  wished-for  information.  | 

Tlie  gtcaAHtr  at  such  a  moment  is  in  i  stat^  nf 

k5 
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madness ;  his  past  losses,  bo  fieir  firom  mspiriiig 
him  with  a  distaste  for  play,  only  whet  his  ap- 
petite for  it  It  is  a  curious  £act  .in  the  philo- 
sophy of  gambling,  that  the  .more  a  man  loses 
the  deeper  does  he  feel  disposed  to  play.  He 
b  for  the  time  being  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spell.  Plis  recklessness  grows  upon 
bim.  You  cannot  move  him  from  his  seat; 
nor  can  .you,  by  any  method  you  can  em- 
ploy, cause  him  to  desist  from  a  course  from 
which  he  is  already  smarting.  So  frur  from  this, 
he  will  play,  and  play  at  deeper  game,  toa 
Eveiy  new  loss,  so  for  from  weaning,  only  serves 
to  wed  him  still  more  and  more  to  the  gaming 
^bla  His  bosom  is  all  the  while  the  seat  of  a 
XMurfect  tempest  of  passion.  He  curses  in  his 
own  mind  the  moment  he  entered  the  pandemo- 
tdum,  though  all  the  moral  suasion  in  the  world 
would  not  prevail  on  him  to  quit  it  He  is 
wretched  because  of  his  past  losses,  and  yet  he 
is  resolutely  determined  on  hazarding  the  little 
an  that  remains.  .  He  has  a  presentiment  of  the 
result;  he  has  a  strong  conviction  of  what  will 
be  the  issuo^  but  still  he  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  fearful  gul£  To  utter  ruin  he 
will  go,  and  the  nearer  he  is  to  it  tihe  more 
furiously  does  he  rush  forward.  The  storm 
within  is  all  the  while  visible  without;  yotf 
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aee  it  in  bis  fiu».  He  is  supremely  wretcb«d; 
MB  miserable  as  man  caD  be  in  this  world;  be  is  in 
a  hell,*  and  has  a  hell  in  his  bosom.  Were  that 
bosom  exposed  to  your  gaz^  you  would  turn 
back  with  horror  at  the  appalling  spectacle. 
Look  at  his  countenance  1  I^  then,  that  index 
be  so  terrible  to  behold,  what  must  be  the  thing 
itself!  I  have  it  from  one  who  speaks  from 
ezpehenoe,  that  such  is  the  agony  of  his  mind» 
that  his  kgs  will  quiver  beneath  him,  his  whole 
body  tremblei  and  the  cold  perspiration  ftU 
in  dro|i6  from  his  brow.  There  is  not  a  ves* 
tige  of  humahity  left  in  his  composition.  AU 
the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  his  nature  hare 
been  sacrificed  to  the  demon  be  worships :  he 
has  more  of  the  xuUure  of  a  demon  than  of  a 
human  being  in  him;  the  cards  or  the  dice 
have  wrought  the  awliil  transfonpation. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  eren 
those  who  have  themselves  felt  it  most,  can- 
not describe  in  an  adequate  manner.  If  there 
be  a  miserable  man  hi  existence — one  who  is 
thoroughly  degraded  in  his  own  estimation,  and 
whose  conscience  lashes  him  wHhcuit  one  mo- 
ment's intermission,  or  the  slightest  mercy,  that 

*  The  usual  term  by  which  gambling  houses  aie 
desi^ated. 
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idmi  is  the  gttiiibler.  Ne^  I  add,  be  is  li  per- 
ton  fbt*  whom  no  one  feels  compassion?  He  has 
tiot  even  the  slight  consolation  of  sharing  the 
kf  itopkthy  of  his  fellow  men :  he  is  loathed  and 
Shtratied  by  all  mankind. 

It  is  incredible  in  how  short  a  time,  gambling 
traiisfimns  the  diaracter  of  a  man  from  good  to 
bad.  I  could  point  to  instances  in  which,  in  a 
few  short  moDllis,  men  have  been  changed  by 
the  gaming  table,  from  being  the  most  amiable 
iind  tirtuous,  to  the  most  ferocious  and  depraved, 
of  theil*  specie.  Crimes,  the  very  thought  of 
which  would  have  shocked  them  beyond  mea- 
amre  before  they  entered  a  gambling  houses  are 
committed  by  them  without  **  a  compunctious 
^siting,**  by  the  time  they  have  been  two  or  three 
months  in  those  sinks  of  in&my.  These  dens 
are  not  only  the  gulf  which  swallows  up  all  their 
Inoney,  but  they  become  the  grave  of  the  mofah 
and  humanity  of  all  who  cross  their  threshold 
befoi-e  they  have  been  any  time  in  them. 

The  passion  fbr  gambling,  wherever  it  exists^ 
ts  invariably  an  absorbing  one.  It  admits  bf  no 
nval  passion  :  it  engrosses  the  entire  thoughts 
and  actions  of  its  unfortunate  victim :  it  haunts 
and  torments  him  night  and  day — sleeping  and 
waking.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  this  moment 
a  member  of  Crockford's,  who,  ever  since  he 
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entered  the  place,  hae  been  there  everjr  Sunday 
Bigfat  bjr  el  ven  o'diick^  impettently  matting  till 
tbe  6\ock  strikes  tweWe,  that  he  may  begin  to  lose 
his  money*    The  late  Duke  of  Q  ■  was 

8o  completely  nnder  tbe  control  <rf  bis  gambling 
prop^BsitieSy  that  afker  he  was  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  so  infirm  that  he  couM  neither 
more  band  nor  ibot,  b^  caused  himself  to  be 
taken  to  BroiAes's  to  see  his  friends  playing. 
"The  pain  of  being,  in  his  feeble  state,  earried  out 
and  into  his  carriage^  and  being  hauled  on  a 
iour-vheeled  tehicle^  made  for  the  purpose,  into 
tbe  gaitabli^gHM)om,  was  nothing  to  that  which 
would  hare  been  caused  by  the  deprivation  of 
seeing  others  a^  play,  m  he  could  no  longer  en* 
gage  in  it  faimseK  It  is  not  eight  weeks,  since 
a  gambler,  wham  ererybocfy  who  saw  Min  pnv 
nounoed'  to  be  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  who 
IriBself  was  eonTinoed  Ait  he  was  so,~begged  of 
Us  friends  that  some  of  bis  old  acquaintances 
night  be  brought  to  his  bed-side  to  play  with 
him.  He  wnt  so  earnest  and  importunate  in 
his  request  thltt  his  friends  complied  with  it 
Some  of  his  gambling  acquaintances  were  sent 
tor;  he  was  en«  of  the  fbw  succetsfiil  players ; 
he  had,  in  a  werd,  been  connected  with  a  helL 
He  and  they  pkyed  together,  though  he  was 
aUigedtabenOsedon  his  bed  for  the  purpose, 
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and  in  one  week  he  won  upwards  of  1001. :  next 
week  he  died.  What  a  melancholy  illustrmtion 
of  the  ruling  passion  being  strong  in  death ! 

And  as  it  is  absorhing,  so  it  is  incurable. 

I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 

chapter,  that  there  is  hardly  an  instance  on 

record  of  a  person  who  had  become  a  r^ular 

gambler   conquering  hb   passion  for  play  so 

long  as  he  had  the  means  of  indulging  it.     I 

repeat  the  obeervation.     I  will  answer  for  it^ 

that  no  one  ever  yet  knew  any  such  person 

abandon  his  gamUing  habits  so  long  as  he  had 

the  means  of  indulging  them.    In  proof  of  the 

difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  auch  habits,  I  magr 

'  mention  that  there  are  innumerable  instanees  in 

which  ruined  gamesters  have,  after  disposing  Gf 

their  gtfeat-coats,  cloaks,  and  otfier  articles  of 

apparel,  in  order  to    raise  money  wherewidi 

to  play, — actually  sold  th^r  shirts  for  a  iew 

shillings,  to  enable  them  to  gratify  their  gam- 

bling  propensities.    But,  perhaps,  the  most  esb' 

traordinary  proof  ever  fomished  of  the  difficulty, 

if  not  impossibility,  of  curing  the  propensity, 

was  that  afforded  by  a  late  aide-de-camp  to 

Lord  Hutchinson.  This  gentleman,  after  having 

mined  himself  by  play,  went  one  day,  in  the 

depth  of  his  despair,  and  cut  his  throat  with  a 

razor.    It  chanc^  however,  that  the  woua(d» 
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though  80  dreadful  that  no  hopes  of  recovery  were 
for  some  days  entertained,  did  not  prove  fataL 
Aided  by  the  first  surgical  skill  and  care,  he  re- 
covered. Where  does  the  reader  suppose  he 
went  to  on  the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  go 
oat  ?  To  the  very  gaming-house  in  which  he 
had  lost  the  money,  the  loss  of  which  had  made 
him  form  the  resolution  of  destroying  himself! 

Among  those  who  frequent  the  second  class  of 

gaming-houses,  are  a  very  great  number  of  city 

merchants,  and  city  clerks  in  situations  of  con* 

fidence.    They  are  called  Cits  by  the «« Greeks  "* 

and  hellites,  and  are  looked  on  as  prime  game. 

The  city  merchants  resolve  on  becoming  gann 

Uer8»  under  the  impression  that  the  making  of 

a  fortune  by  selling  chests  of  tea,  or  measuring 

yaids  of  lace,  is  not  only  a  slow  and  tedious  pro-> 

eessy  but  a  very  vulgar  one.    To  do  it  by  gam* 

bting  is  much  more  ezpeditious^so  they  think  till 

&ey  try — and  infinitely  more  fashionable.    To 

die  gaming  house  therefore  they  go  quite  fiili 

of  money;    they  leave  it  without  a  &rthing« 

They  repeat  the  process  time  after  time,  and 

with  the  same  result    By-and*by  you  see  them 

in  the  ^^Gasette.''      little^  pediaps,  do  their 

creditors,  or  the  public,  know  the  real  cause  of 

tbdr  bankruptcy.    The  clerk  has  the  same  no- 

tions  as  ms  employer.    What  is  a  salary  of 
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200i.  or  30QL  a  yMr?  Nothing  at  alL  He 
ean  never  save  a  stiver  out  of  it»  Surely  it 
would  be  mudi  wiser,  and  far  more  coove- 
nienti  lo  make  the  sum  in  one  night  To  the 
gamUiog  house,  therefore,  he  goes  with  4001. 
or  dOO^  ot  his  master's  money :  he  loses  the 
last  birthing  of  it;  and  to  save  himself  a  voyage 
to  the  Antipodes,  he  is  off  at  a  tangent  nest 
morning  to  America;  that  is  to  say*  provided  no 
such  officious  person  as  Forrester  interfere  in  the 
interim,  and  rndely  pteveot  his  setting  out  on 
his  joura^*  Should  he  escape  ^  the  vigilaiice 
of  the  police,"  aa  the  expression  now  gbes^  yon 
see  every  dead  wall  in  town  pkoaided  with  largd 
hand-bills,  offering  a  reward  of  lOOiLer  2001 
to  any  person  who  will  apprehend  the  party  who 
has  absconded.  Immediktely  after  die  ^  hand* 
some  reward,**  comes  a  «<  Hue  and  Cry  "  descr^ 
tion  of  the  clerk;  you  hear  nothing  more  of 
him ;  there  is  an  end  of  everythiiig  pertainii^  to 
him.  Gambling  haa  infinitely  more  to  do  wiih 
city  bankruptcies,  embeazldmenta^  frauds,  for* 
^eries,  &C.,  than  persons  unacquiunted  with  tb^ 
bells  can  have  any  idea  of. . 

The  third  class  of  hobses  are  chiefly  viated 
by  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  servants,  and 
shopmen  with  acbafl  sidariee.  And  'm  dds  t$tsi 
we  have  the  cause  df  the  innilm«Bable  robberies 
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which  these  two  classes  of  persons  commit  on 
their  masters  and  employers.  The  author  of 
^  Old  Bailey  Experience"  is  of  opinion  that  the 
sveiage  amount  of  money  lost  every  year  iu  the 
gaming  bouses  hy  the  servants  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  alone»  is  1,500,000/.  I  look  on  this 
as  an  exaggeration;  hutlshould  think  1,000,000/. 
is  about  the  amount  The  number  of  persons 
usually  to  be  found  at  one  time  in  one  of  this 
daas  of  gaminghouses,  is  from  forty  to  fifty. 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty  four  hours,  it  is 
cak^ulated  tluit  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
visit  one  such  house* 

It  may  be  asked,  bow  it  happens  that,  when 
we  hear  of  persons  losing  so  much  money  at  the 
gaiabling  houses,  we  never  hear  of  any  one 
who  wins?    Surely,  it  is  added,  where  so  many 
kae»  some  one  must  win.    The  tlung  is  easily 
explaiced.    Connected  with  all  the  hells  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  unprincipled  men,  who 
eoi^pire  together  to  plunder  every  new  comer, 
and  who,  when  he  is  robbed  of  his  last  &rthing, 
d&vkie  the  money  they  have  sacked  among  them. 
Such  persons  are  not  only  greats  adepts,  from 
long  practice,  at  every  description  of  game  which 
can  be  played,  but  when  their  skill  does  not 
avail  them,  they  unhesiutingly  have  recourse  to 
cheating.   This  is  done  in  various  ways,  accord- 
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ing  to  circumstances.     Sometimes  the  dice-box 
is  cramped,  so  that  they  can  guess  with  a  sort  of 
moral  certainty  what  numbers  will  turn  up ;   in 
other  cases  the  same  results  are  gained,  either 
by  loading  the  dice,*  or  by  keeping  some  particu- 
lar one,  unknown  to  the  stranger,  between  one 
of  the  fingers  km  the  box,  while  throwing  th^ 
pthers.     In  the  case  of  cards,  again,  false  ones 
are  sometimes  used;  but  even  when  genuine, 
many   tricks   are   played    by  these  dexterous 
*^  Greeks  **  which  a  comparative  novice  cannot 
detect     But  even  though  the  poor  victim  does 
discover  false  play  on   the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nents, his  position  is  not  bettered  in  the  slightest 
degree.    Often,  indeed,  the  discovery  makes  it 
worse.     There  is  always  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  ^*  legs*'  present,  to  attempt  to 
swear  down  the  fiat  if  he  compluns  of  foul  play; 
and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  twearing  him 
down,  they  will  have  no  scruple  is  knocking 
him  down.     It  often  happens,  however,  that  re- 
course to  downright  cheating  is  not  needed: 
and,  from  a  fear  of  detection,  it  is  only  in  cases 
where  they  cannot  accomplish  their  object  other- 

*  Some  years  ago,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
having  lost  50,000/.  under  rery  suspicious  circum- 
stances, in  a  hell  in  Piccadilly,  they  carried  the  dice 
away,  and  found  they  wer^  loaded. 
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that  the  hellites  do  resort  to  ftbe  plaj. 
T'lie  fayourite  system  of  plundermg  a  flat,  in  all 
tbe  minor  gaming  houses,  is  by  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  interest,  unknown  to  him,  of  the 
bellites,  agreeing  among  themselves  to  play  into 
each  other's  hands,  though  at  a  {«Teat  apparent 
loss  to  some  of  the  parties.    He  :s  kept  in  coun- 
tenance, as  the  expression  goes,  by  seeing  one 
or  two  others  lose  as  well  as  himself^  little  sup- 
posing that  they  are  even  known  to  each  other; 
for  they  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  had  never 
met  together  before:  hr  less  has  he  any  suspicion 
that  the  money  some  of  them  apparently  lost 
iivas  not  their  own,  but  belonged  to  the  proprie- 
toTs  of  the  helL    Every  gaming-  house  keeps  a 
certain  number  of  persons  of  this  kind  in  its 
employ,  as  well  as  persons  for  decoying  flats  into 
the  house.     They  are  always  ke|  t  up^  in  so  far 
as  their  wardrobe  is  concerned,  in  the  first  style 
of  fashion*    They  have  a  profusion  of  gold  rings 
on  their   fingers,   splendid    watch-chains,  and 
bunches  of  watch-seals  which  even  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  who  is  very  fond  of  sporting  a 
handsome  cluster  of  seals,  might  envy.    They 
have,  in  fine,  externally  all  the  appearance  of 
belonging  to  fashionable  society.     Clothes  and 
trinkets  of  this  kind  are  kept  for  these  persons 
by  the  proprietors  pf  the   hells,  just  as  (he 
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keepers  of  oertnin  other  houses  have  always  on 
band  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flaah  appard  in 
which  to  deck  out  any  unfortunate  girl  who  en* 
gages  to  pamper  to  their  avarice^  by  her  own 
prostitution* 

Such  are  some  of  the  means  which  the  hellites 
and  the  creatures  in  their  pay>  resort  to  with  a 
view  to  make  sure  of  plundering  erery  simpleton 
who  chances  to  come  in  their  way.  There  are 
others  which  I  need  not  detail,  and  which, 
though  I  did,  would  not  be  very  intelligible  to 
those  unacquainted  with  gambling  in  the  metro- 
polis* SuflBce  it  to  say,  that  no  man  who  goes 
in  with  money  to  one  of  these  pandemoniums 
ever  comes  out,  in  the  long  run,  with  a  farthing. 
If  he  should  be  allowed  lo  gain  onoe  or  twice,  it 
is  only  to  get  him  in  deeper  the  third  time.  What 
the  entire  amount  of  money  may  be  which  is  lost 
every  year,  on  an  average,  in  the  gambling  bouses 
of  London,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  eon* 
fidence;  but,  including  the  great  establishment 
in  St  James's  Street,  I  have  not  a  doubt  it  is 
from  7,:>00,000/.  to  8^000,000L  Only  think  of 
the  vast  sums  which,  after  the  most  extravagant 
way  in  which  the  higher  class  of  these  houses 
are  kept  up,  the  proprietcHrs  sevendly  amass.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  immense  gains  of 
0U  Crocky,  as  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  calls 
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lunu    There  is  another  person  now  living,  wbo^ 
haying  been  a  partner  in  a  hell  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago»  opened  shop  on  his  own  account  soon 
after,  in  partnership  with  other  three  pennyleas 
fellows.     He  lately  retired  from  business  with  a 
fol-tune  of  150,000i.  as  his  share  of  the  plunder; 
and  this,  be  it  obsenred,  after  having  lived  all 
the  time,  as  did  the  others,  in  a  style  of  princely 
splendour.    He  ha|i{«s  they  almost  all  have,  his 
country  house,  his  stud  of  horses,  his  mistresses* 
and  all  the  other  indisp^Mables  of  a  man  of 
fashion.     Another  person,  a  partner  of  Crock- 
ford's,  before  the  latter  entered  into  a  partner* 
ship  with  the  sporting  noblemen  formerly  al* 
luded  to^ — ^wbo  had  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Act  a 
year  or  two  before  becoming  a  heUite,  was,  in  a 
few  years  thereafter,  worth  ]40,00(M.    Another 
hellite,  belonj^ng  to  one  of  the  minor  establisln 
ments,  was  some  time  ago  found  lying  quite 
drunk  one  morning  on  the  carpet  of  his  own 
parlour  in  Claif;es  Street,  with  1,200^  in  bank 
notes  in  his  hand,  which,  he  said,  was  the  amount 
of  his.  share  of  what  had  been  sacked  on  the  pre* 
vious  night    The  Messrs.  Bonds,  of  the  Athe* 
nsBum,who,  afew  years  ago^  were  what  are  called 
^  dealiiig  Jew  boys,**  in  the  streets,  are  now  un* 
derstood  to  be  severally  worth  about  60,000& 
It  is  only  a  few  months  since  Ephraim^  tho 
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elder  of  the  three,  gave  15^000^  for  a  stud  of 
horses.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  were 
bought  from  a  nobleman  who  was  obliged  to  sell 
them  to  meet  his  debts  of  honour. 

The  proprietors  of  the  minor  gambling  houses, 
of  which  there  are  three  or  four  to  each,  are  all 
ignorant,  uneducated,  as  weH  as  unprincipled 
men.  Their  conversation  and  manners  strangely 
contrast  with  their  flashy  appearance.  Most  of 
them  have  been  porters  or  inspectors  in  other 
gaming  establishments.  Several  of  them  are 
Jews.  Connected  with  eadi,  in  the  character  of 
legal  adviser,  is  some  low  unprincipled  attorney. 
One  and  all  of  the  persons  belonging  to  such 
places  have  been  previously  known  as  most  pro* 
fligate  characters.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
been  regillar  pickpockets,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

They  have  not  one  redeeming  quality  in  their 
nature.  If  the  men  whom  they  have  ileeeed  of 
thousands  on  thousands,  should  chance,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  theease,  to  go  to  their  hells^ 
when  they  have  not  a  penny  to  proouie  a  mor^ 
sel  of  bread,  or  to  get  a  bed  for  the  nighty — to 
ask  a  few  shillings  from  theip,  thdy  are^indig* 
nantly  repulsed  from  their -doors,  their  plun- 
derers telling  tfaem  t^iey  would  not  give  a 
■iipence  to  save  them  from  the  gaUows.    I( 
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pressed  by  hunger  and  wretchedness^  they  are. 
importunate,  and  refuse  to  go  without  getting 
something,  then  some  of  the  rudest  and  strongest 
of  the  rascals  called  porters,  about  the  house, 
eject  them  by  means  of  blows.  It  is  not  long 
since  one  of  the  victims  to  these  dens,  having 
applied  to  his  plunderers  for  a  small  pittance  to 
preserve  him  at  least  one  day  longer  from  abso- 
lute starvation,  was  so  violently  assaulted  by  a 
ferocious  Herculean  Irishman,  kept  for  the  pur* 
pose, — though  ostensibly  one  of  the  porters, — 
that  his  life  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
in  danger. 

One  of  these  helUtes  lately  retired  from  ^*  bu-« 
siness,"  and  purchased  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton,  where  he  lives  in  all 
qilendoar,,  and  apparently  in  as  much  happiness 
as  if  he  had  been  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
wide  creation,*— diough  he  is  perfectly  aware 
that  every  year  of  his  in&mous  career  he  had 
been  the  means  of  causing,  on  an  average^ 
twenty  of  his  victims  to  comnut  suicide.  And 
yet — how  melandioly  and  mortifying  the  fisu^t ! — 
our  nobility  have  no  scrafdes  in  admitting  such 
characters  to  their  houses,  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship !  Nsy,  the  daughter  of  one  of  these  gam- 
blii^  proprietors,  was  seme  years  since  mairied 
to  a  Peer  a£  the  realm ! 
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I  have  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  chap^ 
ter  that  the  pecnliar  notions  of  honour  whidi 
are  entertained  hy  the  aristocratic  gamblers  at 
Crockford's,  always  insure  the  quondam  fish- 
monger the  payment  of  the  debt  his  viskora 
contract,  so  soon  as  they  possess  themselTes  of 
the  means.  In  the  minor  gambling  houses^ 
however,  where  the  same  notions  of  honour  do 
not  obtain,  unsaci*essful  gamblers  often  resist 
the  payment  of  the  debts  they  have  oontraoted. 
They  know,  as  formerly  mentioned,  that  gan^« 
bling  being  illegal,  they  canndt  be  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  their  losses.  Do  the  hellites,  then» 
lose  the  advances  they  have  made  to  such 
persons  ?  Not  they.  By  what  means  do  thefy 
procure  the  payment?  The  hdlite  who  won 
the  money,  sends,  in  the  first  instance,  a  note  to 
the  party,  to  the  effect  that,  as  he  must  be  aware 
the  money  was  fidrly  won»  which  Ae  knaves 
always  insUtt  on,  be  cannot,  surely,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  be  serious  in  refusing  to  pay  the  debt ; 
bnt  if  he  is^  then  the  only  alternative  is  to  a£- 
fold  to  the  writer  that  satisfisu^on  which  one 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  demand  from  another 
In  most  cases  such  a  hostile  note  as  this  has  the 
desired  eflbct  Where  it  has  not,  and  the'paoiy 
still  refuses  to  pay  dM  debt,  then  <<  a  friendT 
of  the  winner  waits  on  the  other>>  and  vs^ueste 
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Urn  to  name  his  friend,  that  the  matter  may  be 
aetOed  without  delay.    The  friend  of  the  hellite 
is  vsudly  the  mo«t  detenmned  and  fierce-look- 
ing  of  the  party ;  and  of  Buch  personage;}  there 
is  no  lack  in  gaming  establishments.  This  never 
fails  of  its  effect ;  there  is  hardly  an  instance 
on  record  in  which  a  man  with  any  remains  of 
character  would  go  and  fight  a  hellite ;  while 
the  certain  consequence  of  not  dixng  it  or  r^ 
fusing  to  pay  the  money,  would  he  to  be  horse^ 
whipped  in  the  streets,  if  not  privately  murdered.  ' 
The  pajrment  of  the  money  is  therefore  the  leaiC 
of  the  two  evils  of  which  he  must  make  a  choice. 
It  is  an  every  day  question,    <<Why,  when 
gambling  houses  are  contrary  to  the  law,  are 
they  not  put  down  V    To  abate  the  nuisance 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.    It  is  almost 
impossible  in  any  case— in  many  cases  it  is  quite 
80 — to  procure  evidence  on  which  a  jury  couM 
convict  the  proprietors.     They  have  in  sev^ 
ral    instances    been  indicted ;  but  when    the ' 
bellites  know  the  indicting  parties  can  bring 
forward    the    necessary  evidence,    they  bribe* 
them  with  large  sums  to  make  out  of  the 
way  by  the  time  the  trial  comes  on.      What  is 
S^OOO/.  or  3,(NK)/.  to  the  proprietors,  even  of  the 
seeond  class  of  these  houses?  They  will  in  e* 
i&w  houie  fleece  some  peer  flat  of   perbape 
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twice  that  sum*     Some  years  ago  the  great  bell 
in  St  James's-street  was  indicted,   when  the 
penalties  for  money  won  illegally  were  laid  at 
162,000/.     Tlie  indicting  party  disappeared  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  for  the   trial.     What 
would  the  proprietors  of    that  pandemonium 
have   cared  to   give    20,000/.   or  30,000/.    to 
quash  the  indictment?    Better  surely  to  pay 
either  of  these  sums,  or  larger  still,  if  less  would 
not  be  accepted,  than  to  be  subjected  to  penal- 
ties to  the  amount  of  162,000/.  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  being  sent  to  the  tread-roill ;  for,  when 
sufficiently  identified,  they  are  liable  to  be  sent 
thither.     Only  fancy  the  stout  farmer-looking 
hero  of  the  great  house  in  St  James's,  con- 
standy    *^  working  like  a  squirrel"   for  two  or 
three  months^  at  the  tread-mill, — as  a  candidate 
for  the  occupation  seme  time  ago  happily  ex- 
pressed himself  at  one  of  our  police  offices. 

But  not  only  are  the  proprietors  of  these  pan- 
demoniums at  all  times  ready  to  give  large  sums 
to  get  informations  against  them  quashed,  but 
they  take  care  to  keep  on  as  good  terms  with 
the  police  as  possibly  so  as  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  by  them.  It  is  notorious  that  numbers 
ef  the  old  police  were  in  the  pay  of  the  hellites^ 
and  more  than  a  suspicion  has  been  expressed 
bj  several  of  the  magistrates  in  the  metropolis^ 
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that  some  persons  belonging  to  the  present  body 
are  in  the  same  predicament  Why  else»  as  was 
asked,  in  September  last,  by  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates at  the  Middlesex  sessions;  why  else 
did  two  policemen  refuse  to  take  two  of  the 
Leicester  Square  hellites  into  custody,  who 
were  easily  widiin  their  reach, — even  thopgh 
the  warrants  for  their  apprehension  were  pn>- 
duced? 

Until  some  better  law  than  the  present  he 
passed,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
gaming  houses  will  ever  be  put  down  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Much  greater  facilities  for  convictioB 
must  be  afforded ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether, 
when  the  party  indicting  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  conviction,  some  adequate  reward 
should  not  be  given  him.  At  all  events,  it  is 
clear  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
whoDy  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  eviL  Whe- 
ther we  could  get  such  a  one  as  would  really 
root  out  the  knaves  who  people  these  dens  of 
iniquity, — were  any  of  our  legislators  to  pro- 
pose it, — is  a  point  on  which  I  entertain  con- 
siderable doubts.  If  it  be  true,  and  I  fear 
it  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
Crockford's  are  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  either  House  of  Parliament, — then  it 
would  be  really  too  much^  to  expect  that  they 
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woidd  assist  in  passing  a  law  which  they  wouU 
most  probably  be  the  first  to  aid  in  breaking.  I 
suspect  that  if  we  wait  until  some  such  parties 
as  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  Lords,  or  Mr. 
Tliomas  Duncombe,  in  tho  Commons,  legislate 
fiyr'Ae  extinction  of  gaming  in  the  metropolis, 
we  sihall  have  to  wait  untQ  doomsday. 
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CHAPITER  V. 

METROPOLITAN    SOCIETY.— THE    HIGHER 
CLASSES. 

Their  opinion  of  themielTeft^Thrir  disregard  oC  the 
truth—Their  insincerity— Extent  to  which  pro. 
lligacy  prevails  among  them — Their  conduct  in 
pecuniary  matters — Virtue  laughed  at  attong  them 
—Their  want  of  religion— Their  social  condition— 
The  extent  to  which  oonjugal  in£deiity  pretails 
among  then»— Remarks  on  their  marriages — Their 
want  of  benevolence  to  mankind  generally—ThtIr 
notions  of  dignity— The  opinions  they  entertain  of 
those  below  them— Their  conduct  to  their  servants 
—Frivolity  and  occasional  coarseness  of  their  con- 
▼crsation— Their  partiality  to  foreigncrs->lndignl. 
ties  to  which  they  must  sometimes  submit  in  raac 
ing  money  to  keep  up  appearance»-*Their  pecu* 
niary  embarrsssments— Husband  hunting— Unhap* 
piness  which  exists  among  them,  &c. 

Ths  Higher  Classes  of  society  in  the  metropolis^ 
•8^  I  believe,  everywhere  else,  have  the  most 
esalted  opinion  of  themselves*    If  their  o^il  ee» 
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timate  of  their  character  were  to  be  taken  as  a 
correct  one,  they  are  as  far  abore  the  great  mass 
of  their  fellow  beings  as  the  latter  are  above  the 
brute  creation.  Pope  represents  Bishop  Berkeley 
as  having  possessed  every  virtue  under  heaven : 
the  &shionabIe  world  not  only  exclusively  arro- 
gates to  itself  all  the  virtues,  but  all  the  accom- 
plishments which  human  nature  can  acquire. 
The  aristocracy  hold  up  their  conduct  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  a  perfect  pattern  for  imita- 
tion. Are  they,  then,  what  their  own  vanity 
leads  them  to  think  they  are  ?  A  glance  at  their 
principles  and  practices  will  best  answer  the 
question. 

No  one  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing  human  character,  as  exemplified  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  higher  classes  of  this  country,  but 
must  have  been  struck  with  their  want  of  re- 
gard to  the  truth.  They  are  most  prodigal  of 
their  promises ;  let  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  made,  say  how  many  of  them  are  redeemed 
Shakspeare  has  a  character  in  one  of  hb  plays 
who  **  lies  like  truth."  Shakspeare  must  have 
had  one  of  the  *<  feshionables^  of  his  day,  who^ 
I  suppose,  very  much  resembled  those  of  our^s, 
in  his  eye  when  he  penned  the  expression. 
They  see  no  moral  evil  in  telling  a  fib :  to  tell 
what  they  call  a  conventional  &laehood  with  be« 
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coming  grace,  is  deemed  by  them  an  accom- 
plishment of  the  most  enviable  kind.  -  It  were 
well  if  the  practice  of  systematic  fib-telling 
were  confined  to  themselves :  it  is  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  they  are  careful  to  instruct  their 
domestics.  To  tell  a  certain  dass  of  falsehoods 
with  ease  and  effect,  is,  in  many  cases,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  a  servant 
Take,  for  an  illustration  of  my  statement,  the 
way  in  which  they  refuse  to  see,  when  so  dis- 
posed, any  friend  who  calls  on  them.  Do  they 
say  they  are  engaged,  and  cannot  see  any  visitor 
at  the  time  ?  No ;  that  would  never  do.  The 
servant  is  instructed  to  say  the  master  or  mistress 
is  not  at  home.  Thus  the  master  or  mistress 
tells  the  fib  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  in- 
structs the  servant  to  do  the  same.  Thus  tu- 
tored by  their  employers  in  the  **  art  of  lying," 
is  it  to  be  wondered  if  the  servant  goes  a  little 
liirther  than  was  intended,  and  in  addition  to 
telling  fibs  at  other  peopIe^s  expense,  begins  to 
tell  them  at  that  of  the  master  or  mistress  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  when  the  falsehood  is  detected, 
due  punishment  is  inflicted  either  in  the  shape 
of  rebuke,  or,  if  the  fib  be  an  aggravated  one» 
by  dismissal  In  what  an  awkward  position 
do  the  Higher  Classes  in  such  a  case  place  them- 
selves f  Tliey  first  bstruct  their  servants  in  the 
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art  of  telling  falsehoods,  and  then  punish  them — 
when  they  happen  themselves  to  be  affected 
by  the  untruths — for  the  very  crime  which  they 
have  taught  them  to  commit !  Nor  is  this  all : 
once  corrupt  a  servant's  morals  so  &r  as  to  make 
that  servant  '^  lie  on  system^"  and  you  may  de- 
pend on  it,  that  corruption  of  morals  will  net 
(end  there :  it  will  extend  itself  to  other  things. 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  the  person  who 
would  tell  a  lie  would  pick  ai  pocket  There 
is  more  truth  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  moral- 
ist's remark,  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
master  or  mistress  who  has  onee  tutored  a  do* 
mestic  in  the  practice  of  story-telling,  has  cer- 
tainly laid  the  ne  at  the  foundation  of  that 
8ervant*s  honesty.  Stealing  and  lying  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family :  they  are  kindred  vices, 
jmd  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  will  be  found 
to  go  hand-in-hand. 

I  know  it  is  urge  J  in  defence  of  telling  avisitor^ 
when  it  is  not  wished  to  see  the  party,  that  the 
person  on  whom  he  calls  is  not  at  home^ — iu 
merely  a  civil  way  of  hinting  to  him  that  it  is 
inconvenient  to  see  him  at  the  time*  It  is  con* 
sequently  called  a  conventional  or  expedient  fib* 
In  morab  there  ought  to  be  no  such  principle  «i 
expediency.  Once  introduce  it,  and  there  is  no 
saying  when  or  where  it  will  eud«    It  is  in  anj 
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ease  a  most  dangerous  principle ;  in  priyate  fife, 
it  16  especially  so,  and  ought  on  no  account,  or 
lOider  any  circumstances,  to  be  tolerated. 

It  may  be  sud  that  to  tell  a  friend  in  plain 
terms,  when  making  a  call,  that  one  is  engaged 
and  cannot  see  him,  would  be  hurtful  to  his 
feefings.  Supposing  it  were  so,  would  that  be 
any  justification  of  a  falsehood '/  Are  a  man's 
feelings  to  be  balanced  agidnst  tiie  truth?  Ad- 
mit the  principle,  and  see  the  consequences 
which  wouM  ensue.  Why,  you  could  not  take  a 
more  effectual  means  of  banishing  Truth  from 
the  world.  She  is  said  to  have  come  originally 
out  of  a  well ;  this  would  be  sending  her  back  to 
the  place  whence  she  came,  with  a  rengeanoe. 

But  were  the  practice  of  refrisbg  to  see  a 
visitor  by  instructing  the  servant  to  tell  the 
party  that  the  person  he  calls  on  is  not  at  home^ 
to  be  once  universally  discontinued,  and  the  vi- 
sitor to  be  either  told  that  tfie  individual  wa^ 
engaged  at  the  time,  or  were  admitted  to  the 
house,  so  as  to  let  him  see  he  was  actually  en- 
gaged,—  no  inconvenience  would  result,  not 
would  any  one^s  feelings  be  hurt  either  at  the 
message,  or  at  finding  that  he  was  not  pressed 
to  remain.  The  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity never  resort  to  the  practice  of  Instructr 
iiqf  their  servants  to  tay  they  are  not  at  home. 

ju5 
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when  they  do  not  want  to  see  any  particular 
person  at  a  particular  time, — and  they  find 
no  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  non-adop- 
tion of  the  expedient.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
north  of  Scotland :  the  expression  *^  not  at 
home,''  is  there  unknown.  A  master  or  mis- 
tress desires  the  servant  in  both  these  cases 
either  to  say  plainly  that  they  are  engaged,  or 
to  admit  the  parties  calling;  and  every  person 
of  any  discernment  will  at  once  perceive  when 
his  presence  is  an  intrusion ;  while  no  one  with 
the  least  pretensions  to  manners  will  think  of 
remaining  in  the  place  a  moment  after  he  has 
made  the  discovery. 

The  insincerity  of  the  Upper  Classes  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  their  character. 
All  is  fisdr  outwardly;  nothing  can  be  kinder 
than  their  words;  it  is  so  marked,  that  a 
French  writer,  speaking  of  our  English  nobility, 
says,  that  aristocracy  and  hypocrisy  are  synoDy* 
mous  terms.  How  different  from  their  words 
would  you  find  their  hearts  were  they  unveiled 
to  your  gaze  I  "  My  dear,"  are  epithets  you  every 
moment  hear  our  aristocratic  ladies  applying  to 
one  another,  while  the  most  rancorous  malignity 
exists  in  each  of  their  minds.  A  carriage  is  seen 
at  the  door.  «<  O,  there's  those  horrid  creature^^ 
toe  Jeminghams — ^what  great  bores  theyareT 
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fays  Miss  Harley  to  ber  sister  JeminuL  Tbe 
door  is  opened,  tbe  Jermngbams  are  usbered  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  Miss  Harleyand  Jemima 
embrace  ^  tbe  borrid  creatures  —  tbe  great 
bores,"  witb  an  energy  wbicb,  were  one  to  judge 
from  mere  externals,  would  be  held  to  betoken 
tbe  most  devoted  affection.  Tbe  Jeminghama 
are  about  to  depart;  Miss  Harley  and  Miss 
Jemima  impress  on  tbeir  lips  a  most  **  vigorous 
kiss,"  are  deligbted  witb  tbeir  visit,  and  implore 
tfaem  to  call  soon  again*  The  door  is  shut;  and 
tbe  Jemingbams  are  **  detestable  wretches  !^' 

^  My  dear  Miss  Vernon,  I  am  <o  delighted 
to  see  you ;  how  are  you  ?"  said  Miss  Grantley 
tbe  other  evening  to  a  young  lady  she  met  at 
tbe  soiree  at  the  Colosseum.  As  she  spoke  she 
shook  Miss  Vernon  by  the  band  with  a  vehe* 
menoe  and  apparent  cordiality  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed.  ^O  how  I  do  hate  that  conceited, 
empty,  stuck-up  creature.  Miss  Vernon,"  said 
Miss  Grantley,  with  a  most  contemptuous  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  to  a  female  friend  who 
was  with  her  at  the  time, — the  moment  tbe  other 
had  parted  from  her.  ^  The  odious  reptile  !-* 
she  is  always  crossing  my  path.  I  would  as 
•oon  encounter  a  tiger  as  meet  with  her.  I  ab« 
hor  the  very  thought  of  the  vulgar  wretch." 

The  mothers  are  quite  as  guilty  m  this  ie» 
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epetit  wUii  their  daiigbtecs*  You  meet  two  middle- 
a^^  hdiea ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  bkmdnesB 
of  Uieir  demeanour  towards  eaeh  other;  their 
words  are  the  sweetest  the  English  language 
ean- supply:  they  are  hon^  itsdi     You  would 
fancy  the  one  would  cheerfully  aubmit  to  maiv 
tyrdom  for  the  other*   They  part^     If  you  satr 
what  had  passed  within  their  mind%  you  would 
pereeive  they  were  actuated  towards  each  other 
liy  the  most  implacable  emmty.    The  causes  of 
tibia  feeling  may  be  various.     Possibly  their 
daughters  are  rivals ;  or  there  may  be  a  struggle 
between  them  aad  their  respective  funilies,  sup- 
fweing  them  to  have  &mtlie8y  to  outshine  each 
Olhev  in-  dome  partaeular  way;  or  some  of  their 
WdKc  relations  may  have  come  in  collision  with 
the  pecuniary  interests  et  those  of  the  other. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  sphere  of  Ufe  in  which 
they  have  each  moved,  and  the  maxims  by  whkh 
ihey  have  regulated  their  conduct  has  banished 
every  kindlier  emotion  from  their  bosoms,  and  in* 
spired  them  with  that  haughtiness  of  disposition 
which  leads  one  to  look  down  with  supereilW 
Ottsness  <m  one^s  fellow-creatures, — as  if  they 
ware  an  inferior  order  of  beings.    This  feeling 
eiSsts  to  an  extent  among  the  Higher  Clasase^ 
which  has  no  paralld  in  the  middle  or  lowec 
walka  of  Ufie.    Every  one  among  die  aristocracy 
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b  amlHtious  of  being  considered  superior  to  an* ' 
other;  and  where  the  wish  exists  to  induce 
etibers  to  adopt  this  opinion,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  for  the  parties  to  adopt  it  themselves* 
Jjodk^f  indeed,  would,  under  all  the  circum* 
stances,  have  called  it  an  innate  feeling. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  male  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  Under  the  most  courteous  exterior 
and  most  friendly  mode  of  address^  they  often 
bear  the  most  bitter  animosity  towards  each 
other.  Lord  Mandon  puts  a  personal  construc- 
tion on  some  expression  which  has  been  made 
use  of  by  the  Marquis  of  Alvey.  He  appoints 
a  friend ;  the  latter  does  the  same :  a  hostile 
meeting  takes  place.  But  before  they  attempt 
to  harry  each  other  into  eternity,  they  shake 
hands.  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  aristocratic  world,  would  suppose,  on  sea* 
ing  them  embracing  each  other  before  firing 
with  mortal  intent,  that  they  were  two  friends 
who  were  about  to  part  for  some  timie.  They 
fiiea  first  and  a  seoond  time;  on  both  oceasiona 
they  providentially  miss :  the  seconds  interfere,, 
asul  detormine  that  each  of  the  parties  has  vindi<^ 
cated  his  bimour.  Of  course  they  than  quit  dia 
field.  Bui  do  they  do  so  in  the  way  you  wouki 
aspect  of  persoas  who^  but  a  mooteat  before 
had  been  deliberately^  and  in  cold  blood,  medit^ 
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tating  each  other's  murder?  No;  instead  of 
demeaning  themselves  towards  each  other  as 
deadly  enemies,  they  shake  hands  with  the 
greatest  apparent  cordiality,  and  evince  the 
warmest  apparent  interest  in  each  other  s  welfiue. 

The  same  insincerity  characterizes  the  great 
body  of  the  aristocracy  in  most  of  the  relations 
of  life.  That  there  is  sincerity  among  them, 
it  were  both  uncharitable  and  unjust  to  deny. 
That  there  are  instuices  of  genuine  and  devoted 
friendship  to  be  met  with  in  the  upper  drdea 
of  society,  I  cheerfully  admit ;  but  they  are  of 
remarkably  rare  occurrence. 

No  one  that  knows  anything  of  the  aristocracy 
can  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  frightful 
extent  to  which  profligacy  exists  amongst  its  male 
members.  What  is  their  hourly  conduct  but  a 
living  exemplification  of  the  most  profligate 
principles?  I  speak  not  of  their  intercourse 
with  those  of  the  opponte  sex,  whose  course  of 
life  is  indicated  by  their  own  favourite  expres- 
sion **  unfortunate  girls.^  What  I  have  chiefly 
in  my  eye  is  their  constant  attempts  to  seduce 
virtuous  females.  With  hundreds  this  is  not 
only  the  principal,  but  almost  the  only  business* 
of  their  life.  To  them  it  matters  not  that  they 
entail  irretrievable  ruin  on  the  poor  victims 
tliemselves;  nor  that  they  plunge  whole  iiuBiilies 
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into  the  deepest  distress.  These  are  considera- 
tions that  never  enter  their  minds:  the  graufi- 
cation  of  their  own  unhallowed  passions  is  the 
only  thing  that  ever  occupies  their  thoughts. 
And  to  aggravate,  if  that  were  posnhle,  the 
enormity  of  their  crimesy  they  openly  boast  of 
their  exploits  in  this  way.  What  must  be  the 
moral  deformity  of  a  mind,  that  can  first  contem- 
plate  and  then  carry  into  effect,  the  greatest 
crime  which  the  stronger  can  commit  against 
the  weaker  sex,  and  then  glory  in  its  shame  ? 
That  the  recital  of  these  deeds  of  seduction 
should  he  listened  to  with  patience  by  one's 
acquaintances,  gives  a  punful  picture  of  human 
nature;  that  such  recital  should  be,  as  it  is^ 
often  applauded  to  the  echo,  is  a  fact  which  may 
well  make  one  ^hang  his  head,  and  blush  to 
think  himself  a  man." 

But  the  species  of  criminality  to  which  I  refer, 
does  not  stop  here.  It  rises  yet  higher  in  the 
scale  of  social  and  moral  enormity.  Am  I  un« 
derstood  ?  Need  I  tell  any  one  that  knows  aught 
of  the  male  members  of  the  aristocracy,  that  I 
refer  to  the  attempts  they  are  constantly  mak- 
ing, to  induce  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow« 
and  to  pollute  the  marriage  bed?  Life  among* 
die  Higher  Chsses  is  little  better  than  a  constant 
scene  of  intrigues  and  amours.    How  numerous 
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are  the  inataaces  which  every  year  brings  to 
light  of  detected  conjugal  infidelity  !  How  in- 
numerable are  the  cases  in  which  such  tranaao* 
tioDs  are  never  detected !  for  of  all  crimes  those 
of  this  nature  are  of  necessity  the  most  difficult 
of  detection.  The  cases,  too,  in  which  the 
crime  is  detected,  but  the  voatter  compromised 
between  the  injured  husband  and  the  guilty 
paramour  of  his  wife,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  b  generally  supposed.  There  have  of  late 
been  several  compromises  of  this  kind,  m  which 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  m  the  coun- 
try have  been  the  guilty  parties*  A  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  whose  name  meets  one's  eye  in 
almost  every  newspaper,  is  said  to  have  lately 
paid  the  immense  sum  of  10,000iL  to  get  the 
proceedings  stayed  which  were  commenced 
against  him,  for  crim.  coru  with  a  lady  who  used 
to  figure  prominently  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  bdiionable  world«  It  was  a  general  remark^ 
when  another  noble  Lord  was  dragged  into  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  some  months  ago^  at 
the  instance  of  the  husband  of  a  literary  lady, — 
that  there  were  but  few  noblemen  in  a  muneroua 
ass^nbly  to  which  he  belonged^  who^  were  the 
truth  known,  were  not  equally  liable  to  be  pro- 
oeeded  against  in  the  same  way.  These  aristo^ 
Oitic  offimden  have  no  aense^ eroi inanchi 
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of  the  enormity  of  their  guilt  The  injury  they 
do  the  husband,  and  the  degradation  they  en- 
tail on  the  family  in  the  event  of  detection, 
arc  considerations  which  never  enter  their 
minds.  They  prefer  married  women  for  their 
amours,  because  the  chance  of  detection  is  not 
BO  great  I  have  heard  computations  made  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  male  members  of  the 
Higher  Classes,  who  are  guilty  in  this  respect, 
compared  with  tho&e  who  are  guiltiess.  I  will 
not  give  those  computations :  they  would  appear 
incredible  to  all  unacquainted  with  the  laxity  of 
morals  which  prevails  among  our  male  aristo- 
cracy in  London.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  crime  of  polluting  the  marriage  bed  is  carried 
is  frightfully  great 

If  the  crime  were  susceptible  of  further  ag- 
gravation, that  aggravation  would  consist  in  the 
fact  of  its  being,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  com- 
mitted by  the  friend— by  a  person  calling  him- 
self so,  at  least— of  the  injured  husband.  A 
man  is  introduced  to  the  house  of  a  married 

friend :  he  is  loaded  with  acts  of  kindness,  and 
receives  every  attention:  the  return  he  makes 
is  to  seduce  the  wife  of  him  who  had  shown  him 
so  much  friendship* 

'  Of  the  morals,  in  this  respect,  of  our  married 
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female  aristocracy,  the  less  that  is  ssud  the 
better  for  them.  If  the  "  lords  of  the  creation,** 
as  the  male  libertines  delight  to  call  themselves, 
were  repulsed  as  they  ought  to  be  when  making 
improper  advances,  they  would  not  be  in  such 
haste  to  repeat  their  unprincipled  attempts. 

Look,  again,  at  the  aristocracy  in  their  pecii* 
niary  transactions.     Ask  those  who  have  been 
fated  to  deal  with  them  in  money-matters,  their 
opinion  on  the  subject     If  the  aristocracy  can 
only  get  money,  they  care  not  whence  it  comes, 
nor  by  what  means  it  is  procured.    They  take 
credit  from  tradesmen  wherever  they  can  get  it ; 
but  without  persevering  dunning  they  will  never 
dream  of  paying  their  accounts — very  often  not 
with  all  the  dunning  in  the  world.     Thousands 
of  tradesmen  are  yearly  ruined  from  the  amount 
of  unpaid   aristocratic  debts'  on  t^eir  books. 
Does  this  give  the  titled  *^ fashionable*'  debtors 
any  uneasiness ?    Not  the  slightest:  they  have 
no  compunctious  visitings  on  this  head  :  trades- 
men are  below  their  notice,  farther  than  to  order 
and  consume  their  goods.    The  poor  victims  of 
our  extravagant  aristocracy  are  torn  from  their 
families,   and  consigned  to  the   Fleet,   or  the 
King*s  Bench,  or  some  other  receptacle  for  in- 
solvents :  their  wives  and  children  are  doomed 
to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  poverty ;  while  the 
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authors  of  their  wretchedness  continue  to  riot 
in  all  manner  of  luxury,  at  the  ex|)ense  of  a  neur 
set  of  tradesmen. 

Virtue  is  laughed  to  scorn  among  the  aris- 
tocracy. Talk  of  a  virtuous  man  or  woman, 
and  the  term  is  an  unmeaning  one  to  them.  It 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  Tocahulary 
of  the  fashionable  world.  It  is  no  recommenda* 
tion  to  a  person  that  his  life  has  been  one  of 
spotless  moral  purity ;  that  calumny  has  never 
dared  to  whisper  a  word  to  his  disadvantage. 
That,  indeed,  would  only  serve  to  make  him  the 
butt  of  their  ridicule.  Would  you  be  a  favourite 
in  the  fashionable  world— would  you  be  a  hero 
in  the  aristocratic  circles^you  must  go  through 
a  previous  course  of  moral  and  social  profligacy. 
Ilie  greater  the  number  and  enormity  of  the 
injuries  you  have  inflicted  on  society — ^always 
provided  you  take  care  not  to  render  yourself 
amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  your 
country,-*the  more  popular  are  you  sure  to  be 
among  the  Higher  Classeff  of  London.  The  most 
notorious  rakes,  and  those  most  distinguished 
for  their  profligacy  generally,  are  ^  quite  the  go," 
— to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase — ^in 
fsshionable  circles.  What  are  his  morals  ?  or 
rather,  what  are  his  immoralities  ?  is  never  the 
question.      The  great,   and   indeed  the  only 
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point  is — is  he  «  respectable  T — that  is,  does  he 
sport  a  handsome  equipajte? — does  he  dash 
away  in  fine  style  ?  ^  What's  your  opinion  of 
the  accused  ?"  inquired  a  magistrate  of  a  wit- 
ness at  one  of  our  police-offices  some  time  ago, 
when  wishing  to  ascertain  the  character  of  a 
person  charged  with  some  swindling  transactioii. 
*^  I  look  upon  him  as  a  very  respectable  gentle- 
man,'' said  the  witness.  *^But  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  term  respectable?'  asked  the  ma- 
gistrate. ^^Why,*"  said  the  witness,  evidently 
surprised  at  the  question, — *'  that  he  moves  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life :  he  keeps  his  horse  and 
gig."  The  witness  was  only  a  little  above  the 
grade  of  a  common  tradesman,  so  that  the  same 
false  standard  of  respectability  seems  to  be  be- 
ginning  to  be  adopted  by  those  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  that  men  form  their 
judgment  solely  from  external  appearances. 

What  is  still  more  strange  is,  that  the  same 
disregard  of  a  person's  private  character,  pro- 
vided always  that  person  do  not  belong  to  their 
own  sex,  obtains  even  among  females.  Is  it 
not  notorious  that  the  greatest  touch  bold  the 
highest  place  in  their  good  graces  ?  If  >ou  are 
ambitious  to  become  a  favourite  with  the  Counfe* 
ess  of  This,  or  the  Hon.  Miss  That,  and  aie  will- 
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ing  to  purchase  her  smiles  at  any  expense,  do 
by  all  means  run  the  round  of  the  cardinal  vices 
in  fashionable  life.     If  you  are  a  person  of  most 
exemplary  moral  character — ^if  you  are  careful 
to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  the 
Deity  and  towards  your  fellow  men,  your  chances 
of  getting  into  the  favour  of  the  aristocratic 
ladies  are  poor  indeed.     The  rake  is  ^  nuh  a 
dear*'  with  them:  you  are  a  ** spooney,*'  or  a 
^  bore,"*  or  a  *<  bumpkin,*'  or  something  else  of  the 
same  kind.     It  is  true,  that  towards  the  erring 
members  of  their  own  sex,  our  aristocratic  dames 
extend  no  open  indulgence :  they  refuse  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  them.     Is  this  because  of 
any  abstract  abhorrence  of  their  frailties  ?    Were 
I  to  answer  the  question  as  my  own  convictions 
woukk  lead  me,  I  might  be  charged  with  a  want 
ef  charity.     It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  take  the 
opinion  of  one  of  themselves,  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  forming  a  correct  judgment  have  been 
numerous  and  most  fevourable.     A  celebrated 
Gounteas,  equally  celebrated  for  her  literary  at- 
tainments and  her  beauty,  says,  in  her  *<  Conver- 
sations'* with  a  deceased  noble  Lord,  that  *'the 
crime  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  part  of  aristo* 
cratic  ladies,  does  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
^usmben  of  thw  sex,  consist  in  the  mttrefact  it* 
ael^  but  in  allowing  it  to  be  deieeiedi"    Sup^ 
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po6e»  in  other  words,  that  a  certain  number  of 
fashionable  ladies  were  individually  aware  of  the 
fnulties  of  some  member  of  the  sisterhood,  but 
that  they  at  the  same  time  thought  the  secret  was 
confined  to  their  own  respective  bosoms, — they 
would  not  cut  her  acquaintance ;  they  would  re^ 
main  on  the  same  footing  of  intimate  intercourse 
as  before. 

Religion,  again,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
among  the  Higher  Classes;*  they  attach  no  de- 
finite meaning  to  the  term.    Ask  them  what  is 
Christianity  ?    They  cannot  tell :   they  know  as 
little  about  those  peculiarities  whidi  constitute 
its  essence,  as  they  do  of  the  mysteries  of  Bud- 
hism.    Beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  prayer- 
book  of  the  church,  they  are  nearly  as  ignorant 
of  the  Scriptures  as  they  are  of  the  Shasters  of 
the  Hindoos,  or  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet    To 
be  sure^  they  talk  a  great  deal  about  rdigion, 
and  call  themselves  its  firiends ;  but  that  merely 
means  the  religion  of  the  State, — the  patronage 
and  livings  in  the  church.    Apart  from  the  Stale, 
they  hold  there  could  be  no  such  tiling  as  rein 

*  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  nay 
observations  are  not  intended  to  be  of  universal  appli- 
cation. I  rejoice  to  think  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  they  do  not  apply ;  but  they  are  few,  extremely 
Uw,  con^pared  with  the  cases  in  which  they  hold  good. 
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gion.  The  man  who  avows  himself  a  believer  in 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  en* 
deavours  to  embody  its  self-denying  precepts  in 
his  conduct,  is  branded  with  the  epithet  of  fimar 
tic, — if  he  be  not  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  lu- 
natic asylum.    See  how  they  spend  the  sabbath. 
If  any  distinction  he  made  between  that  and 
the  other  six  days  of  the  week,  it  is  in  singling  it 
out  as  a  day  on  which  they  may  devote  them- 
selves more  unreservedly  to  worldly  pleasures. 
Look  at  the  appearance  of  the  Park  on   the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  and  compare  it  with  the 
scene  it  presents  on  the  afternoon  of  any  other 
day  of  the  week.    Is  it  not  much  more  crowded 
than  on  any  other  day  ?    Does  it  not  present  a 
scene   of  immeasurably  greater  gaiety?    The 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  rejoice 
in  the  return  of  the  sabbath,  because,   while  it 
releases  them  from  the  toils  of  legislation,  it  af- 
fords them  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
propensities  for  worldly  pleasures.     It  used  to 
be,  as  it  still  is,  a  favourite  day  for  cabinet  din- 
ners.    And  where  is  the  member  of  the  "  /on,*^ 
who^  if  in  good  health,  does  not  spend  that  day 
in  pleasurable  pursuits,  in  some  way  or  other  ? 
Cards,  music,  the  song,  and  the  dance,  are  often 
the  aoeompaniments  to  the  pleasures  of  eating 
and  drinking  in  private  Sabbath-day  parties. 
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So  mueh  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  Higher 
Classes  of  societ}'  in  the  metropolis.  Their  social 
condition  is  not  much  better.  Let  not  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  the  word  <  social '  be,  in  this  in- 
stance, misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  by  it  the 
style  in  which  they  live;  in  that  respect,  of 
course,  their  social  condition  is  all  that  could  be 
wished.  I  mean  by  the  term  the  feelings  they 
entertain  towards  each  other,  and  the  principles 
by  which  tliey  regulate  their  conduct. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  forms 
in  which  their  insincerity  manifests  itself:  the 
same  insincerity  characterises  almost  their  whole 
conduct  What  can  be  more  heartless  than  their 
morning  calls?  There  is  not  a  particle  of  feeling 
or  fiiendship  in  them.  They  are  mere  matters 
of  form ;  burdensome  alike  to  the  parties  paying 
them  and  to  the  parlies  visited.  Two  Count- 
esses meet  at  some  ball :  they  shake  hands  with 
ttie  greatest  seeming  cordiality.  «  Pray  do  caU," 
says  the  one.  ^*  I  will,**  says  the  other.  The 
former  does  not  in  her  heart  wish  anyvidt  from 
the  latter;  the  latter  never  intended  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  former. 

But  view  the  aristocracy  in  the  matter  of  niar* 
riage.  What  can  be  more  repulsive  than  the 
picture  which  their  conduct  in  that  respect  pre- 
sents! Were  probate  the  practice  whidi  exists  m 
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Btttem  countries  of  the  parents  betrotbing 
their  children  to  those  they  have  selected  for 
the  Aiture  husband  or  wi&,  as  the  case  chaneeil' 
to  be,  in  their  earlier  yc^ars.    The  practice  of  An 
Higher  Classes  in -relation  to  their  marriages,  ia 
equaUy,  if  not  more  unprincipled  and  abourd: 
To  call  their  matches  aflairs  of  Ae  hearty  ifrouU^ 
be  a  most  glaring  peryersion  of  language.  Tbefe' 
is  nothing  of'  heart  in  the  matter ;  not  one  wfait' 
more  dian  if'  the  parties  had  no  heart  at  all-*-** 
dian  if  they  were  nothing  better  than  mavfaU^ 
statues.     Marriages  in  high  life  are  viewed  inr 
no  other  Hght  dian  business  transaetions.    The: 
comparative  rank  of  the  parties,  their  fortunes, 
the  fiimilies  to  which  they  belong, — these  and* 
sudi  like  considerations  are  the  only  ones  whiok- 
are  allowed  to  weigh-  for  one  moment  in  the- 
forming  of  matrimonial  engagements  among  tb»' 
upper  classes.      Young    misses  are   regularty 
brought  up  by  their  mammas  from  the  country: 
to  town,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  ioj 
the  hope  of  being  disposed  of  advantageously  in 
the  London  market     They  are  most  persever- 
ingly  chaperoned  during  the  season^  which  begins' 
in  spring  and  closes  at  the  end  of  July.     They' 
are  exhibited  at  &shionable  breakfasts,  morning' 
concerts^  at  tke  opera,  at  balls,  &C.,  with  the 
view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some  eligifaltor 
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bidder.    They  are,  in  hct^  brought  to  the  me- 
tropolitan market,    and  paraded  about  there^ 
first  in  one  prominent  pbce  and  then  in  another, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Earl  Spencer,  or 
any  other  black  cattle-breeder,  would  exhibit  his 
**  homed  beasts"  at  a  country  cattle  £ur.    Lord 
Byron  has  been  much  blamed,  and  very  justly, 
for  authorising  Mr.  Moore  to  choose  a  wife  for 
him,  pledging  himself  to  marry  the  object  of  his 
friend^s  choice.     The  same  thing  is  practically 
done  every  day  in  the  fashionable  world.    The 
parties  immediately  interested    have  virtually 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter:  they  are  merely 
passive.    To  be  sure^  in  most  cases  the  future 
husband  is  not  so  much  interfered  with  by 
others  as  the  embryo  wife ;   but  then  be  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances :  he  has  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  relations ;  and  the  demon  of  caste  is 
ever  before   his  eyes.     In  fsishionable  life  the 
parties  marry  to  please  others,  not  themselves ; 
their  own  partialities  and  affections  are  put  out 
of  the  question  altogether.     Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  there  is 
so  much  matrimonial  misery  among  the  Higher 
Classes?    Is  it  anytliing  surprising  that  separa- 
tionsand  divorcesareof  such  frequent  occurrence? 
If  the  loose  notions  regarding  religion  and  mo- 
rality which  obtain  among  the  aristocracy,  be 
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one  cause  of  the  infidelity  to  Ae  marriage  bed 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  them,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  their  matrimonial  matches 
are  made,  is  another.     Where  marriages  are  not 
formed  from  similarity  of  disposition,  sympathy 
<tf  feeling,   and  consequent  affection,  but  are 
made  mere  matters  of  convenience,  it  were  as 
reasonable  to  expect  to  gather  figs  off  thistles, 
as  that  hfl^piness  should  result  from  such  unions. 
It  is  true,  that  when  *^  a  couple"  are  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  the  young  lady  does  every- 
thing she  can  to  make  herself  agreeable ;  but 
it  is  all  assumed:  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  piece  of  skilful  acting.     The  intended 
husband  also  plays  his  parton  the  occasion.    He 
says  many  fine  things  to  his  betrothed :  she  is 
an  angel :  his  very  being  is  wrapped  up  in  her: 
he  is  dying  for  her :  he  adores,  idolises  her :  her 
smile  is  his  heaven ;  her  frown  would  be  the  re- 
verse.    All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  pretty,  but 
then  it  is,  unfortunately,  as  an  Irishman  would 
fitly  characterize  it,  all  blarney.    There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  it :   it  only  affords  another 
instance  of  the  insincerity  and  hollow-hearted* 
ness  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  ss  being 
among  the  distmguisbing  features  of  aristocra- 
tic society.     The  honeymoon  is  hardly  over, 
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poBfiiUy  it  is  little  more  than  begnn,  when  botfi 
parties  appeal  to  each  other  in  their  tme  co-- 
lours:  their  conduct  proves  that  a  particle  of 
aflfection  does  not  exist  in  either  bosonu  If  an 
open  separation  does  not  ensue,  the  parties  take 
care  to  be  as  seldom  in  each  other's  company  as 
possible*  When  they  are  obliged  to  be  toge> 
ther,  they  treat  each  other  with  coldness,  if  not 
absolute  dislike.  Murphy,  in  his  comedy  of 
"  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,^'  represents  the  cir- 
cumslance  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bashfiil  really  lov- 
ing his.  wife,  Lady  Constant^ — as  so  very  singu- 
lar, nay^  even  vulgar,  that  if  the  thing  should 
beeome  known,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  laughed 
out  of'  society, — fashionable  society  of  course; 
and-  will  soon  find  himself  figuring  away  for 
the  special  amusement  ci  the  town  as  the  hero  of 
a  comedy  under  some  such  title  as  the  ^  Amor- 
ous Husband*''  Murphy  in  this  comedy  proves 
himself  to  be  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  Higher 
Classes.'  For  a  man  to  say  or  show  that  he  really 
lovss  his*  wife,  would  be  to  draw  down  to  a 
certainty  the  ridicule  of  alt  his  aristocratic  ac- 
quaiatances^  on  himself;  and  every  one  knows 
that  tho  **  world's  <iread  laugli''  is  so  dread, 
that  the  firm  philosopher  can  scarcely  scorn  it 
In  most  cases,  ofte's  philosophy  shrinks  firom 
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die  uoeqaal  conflict  How  many  diousands  pre- 
fer exposing  tbemseWes  to  the  pistols  of  an  ad- 
versary, as  the  least  of  the  two  evils  1 

When  I  hear  of  ^matches  of  convenience'' 
in  high  life,  I  do  not  pity  the  bridegroom.  If 
he  had  the  requisite  generosity  and  nobleness  of 
feeling,  be  has  the  power  of  breaking  dirougfa 
the  trammels  of  Cushion ;  of  disregazding  all  coih 
siderations  of  caste;  and  singling  out  for  his 
future  wife  some  young  lady  whom  he  really 
loves.  But  no  one  can  hear  of  amarriageof  the 
kind  to  which  I  refer,  without  cordially  feeling 
for  the  unhappy  bridew  Poor  creature  I  she  has 
no  will  of  her  own;  she  has  been  obliged  to  give 
her  hand  to  please  her  friends.  She  is  offered 
up  a  victim  on  the  altar  of  fashion  or  caste»  It 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  merciful  to  her 
had  they  sent  her  to  the  East,  and  compelled  her 
to  lie  down  and  be  crushed  to  pieces  by  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut  Perhaps  the  parents  of 
aristocratic  young  ladies  may  startle  at  this ;  it 
is  strictly  true  nevertheless.  What  is  it  but 
martyrdom  in  either  case  ? — with  this  difference^ 
that  in  the  former,  the  martyrdom  is  pro- 
tracted,—extending,  it  may  be,  over  a  period  of 
many  years;  in  the  latter,  it  is  instantane^ 
ous.  And  who  would  not,  if  the  dreadful  alter<> 
native  were  imposed  on  him,  prefer  an  instan* 
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taneous  to  a  lingering  martyrdom?  I  have 
often  thought,  when  hearing  of  these  conven* 
tional  marriages, — Well,  the  bridegroom  has 
got  his  bride,  but  what  does  he  get  when  the 
clergyman  pronounces  her  his  wife?  A  piece  of 
beautiful  day,  perhaps, — just  as  a  statue  or  a 
portrait  may  be  beautiful ;  but  he  gets  nothing 
more.  Neither  her  feelings  nor  her  heart  are 
his.  And  what  is  the  person  without  the  heart? 
It  is  the  casket  without  the  gem* 

Aristocratic  notions  of  dignity  are  of  a  piece 
with  their  notions  about  other  things.  Here  the 
idictates  of  nature  and  reason  are  disregarded. 
They  will  do  nothing  more  for  themselves 
than  if  they  had  no  such  appurtenances  as 
hands  and  feet  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  most 
of  the  offices  of  life  itre  concerned,  those  parts 
of  one's  person  are^  in  their  case,  supei^uitie84 
Everything  must  be  done  to  their  hands;  it 
would  be  lowering  their  dignity  to  do  anything 
themselves  which  can  be  done  by  proxy.  There 
are  fashionable  ladies  who,  if  they  chance  to  drop 
their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  would  no  more,  in 
the  presence  of  other  members  of  the  ton,  think 
of  stooping  down  to  lift  tlitem  themselves,  than  if 
the  act  involved  a  serious  moral  crime.  A  few 
months  ftince,  the  Marchioness  of  Lochnabo 
dropped  her  handkerchief  in  her  own  houses 
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just  as  she  had  returned  from  the  Colosseum, 
where  she  had  been  witnessing  the  feats  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs :  there  was  not  a  nobleman  or 
gentleman  present  to  do  the  amiable.  **  Adol* 
phus,**  said  her  Ladyship  to  her  German  page, 
who  had  made  his  appearance  in  prompt  obedience 
to  the  ringing  of  the  bell :  ^*  Adolphus,  call  Elle* 
here.**  Elle  was  called,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
was  in  the  drawing-room.  <*  Take  up  that 
handkerchief,"*  said  the  Marchioness,  pointing 
to  the  place  where  it  lay  on  the  floor.  The 
maid  of  course  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  giving  the  handkerchief  to  her 
Ladyship.  The  latter  drew  back,  as  if  something 
odious  had  been  offered  her,  and  said,  somewhat 
Btemly,  "  No,  Elle,  give  it  to  my  Lord,  and  h^ 
wiQ  hand  it  me.**  The  noble  Marquis  was  in 
an  adjoining  room,  and  on  the  handkerchief 
being  given  him  he  came  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  placing  it  in  his  Lady's  hand,  sud 
in  accents  of  edifying  kindness,  <^  Your  hand- 
kerchief, my  dear.''  The  same  singular  no- 
tions of  dignity  are  displayed  in  the  servility 
and  obsequiousness  they  exact  of  their  servants. 
And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that, the 
Whig  and  Radical  members  of  the  aristocracy 

*  Her  Ladyship's  French  waiting-maid. 
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have  the  same  peculiar  and  lofty  notions  of  their 
personal  dignity  as  the  Tories.  Hiey  spout  of 
liberty  and  equality  in  public;  at  home  they 
exact  the  most  servile  obedieoce  from  all  around 
them.  It  is  not  long  since  the  most  Radical 
Earl  in  the  country  discharged  one  of  his  ser- 
vants for  giving  him  a  letter  with  his  hand,  in- 
stead of  on  a  china  plate.  These  are  two  of  the 
many  instances  which  are  daily  oocurring-  of 
<<much  ado  about  nothing,'^  in  high  lifa 
**  What  extraordinary  notions  of  dignity  the 
aristocracy  must  entertain  !"--*wiU  be  the  ex- 
damanon  of  every  one. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  their  exalted  notions 
of  their  own  dignity,  to  what  acts  of  degradation 
do  many  of  them  stoop !  How  many  of  them 
have  not  only  associated  for  years  with  actresses 
whose  virtue  was  more  than  problematical,  but 
eventually  married  them  ?  Nay,  are  there  not 
numerous  instances  on  record  in  which  Dukes^ 
Earls,  Lord3,  &c.,  have  married  actresses  and 
other  females,  whose  virtue  every  one  knew  to 
have  long  previously  **  taken  to  itself  wings  and 
fled  away?" 

See  also  the  conduct  of  the  aristocracy — I 
still  speak  of  them,  be  it  again  observed,  as  a 
body — towards  their  servants.  In  so  far  as  eat- 
ing and  drinking  are  concerned,  the  domestics 
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in  fashionable  houses  have^  with  few  exc0ptioni^ 
no  ground  of  complaint  It  is  the  degrading 
estmation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  fami* 
fiea  they  serve,  that  constitutes  the  subject  of 
repi^ach  against  the  aristocracy.  If  a  servant 
be  sick,  he  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  ho^pHal^ 
and  much  less  interest  is  manifested  in  him  bj 
his  master,  than  there  would  be  in  a  horse  or  $ 
pointer.  A  servant  dies ;  ^o  does  my  lady's  lap* 
dog;  the  death  of  the  former  scarcely  excites  it 
passing  thought:  she  sheds  tears,  and  if  over- 
whelmed with  gwff  at  the  death  of  the  Jattcar. 
Servants  are  nothing  in  the  social  scale  of  thf 
aristocracy;  the  very  fact  proves  how  low  iy 
the  place  they  themselves  occupy  in  the  social 
scale  which  reason  and  religion  recognize. 

To  speak  at  any  length  of  the  frivolities  whicb 
are  so  characteristic  of  feshionable  lifi^  would 
take  up  more  of  our  space  than  n^  readerf 
would  be  willing  to  allow.  The  whole  existeAC^ 
of  the  aristocracy  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
continued  series  of  frivolities.  Hieir  thoughts 
are  frivolous,  their  amusements  are  frivolous, 
their  occupations  are  frivolous.  In  what  iioble 
occupations  does  one  ever  see  them  engaged  i^ 
ynio  ever  finds  them  the  planners  ef  any  scheme 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  hum^ity/ 
Who  ever  sees  them  take  an  active  baud  in 
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promoting  the  benevolent  plans  of  others, — \m^ 
less,  hideed,  they  are  literally  dragged  into  it 
by  a  sort  of  moral  compulsion,  or  they  can  foi^ 
ward  their  own  views,  by  it,  of  keeping  themselves 
prominently  before  the  public?  A  meeting  is 
caUed  to  assist  in  procuring  the  emancipation  of 
the  West  India  slaves;  Exeter  Hall  is  full: 
there  are  5,000  persons  present.  Among  this 
number  how  many  of  the  nobility  are  there? 
Lord  Suffield,  perhaps,  is  in  the  chair ;  you  look 
around  through  the  vast  assemblage  to  see  if 
you  can  perceive  any  other  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy :  you  look  in  vain.  The  Northern  Au- 
tocrat oppresses  Poland ;  he  stamps  his  iron 
hoof  on  her  neck ;  he  obliterates  her  name  from 
the  map  of  Europe ;  he  tears  the  child  from  the 
bosom  of  its  mother ;  he  seizes  the  noblest  and 
best  of  human  beings,  and  dooms  them  to  exile, 
loaded  with  chains,  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  A 
meeting  of  Englishmen  is  called  to  express  their 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and  to  petition 
Parliament  to  rescue  them  from  the  reckless 
grasp  of  the  modern  Nero.  How  many  of  our 
nobles  attend  the  meeting  ?  Lord  Dudley  Stu- 
art presides,  perhaps ;  tliere  is  not  another  per- 
son of  title  there.  It  is  tiie  same  in  the  case  of 
all  other  enterprises  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence; you  wiU  never  find  these  originate  with 
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the  aristocracy;  you  will  never  find  them  sup- 
ported, to  any  extent,  by  the  nobles  of  the  land 
Their  proceedings  in  their  own  house — the 
House  of  Lords — are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
their  conduct  elsewhere.  There  the  great  in* 
terests  of  benevolence  and  humanity  are  at  a 
discount  Who  ever  knew  a  measure  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  race  originate  in  that 
place?  Who  ever  knew  the  Lords,  as  a  body, 
decide  on  any  measure  sent  up  to  them  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  relation  to  its  beax^ 
in<^  on  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race? 
l^he  truth  is,  as  before  hinted,  they  look  down 
on  all  their  fellowHuen  below  them,  as  if  they 
were  of  an  inferior  order  of  creation.  They  are 
linked  to  the  latter  by  no  bond  of  sympathy , 
they  live  in  a  circle  of  their  own ;  all  beyond 
that  circle  are  persons  unworthy  of  their 
notice.  **  You  hard-hearted  man,  how  can  yon 
remain  so  indifferent,  when  you  see  all  around 
you  so  deeply  affected?^  said  a  person  to  a 
stranger  whom  he  saw  sitting  in  a  church,  witlw 
out  the  least  trace  of  feeling,  while  every  one 
but  himself  was  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  touch- 
ing sermon  the  clergyman  had  delivered. 
^Why,''  said  the  man  with  the  most  perfect 
^ng  fraid^  **  why,  but  because  I  don't  belong' 
to  this  parish.**    In  his  own  parish  he  would 
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haTe  wept  at  such  a  sermoii  as  abundantly  as 
any  one  present  it  is  the  same  with  the  aris- 
tocracy. No  case  of  suffering  or  of  misery  which 
occurs  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  narrow  cir- 
cle makes  the  slightest  impression  on  them: 
it  i^  not  in  their  parish. 

But  not  only  do  our  aristocracy  feel  no  s}nn. 
pathy  with  the  distresses  of  those  of  their  fellow* 
beings  moving  in  an  humbler  sphere ;  they  would 
deem  it  a  degradation,  except  in  peculiar  cir- 
cmnstanoes,  to  associate  with  them.  If  they 
have  an  electioneering,  or  some  other  personal 
object  of  great  importance  to  gain,  they  will 
stoop  for  a  time  from  the  dignity  of  their  station ; 
they  will  condescend  to  be  somewhat  funiliar 
witfi  those  whotai  they  deem  likely  to  subserve 
their  viefws;  bat  die  itioment  their  point  is 
either  gained  or  bet,  diey  cut  all  intercourse 
with  the  <<«ommon  herd,**  and  soar  again  into 
fhe  lofty  regioBB  of  their  own  conventional  su- 
periority. It  is  true,  we  sometimes  hear  of  a 
liCet«ry  pleboan  being  invited  to  their  tablea 
But  what  prMqpts  the  invitation  ?  Any  abstract 
tebpect  i&t  moral  Worth?  a  fecKng  of  homage  to 
g^ius?  Nodnng  oould  be  wider  of  the  real 
bet  than  any  such  supposition.  A  Kterary 
man  Who  has  raised  himsetf  to  disdnction 
is  asked. to  die  «abk  of  <^the  great"  on  preoiBe]^ 
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the  same  groukid  as  Madame  Malibraii,  or  aojr 
other  celebrated  singer,  is  invitecL  It  is  not 
from  respect  to  the  individual  himself  or  from 
admiration  of  his  oonunanding  talents;  it  is  be- 
cause  of  the  amusement  his  vit  or  conversationai 
powenaffonL  To  be  sure,  thej  do  not  offer  him 
2a/.,  or  any  other  sum,  for  his  brilliant  convet* 
saticHi,  as  they  do  Madame  Malibran  for  Mog- 
ing  one  of  her  songs;  they  do  not  do  this,  be* 
cause  they  know  be  would  spurn  the  offer  as  an 
insuk;  while  Madame  Malibran*  or  any  other  pro* 
fessional  person  engaged  for  aristocratic  amuse- 
ment, expects  the  sum  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  man  of  genius,  the  person  of  literary 
•distinction,  is,  I  repeat,  virtually  asked  to  the 
bouses  of  the  Higher  Classes  fipom  precisely  the 
same  motive  as  is  Malibran,  namely,  because  of 
the  entertsinment  he  is  capable  of  affording. 
Let  such  a  person's  popidarity  only  decline — 
which  is  a  very  common  case  in  the  literary 
world — and  see  how  the  aristocracy  will  treat 
him.  Not  o^ly  will  their  doors  be  shut  against 
turn,  but  they  will  pass  him  by  in  the  streets 
without  even  deigning  to  give  him  the  recQg- 
nilion  of  a  nod  If  he  is  reduced  to  poverty,  as 
literary  geniuses  often  ar^  they  would  not  be- 
stow on  him  even  a  shiUiQg  to  keep  him  from 
starvation  or  the  workhouse.    Poor  Sheridan 
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was  a  memorable  instance  of  this.  He  had  for 
years  been  the  life  and  soul  of  aristocratic  cir* 
eles  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation:  a 
course  of  dissipation  eventually  exhausted  both 
his  intellectual  and  physical  powers;  poverty 
overtook  him ;  he  lived  for  years  in  a  miserable 
abode,  and  was  doomed  to  endure  all  the  hor- 
rors of  want  Which  of  {hose  aristocrats  who 
had  so  often  been  delighted  by  his  talents  and 
electrified  by  his  wit,  when  in  his  better  days, 
had  either  a  sovereign  or  sympathy  for  him  ?  Not 
one  of  the  number.  He  was  suffered  to  languish 
and  pine  away  in  his  obscurity,  until  death  re- 
leased him  from  his  vnretched  situation. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  her  «  Book  of  the  Boudoir," 
gives  a  striking  instance  in  her  own  case,  with- 
out seeming  to  be  conscious  of  it,  of  the  tanct^ 
that  the  aristocracy  ask  persons  of  genius  in  an 
humbler  station  of  life  to  their  houses^  not  from 
any  jibstract  homage  to  inteUect,  but  merely  be- 
cause such  persons  can  minister  to  their  own 
and  iheir  friends'  amusement  When  known 
only  as  <<The  Wild  Irish  Girl,'*  she  was  invitejd 
one  day, to  a  party  at  Lady  Cork^s  splendid 
house  in  New  Burlington-street  Her  Ladyship 
met  the  **  Girl  ^  at  the  door ;  and  what  does  the 
reader  suppose  was  the  first  salute  with  which 
■he  greeted  her,  on  the  hackney*coach  door  be- 
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kig  opened?  "What,  no  harp,  Glorvina?' 
"  O  Lady  Cork,**  stammered  out  Glorvhia,  by 
way  of  apology.  «0  Lady  FidcQestick  !♦  you 
are  a  fool,  child  I  Here,  James,  T^lliam,  Tho- 
mas, flend  one  of  the  porters  to  Stanhope^street, 
for  AGss  Owenson's  harp  P  So,  then,  it  was 
« The  Wild  Irish  Girl's''  talents  as  a  performer 
on  the  harp,  and  not  herself  personally,  that 
were  the  great  object  of  attraction  at  Lady 
Cork's. 

The  conversation  of  the  aristocracy  admirably 
taorts  with  their  conduct  There  is  nothing 
rational  or  intellectual  about  it ;  it  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  human  beings.  Ck>uld  a  short-hand 
writer  take  down,  unperceived,  every  word  they 
atter  fix)m  morning  to  night,  it  woidd  be  a  rare 
pece  of  reading ;  it  would  constitute  the  greatest 
libel  that  could  be  penned  on  them.  There  is 
nothing  benevolent  anymore  than  intellectual  in 
it  The  gentlemen's  standard  materials  for  con£sir- 
bulation  are  horses,  dogs,  women,  amours,  in- 
trigues, &C.  Tbe  favourite  topics  with  the 
ladies  are,  the  men  of  course;  marriages,  balls, 
die  opera,  dress,  and  the  comparative  attrac- 

*  An  instance  of  the  coaraeness  of  conversation  to 
which  I  am  about  to  allude,  as  common  among  the 
Higher'Claases. 
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CioDS  of  one  another  among  tfaemaelvea.  On  all 
these  topics  the  latter  have  certain  set  phrases 
which  are  always  on  then*  lips.  ^*  What  a  mon« 
ster  of  a  man  that  Lord  Leadenhall  is  T  «  Well^ 
really,  that  Sir  Cliarles  Leslie  is  one  of  the  most 
conceited  puppies  I  ever  sawT  ^  O  what  a 
handsome  man  the  young  Earl  of  Blessiiigtoa 
b ;  he  has  two  such  beautiful  eyes  r  ^  Hare 
you  heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Hovenden  19 
about  to  be  married  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Manton  ? 
what  a  ninny  he  is,  to  be  sufe,  to  propose  to 
such  a  fright :  they  will  not  live  together  ^Jb^ee 
months."  The  last  ball  at  the  puke  of 
Devonshire's  was,  of  course,  cham^i^g.  Tlie 
"freedom  and  severity  with  which  tt^ey  criiicise 
each  other *s  dress  and  personal  i^pearaiip^  and 
the  general  scandal  they  talk,  it  were  iipposslble 
for  any  but  themselves  to  desaibe.  Those  who 
wish  to  form  some  idea  of  it  must  consult  the 
bshionaUe  novels  written  by  some  of  their 
own  pens. 

Mr.  Isaac  Tomkins,  aUas  Lord  Broughanu 
speaking  of  the  .frivolous  character  of  aristo- 
cratic conversation,  says — **  Whoevei^  after 
passing  an  evening  in  this  (aristocratic)  so- 
ciety, shall  attempt  to  recollect  the  substance 
cf  the  conversation  will  find  himself  engaged  in 
a  hopeless  task«    It  would  be  easier  to  record 
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die  changes  of  colour  in  a  pigeon's  neck,  or 
the  series  of  sounds  made  by  an  JEolian  harp^ 
or  the  forms  and  hues  of  an  aurora  borealia. 
All  is  pleasing — all  is  pretty — all  serviceable 
in  passing  the  time — ^but  all  unsuhstantiaL  If 
man  had  nothing  to  do  here  below  but  to  spend 
without  pain  or  uneasiness  the  hours  not  de* 
voted  to  sleep»  certainly  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  complain  of  these  coteries.  But  if 
he  is  accountable  for  his  time,  then  surely  he 
has  no  right  to  pass  it  thus.  Compared  with 
this,  chess  becomes  a  science ;  drafts  and  back- 
gammon 9xe  highly  respectable; — compared  with 
this^  dancing,  which  is  exercise,  and  every  game  of 
romps,  are  rational  modes  of  passing  the  hours;  ^ 
compared  with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  a  rational  be- 
ing to  read  the  most  frivolous  romance  that  was 
ever  penned,  or  gaze  upon  the  poorest  mimic 
Aat  ever  strutted  on  the  stage."* 

Their  conversation  is,  also,  often  of  the  coarsest 
kind  That  it  shouki  be  so  in  the  case  of  our 
sex  is  not,  considering  the  habits  of  the  male 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  much  a  matter  of 
surprise,  however  much  it  may  be  a  matter  of  re- 
gret. But  coarseness  of  conversation  is  not  con- 
fined to  them ;  numbers  of  the  ladies  have  ac- 
quired an  unfortunate  dbtinction  that  way :— ^ 
^  What  savage  is  that  with  a  iaee  like  a  b^ed 
lobster?*'  inquired  Lady  Mortimer,  of  one  of 
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her  female  friends  at  the  last  Almacks  of  the 
present  year,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a 
gentleman  sitting  opposite. — <'  My  goodness  ! 
my  dear  Marchioness^"  said  the  Honourable 
Miss  Lundy  to  the  Marchioness  of  Leamington, 
as  they  both  sat  together  a  few  weeks  since  in 
the  opera-box  of  the  latter,  ^'my  dear  Mar- 
chioness, who  is  that  she-bear,  with  her  blowsy 
hair  and  face  like  a  pickled  cabbage,  sitting  in 
the  Duchess  of  St  Alban's  box."— «  Tkal  Miss 
Cleveland,  with  her  overgrown  crop  of  hair 
hanging  about  her  neck,  looks  like  a  water  spa- 
niel."— "  Oh,  I  can't  endure  the  sight  of  that 
mountain  of  humanity;  that  beetle  squasher, 
Lord  Henry  Ijffanning." — "  The  very  sight  of 
that  ugly  wretch.  Miss  Bruce,  makes  me  sicken.^ 
— ^  Look  at  that  laughing  hyena ;  that  piece  of 
vulgarity.  Miss  Tomkins." — **  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  brute  as  that  I^ord  Brondon  is  ?" — <*  I 
could  dig  that  horrid  woman's  eyes  out;  she  is 
alwa}'s  talking  so  maliciously  of  me." — "  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  that  vulgar  beast.  Lord  Mont- 
gomery; did  you  ever  see  such  a  booby?"—"  O, 
I  could  box  the  ears  of  that  wretched  creature, 
Miss  Vernon  !*' 

Such  are  some  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 
which  are  great  favourites  with  the  ladies  who 
figure  in  the  fiishionable  world.  Those  who 
wbh  to  see  a  more  extended  catalogue  will  find 
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it  in  <<  Tales  of  Fashion  and  Realiiy,''  lately 
written  by  two  of  the  parties  themselves — the 
liifiaBes  Caroline  Frederica  and  Henrietta  Besvh 
derk. 

This  haint  of  talking  in  coarse  language 
sometimes  leads  young  ladies  into  unpleasant 
predicaments.  **  Who  is  that  clumsy  Turk  of  a 
fellow  sitting  directly  opposite  ?'  said  the  Hon. 
Miss  Mandon,  at  the  last  ball  at  Devonshire 
House,  to  a  *^  detrimental "  wilb  whom  she  was 
flirting  **  in  fine  style,"  though  die  introduction 
had  been  but  of  recent  date. 

**  That  clumsy  Turk  of  a  fellow,  madam,  is 
my  eWer  brother.** 

^  Who  is  that  sow  of  a  woman  at  the  other 
end,  with  her  back  to  us,  speaking  to  the  Duke 
of  Marmaby?^  said  Miss  Glenlivat,  to  the  part- 
ner with  whom  she  had  just  danced,  at  a  kite 
ball 

**  That  sow  of  a  woman,  madam,  is  the 
Duchess  of  Bradford,  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  one  of  her  pigs.** 

Conceive,  the  confusion  of  young  ladies  in 
these  and  similar  cases. 

It  is  the  feshion  in  aristooratic  life  to  despise 
evexything  English  and  to  admire  everything 
foreign.  It  would  be  deemed  vulgar  to  be  pre- 
set at  the  representation  of  any  of  the  plays  of 
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OUT  English  dramatists:  if  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  Shakspeacre  had  no  better  supporters 
than  the  votaiies  of  fashion,  we  should  never 
witness  or  hear  of  the  performance  of  any  of 
them.  The  Italian  Opera  is  Ae  tiling;  thither 
they  crowd  erery  erening  it  is  open*  The 
dresses  of  the  ladies  could  not  beput  on  if  not 
made  by  a  French  milliner.  A  dinner  prepared 
by  an  English  cook  would  not  be  eatable.  To 
hare  their  childiien  taught  to  speak  and  write 
the  EngHsh  language  with  propriety,  is  nothing ; 
to  have  them  instracted  in  FVench  and  Italian, 
is  everything.  Of  course,  foreign  governesses 
are  quite  in  vogue  in  all  aristocratic  ftunifies. 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  shoal  of  Spanish  re- 
fiigees  came  over  to  this  country,  their  <<  prodi* 
gious  "  mustachios  completely  dekled  the  bncies 
of  our  lady  exdusives.  So  great,  indeed,  did 
the  mania  for  foreign  mustachios  become,  that 
no  Duchessy  or  Marchioness,  or  Countess,  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  go  to  the  Opera  without  some 
Spanish  refugee  in  her  train.  To  be  escorted 
to  any  place  of  public  amusement  by  a  foreign 
Count,  is  stiU  one  of  the  most  desirable  objects  in 
the  estimation  of  our  aristocratic  dames. 

Articles  of  apparel  of  English  manufiicture 
are  fit  to  be  worn  by  thdr  domestics  only,  or  by 
those  who  manufacture  them :  their  clothing  must 
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be  tbe  work  ef  foraga  hittAt  The  pafision  ef 
the  aristocratic  ladies  of  England  for  ererjrthiBg 
foreign,  often  leada  them  to  commtt  mortifying 
blunders  in  tfaeiv  shopping  visits  when  on  the 
Continent  About  two*  months  since  Lady  Ktii»- 
bolton  went  into  a  shop  in  Psrisy  and  asked 
a  sight  of  the  best  Brussela  bee  veils  on 
hand:  a  lot  was  shown  her:  one  suited  her 
taste ;  she  asked  the  price.  Forty  gaiBeas-  was 
the  lowest.  She  thought  it  hig6}  buC  paid  down 
Ae  money,-  and  took  the  artiole*  in  a  fort- 
night afterwards  she  set  out  for  £ag^d«  But 
how  was  she  to  preveottlie  *^  magnifloent  veil  '^ 
being  seised  by  the  exctse  officers  as  ^  smug^ 
gkd  goodsT  She  Aofught  the  better  way  would 
be  to  wear  it  in  crosaing  the  ChaaweL  She  did 
00.  It  was  seized  on  her  arriraL  Her  regret 
was  estreme:  all  her  risions  of  making  a  **^dasb^ 
ing  appearance^  with  it,  at  ooeie  fled  for  even  Ih 
a  few  minutes  the  officer  returned,  and  putting 
tiie  veil  into  her  hands,  said»  *^  Uere»  madam, 
is  your  veil;  on  a  closer  inspectian,  we  find  it  is 
sot  of  Brussels  but  of  Britirii  manuCscture." 
The  Parisian  had  <«done''  Lady  Kimbcdton:  he 
had  imported  the  article  from  England  at.  less* 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  price  at  whicii  he  sold  it 
to  her.  Har  Ladyship  was  now  as  much  mwrti* 
fiiMl.  at  the  hAposition  practised  on  her,  as  aha 
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had  been  grieved  when  the  veil  was  seized  by  the 
euBtom-houae  officer. 

Thoee  who  do  not  look  below  the  sur&ce  of 
things  would  naturally  conclude,  that  the  upper 
daflses  are  the  happiest  of  the  human  species. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  erroneous  opinion. 
They  feel  the  workings  of  a  spirit  of  envy  to 
an  extent  unknown  and  undreamt  of  by  those 
who  move  in  a  humbler  sphere.     A  desire  not 
only  to  cope  with,  but  to  distance  thdir  ac- 
quiuntano^  as  respects  their  style  of  living,  and 
their  importance  in  the  fiashionable  circles,  ac- 
tuates every  breast.    The  consequence  is,  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Higher  Classes 
are  liviiq^  fiar  aboye  their  means.     Hence,  be- 
tween their  ambition  to  keep  up  appearances, 
the  everlasting  dunning  of  their  crecUtors,  the 
visits  of  bailil^  and  the  fear  of  being  obhged  to 
retrench,  if  not  of  being  domiciled  in  some  re- 
ceptacle for  the  '^distressed  in  curcumstances," — 
they  are  the  victims  of  horrors  of  which  none 
but  those  who  have  been  in  a  similar  situation 
can  form  any  conception.    To  see  an  acquaint- 
ance eclipse  them:    to   see  him  sporting  an 
equipage,  or  keeping  up  an  establiahment  with 
which  he  cannot  vie^  is,  to  the  votary  of  Saushion, 
the  very  consummation  of  earthly  misery.    How 
many  hundreds  of  our  fashionables,  when  their 
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necessity  compels  ihem  to  break  up  their  esta- 
blishmentSy  end  their  woes  by  ending  their  ex* 
istence  !  Of  all  idolaters,  those  who  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  Fashion  are  the  most  enslaved  and 
iRnretched. 

I  have  said'  that  the  majority  of  the  aristo- 
cracy live  br  above  th^  means.     Mr.  Bulwer 
says  that  three-fourths  of  their  estates  are  mort- 
gaged to  Jews.    I  believe  be  does  not  exagge- 
rate.    To  raise  the  means  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  e8tablishments»  and  to  enable  them  to  gra- 
tify their  passion  for  dissipation^  often  entails  on 
them  an  amount  oi  misery  of  which  none  but 
themselves  can  have  any  idea.    They  are  at  the 
mercy  of  some  forty  or  fifty  rapacious  Jews : 
th^  have  in  the  first  instance  to  submit  to  the 
most  humiliating  expedients — ^not  to  mention  the 
extortionate  nature  of  the  terms — before  they 
can  possess  themselves  of   the  required  sum. 
Then  comes  th^  repayment  of  the  principal,  or 
the  payment  of  the  extravagant  rate  of  interest 
They  implore  a  little  indulgnce :  they  do  every- 
thing but  Uterally  fiiU  on  their  knees  in  suppli- 
cating a  temporary  forbearance.    They  might 
as  soon  address  their  enlxeaties  to  the  ^tone 
{Hilars  of  the  Royal  Exchange.   Those  Shylocks 
have  not  an  atom  of  feeling  in  their  bosoms ; 
they  have  not  a  particle  of  compassion  in  tb^ir 
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composition.  Their  noble  victims  can  only  pni^ 
chase  a  temporary  relief  by  putting  themselves 
still  more  in  their  power :  additional  security, 
fflid  a  yet  more  extravagant  rate  of  interest^  aa« 
the  only  conditions  on  which  a  new  loan  will  be 
granted,  or  the  term  of  d)e  old  one  renewed. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is,  nevertbelessi, 
a  fact,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  our  aristo- 
cracy so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  passe  of  Jew 
money  lenders,  that  they  are  obliged  to  cringe 
to  them,  and  &wn  on  them,  like  the  veriest 
slaves  to  their  tyrannical  masters.  Let  one  of 
these  rich  harassing  Jews,  only  write  hi»  auto- 
biography with  fidelity,  and  he  would  have  cir. 
eumstances  to  state,  and  scenes  to  disclose  r&^ 
speeting  his-  transactions  with  the  embarrassed 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  at  the  contemplaF. 
tion  of  which  the  world  wonld  stand  aghast ! 

What  I  have  just  said  chiefly  applies  to  the 
male  members  of  the  ban  ton.  The  female 
worshippers  of  the  stem  goddess  are  equally 
wretched.  A  married  lady  comes  to  town  with 
her  marriageable  daughters;  she  comec^  of  course^ 
for  the  purpose  of  **  catching''  husbands  for 
them.  She  has  l6ng  been  making  every  prepa- 
ration in  her  power,  pecuniary  and  otherwise, 
for  commendng  the  chase  with  every  possible 
advantage.    It  may  be  that  some  of  her  mo0« 
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valuable  jewels  are  in  tbe  hands  of  some  rmpa* 
dous  Jew,  as  fhe  only  security  she  could  p9^ 
far  an  advance  of  money.  She  plunges  into 
the  very  vortex  of  fiishionable  tile:  her  mind  m 
constantly  on  the  rack>  both  by  day  and  night, 
to  play  the  part  of  a  skilful  chaperon^  It  is 
not  enoiigfa  that  she  get  her  daughters  off  her 
hand :  she  must  take  care  tike  does  not  cateh  M 
Tartar,  namely,  a  ^detrimentd,**  for  them ;  ifTf 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  ease,  tiietthey  do> 
not  catch  this  ckss  of  personages  for  ttiem- 
selves.  These  **  detrimentals,'*  which  translated 
into  plain  English  means  younger  soii%  witha< 
hundred  and  My,  or  two  hundred  a^year,— «m 
of  necessity  a  much  more  numerous  race  than^ 
the  older  sons,  who,  in  addition  to  tbe  title,- 
always  inherit  the  estate.  The  detrioientabi 
are,  periiaps,  to  Che  <<  prizes," — that  is,  the  eldeh 
sons, — in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Here^ 
the  mathematical  chances  of  an  error  are  ap^ 
palling  to  contemplate ;  but  putting  the  mete; 
question  of  numbers  out  of  view,  the  danger  of 
a  ^  &tal  mistake^  is  great,  owing  to  the  «  spies' 
of  the  romantic,'^  which  is  generally  to  be  fomdi 
ill  those  young  misses  just  emancipated  from 
the  Bondage  of  the  boarding-school,  or  te) 
cfedpoljsm  of  the  home^vemeflb^  with  tiMir? 
hettfta  cramm«d  vritli  the  sickly  setitfaxisnialiiieii 
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of  modem  novels.      Coronets  are  baubles    in 
their  eyes — titles,  paltry  distinctions— 'fortune^ 
so  much  lumber.     To  be  married  to  an  o£Boer 
in  the  army,  with  his  guinea  a  day,  or  to  some 
<<  handsome  young  man,''  with    300^  a-year, 
would  insure  them  perfect  and   uninterrupted 
bliss.      To  steer  clear  of  these  detrimentals, 
who,  by  a  sort  of  ill-starred  &tality,  are  always 
crossing  her  path,  is  a  task  which  requires  the 
most  consummate  tact,  and  costs  every  mother 
who  chaperons  her  daughters,  a  world  of  anxiety. 
Equal  tact  and  equal  anxiety  are  requisite  to 
follow  MP  the  pursuit  of  the  prize  she  has  in  her 
eye,  with  any  chance  of  suooess.      She  soon 
learns  how  many  others  are  running  a  race  with 
her:  she  soon  perceives  that  a  host  of  caps  are 
set  at  the  same  ^  elder- son."     Periiaps,  just  aa 
she  fisuicied  all  was  safe — ^tha^  the  game  was 
her's,  she  sees  some  competitor, g^op  up  and 
natch  it  in  triumph  from  before  her  eyes.   Ima- 
gine, those  wbq  can,  what  mast  be  the  feelings 
43t  a  mother  when  she  thus  find%  in  a  moment, 
that  all  her  labour  is  lost    Perhaps  the  seasoa 
it  drawii^  towards  a  dose :   in  that  case  she 
most  resign  herself  to  despair.    It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  she  succeeded  in  raising  the 
money  to  oommence  the  campaign :  that  money 
is  all  spent:   her  bsUs,  and  parties^  and  Qpera- 
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box,  have  aU  gone  for  nothing;  and  she  sees  no 
rational  proepect  of  being  able  to  ^  chance" 
another  season.  Her  daughters  must  either  re- 
main on  her  hands  for  life»  or  she  must  concur 
ID  their  marrying  <^  those  beggars,"  the  detri^ 
mentals.  Horrible  alternative  i  What  misiory 
can  equal  this?  Echo  answer^^-^What  mis^y 
can  equal  this  ?  That  of  Ae  young  misses  ap* 
proacheS)  though  it  does  not  equal  it  Mamma, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  constantly  puts  att 
her  ingenuity  into  requisition  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  detrimentals'^-wbich  is  another  term  for 
harm's — way.  She  forces  them  to  keep  company 
with  those  for  whose  company  their  romantic 
notions  had  inspired  them  with  a  supreme  con* 
tempt  To  be  denied  the  society  of  Aose  of 
the  opposite  sex  whom  they  love,  and  to  be 
oUiged  to  associate  widi  those  they  dislike,  are 
two  most  prolific  sources  of  unhappiness  to  the 
unmarried  females  in  the  upper  ranks  of  fife» 
A  third  is,  the  feeling  of  rivalry  which  eusts 
among  all  young  misses.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
ivretchedness  for  one  young  lady  to  see  herself 
Delected  by  the  marriageable  men,  while  diey 
Isvish  their  attentions  on  some  of  her  fimHuite 
acquaintances.  And  a  young  lady*8  perceptions 
mre  remarkably  quick — often  much  cpiidcer  than 
tlie  feet  warraiit8--4n  all  matters  of  this  kin  ; 
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She  is,  in  other  wotdd,  shiguliirly  dezteroua  in 
coUeoting  materials  lor  her  own  misery.  To 
gee  andtber  surpesB  her  in  the  el^»ice  or  ricb- 
nesB  of  her  dress,  is  also  a  source  of  supreme 
misety  to  a  young-  lady.  Then  there  (is. the 
lofing  to  diatraetion  some  one  whose  affecdosB 
am  placed  on  anodier,  or  whom,  from  their  acv 
ei^Btal  circmnstaiices,  there  is.  not  the  least 
chance .  of  ever,  being  ber'a  These,  and  innu* 
iieiable  other  tilings  wfaieh  to  uS'  appear  quite 
aaimftrtapt^  often  render  the  fair  bosoms  of 
young  hidka  in.  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the 
aeab  el  umittenaUe  wretchedness.  One  who 
boka  a4  such  mattera  supcrfictaUy,  enters  a  balU 
roooQ^  and  fees  a: anile  on  every  yonlMul  female 
eountenanoe  before  him  i  he  concludes  there  ie 
ndtfaing  but  happinete  there.  C!ould  he  unveil 
eaeh  boeom  he  would  find  a  mass  of  miseiy 
beneath  tJM  very  sight  of  which  wouU  surpni>e 
aAd  appal  him. 

Of  the  iomoufat  of  misery  in  high  life  which 
tesiiks  flrom  injudicious  marriages,  I  will  not 
again  speak,  having  in  a  previous-  part  of  the 
eha|»ter  referred  to  it  Besides^  it  must  be  so 
nabfeto  every  person  of  this  least  reflection^ 
tbal  ta-  diweU  on  it  were'  unnecfessary.  The  very 
babita  of  ti|ue.  Higher  e3aBsea».  bothi  among,  the 
maniecti&d  sini^  are  of  heoenity  productive 
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of  much  unhappinesa.  Their  life  during  ^  the 
season/'  exhibits  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
^  dWipation,^  which  is  their  own  favourite 
term  when  referring  to  it  Operas^  partiesi 
balls,  keep  them  up  every  successive  night  till 
three  or  four  o*clock  on  the  following  morning. 
Languor  and  headaches,  and  other  unpleasant 
sensations,  follow  as  a  matter  of  coqrse  next 
day ;  and  these  '^  natural  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to," 
are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  others  of 
a  mental  nature.  No  lady,  I  believe;  no,  nor 
gentleman  either,  ever  looked  back  on  the  baU 
or  promiscuous  party  of  the  previous  eveningly 
with  feelings  of  unmixed  pleasure:  balls  and 
parties  are  pleasant  enough  in  the  prospect;; 
in  the  retrospect  the  painful  immeasurably  pre- 
pouderates.  As  necessary  effects  of  late  houra 
and  hot  rooms,  and  eating  and  drinking  more^ 
than  nature  requires,  come  various  diseases, 
which,  if  not  permanently  destructive  of  health, 
deprive  the  parties,  for  a  time,  of  all  enjoyment 
They  reverse  the  order  of  Nature ;  they  go  to  bed 
when  they  ought  to  be  rising  from  it  It  is  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  they  should  be  called  on 
to  pay  the  penalty  which  Nature  invariably 
exacts  from  those  who  transgress  her  laws.  But 
to  enumerate  the  sources  of  unhappiness  in; 
aristocratic  life,  were  an  endless  task. 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  portray  aristo- 
cratic character,     «  Behold  the  picture  !     Is  it 
like  ?•     Those  who  have  seen  most  of  high  life, 
and  studied  the  upper  classes  of  society  most 
attentively,  will,  I  doubt  not,  bear  testimony  to 
its  fideUty.     But  I  am  anxious  to  guard  against 
the  purport  of  my  observations  being  misunder- 
stood.    I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
anything,  inherently,  more  vicious  in  the  blood 
of  the  two  or  three  thousand  who  constitute  the 
aristocracy  of  the  metropolis,  than  there  is  in 
the  blood  of  the  classes  below  them.     If  they 
are  more  dissolute,  if  they  have  less  of  sound 
and  virtuous  principle  among  them,  than  other 
persons,  I  attribute  the  circumstance  chiefly  to 
the  accidents   of  their  situation.      They  have 
greater  facilities   of  gratifying  their  profligate 
propensities  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  they  are, 
moreover,  exposed  to  much  greater  temptations. 
Let  the  humblest  person  in  the  land  be  sud- 
denly raised  to  the  peerage,  and  give  him  ample 
pecuniary  means,  and  you  may  depend  on  it^ 
that,  unless  under  the  restraints  of  sound  Chris- 
tian principle,   he  will  soon    make  himself  as 
notorious  for  his  profligacy  as  the  nobleman 
who  can  trace  his  title  and  family  back  to  the 
Conquest    My  chief  ground  of  quarrel   with 
the  aristocracy,  is,  that  with  such  defects  of  cha* 
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racter  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they  should  arro- 
gate  to  themselves  credit  for  all  that  is  virtuous 
in  the  world,  and  should  hold  themselves  up  as 
exemplars,  both  in  regard  to'  morals  and  man* 
nersy  to  all  below  them.  That  I  have  not  exag- 
gerated their  vices,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  those 
whicli  characterise  the  Middle  and  Lower  Classes^ 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  made  sufficiently  manifest 
in  the  two  following  chapters. 

But  let  me  not  close  this  one  without  paying  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  beauty  of  the  female 
branches  of  the  aristocracy.  Many  of  them  are^ 
in  this  respect,  models  of  perfection.  At  the 
June  exhibition,  at  Chiswick,  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  there  were  present  about  8^000  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  About  one-half  of  the 
number  consisted  of  ladies,  and  the  most  pre- 
judiced against  the  aristocracy  must  admit  that 
there  were  many  perfect  beauties  among  them. 
The  Princess  of  Capua,  the  late  Miss  Smyth, 
whose  personal  attractions  had  been  so  much 
boasted  of,  was  one  of  the  number :  there  were 
scores  as  pretty  and  beautiful  as  she.  The 
assemblage  of  ladies  present  at  the  last  proro- 
gation of  Parliament  afforded  another  display 
of  aristocratic  beauty.  There  were  about  200 
present  on  that  occasion ;  and  so  struck  were  the 
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tbzee  Persian  princes  with  their  charms,  that, 
during  the  ceremony  of  prorogation  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  King  or  to  anything,  but  the 
peeresses  and  their  daughtera,^ 
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CHAPTER  VL 


METROPOLITAN  SOCIETTf.— THE  MIDDLE 

CLASSES. 

Their  number— Immorality  among  tbem— Considered 
an  members  of  society-^OomparatiTe  amount  of 
happiness  among  them— The  prirations  they  some- 
times submit  to  to  keep  up  appearances— More  sin. 
cerity  and  straightforwardness  among  them  than 
among  the  higher  classes,  but  occasionally  fay 
what  they  do  not  mean — ^Beauty  of  their  women* 

The  Middle  Classes  comprise  a  very  consi^iw 
able  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro^ 
polls.  What  their  precise  number  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Some  have  supposed  it  can 
be  little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Ba 
tins  as  it  may,  the  number,  as  just  remarked, 
must  be  very  considerable.  The  ecpressicMit 
B4nddle  Classes,  is  very  comprehensive,  but  na 
predse  fiittits  have  been  assigned  to  it    My 
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own  opinion  is,  that  a  very  good  definition  of 
the  phrase  may  be  given  by  .paying,  that  the 
Middle  Classes  consist  of  those  families  whose 
annual  expenditure  exceeds  256/.  or  QOOL  a 
year,  and  who  have  no  accident  of  birth  or 
station  in  society  which  would  justify  us  in 
ranking  them  among  the  higher  classes. 

Immorality  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  Middle  Classes  in  the  metropolis; 
but  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the 
higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  Let  any  person 
take  a  given  number  of  his  acquaintances  among 
tile  Middle  Classes,  and  a  given  number  of  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  of  whose  conduct  he 
is  cognizant,  and  he  will  find,  on  making  the 
comparison,  that  there  is  much  less  immorality 
among  the  former.  Let  the  comparison  be  also 
made  between  the  middle  and  lower  classes^  and 
he  will  find  the  result  equally  in  &vour  of  the 
former  class.  If  any  one  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  extent  to  which  the  various  vices  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  pre- 
vails among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  re- 
spectively, it  will  be  found,  that  though  there 
exists  too  much  ground  for  censure  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  there  by  no  means  exists  the  same 
ground  as  in  that  of  the  former.  Take,  for  ex«- 
ample,  the  crime  of  conjugal  infidelity;  there  are 
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immeasuTably  fewer  instanees — due  regard  being 
had  to  the  comparatiTe  numbers  of  the  two 
dasses — of  this  crime  among  the  Middle  Classefi 
than  there  are  among  the  aristocracy. 

The  Middle  dasses,  taken  as  a  body,  are  ex- 
cellent members  of  society.  They  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  the  benefiictors  of  their  species: 
The  great  majority  of  the  many  humane  and 
benevolent  enterprises  which  are  at  once  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  our  eountry,  have  their 
origin  among,  and  are  supported  by,  those  who 
move  in  the  middle  sphere  of  life.  Is  othei^ 
proof  of  this  than  mere  assertion  wanted  ?  Ex- 
amine the  composition  of  every  public  meeting,- 
having  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  con* 
dition  of  mankind,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
persons  in  the  middle  classes  of  society  consti-' 
lute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  pre- 
sent Is  still  further  proof  demanded?  Is 
something  more  than  being  present,  and  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings,  neces- 
sary to  establish  my  position  ?  Then  examine 
the  list  of  subscribers,  and  see  whether  these  do 
not  almost  exclusively  consist  of  persons  in  the 
middle  walks  of  life. 

But  not  to  pursue  the  subject  through  all  its 
bearings,  I  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  evet 
thought  on  the  matter,  and  who  is  capable  of 
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Sammg  BD  unptejucUced  opinion  on  it»  whether 
the  Middle  Clas&es  be  not  fiir  more  virtuous^ 
tM>th  in  regard  to  their  priyate  and  public  ood« 
duct,  than  the  aristocracy. 

To  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  Ibe  obliga- 
lions  under  which  society  lies  to  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  respectively,  in  reference  to  in* 
(ellectual  and  mechanical  achievements,  were  an 
insult  to  the  latter  !  How  many  of  our  nobles 
have  distinguished  th^nselves  by  making  any 
great  discovery  which  has  conduced  to  the  eom- 
Cort  or  welfare  of  mankind?  With  tiie  exception 
of  a  few  instances  in  which  important  discoveries 
in  morale,  science,  or  mechanics,  have  been  made 
by  persQUs  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  are  we  not 
exolusiTely  indebted  for  diose  discoveries  to  the 
Middle  ^^lasses  of  society  ?  I  might  extend  the 
observation  to  almost  every- great  enterprise^  of 
wt^tever  kind,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  All  these 
are  planned,  all  of  them  are  executed^  by  persons 
moving  in  the  middle  sj^eres  of  life. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  error  ever 
0Ofmmitted  by  thoee  in  the  middle  ranks  of  sodety 
•*--iin  error,  however,  let  it  be  understood,  com- 
mitted but  by  comparatively  few  of  th«n--i8 
t^t  of  aspiriiig  at  being  received  into  the  cir- 
cles of  the  ixpp&t  classes,  and  a  consequent  a^ 
tempt  to  emulate  the  habite  of  the  bttab     Thia 
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leads  them  to  incur  an  esLpenditure  fiu*  above 
their  inoome,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  fostering 
a  spirit  of  foolish,  if  not  of  criminal  pride.  This 
▼ain  emulation,  this  anxious  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered better  in  point  of  circumstances  than 
they  really  are,  is  invariably  sure  to  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  unhappy  persons  who^are  the  sub- 
jects of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
of  passions;  it  is  altogether  different  finom  the 
commendable  desire  so  generally  entertained  to 
better  one's  condition  in  life.  The  first  is  the 
result  of  empty  vanity,  and  seeks  gratification 
in  despite  of  circumstances;  the  other  arises 
from  a  virtuous  and  noble  feeling  which  the 
Deity  has  implanted  in  men's  bosoms,  and  which 
would  disdain  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense 
Mtiier  of  any  abstract  moral  principle,  or  of  any 
individual's  interest 

The  passion  I  am  reprobating  often  leads 
those  who  indulge  it,  to  do  such  ridiculous  things 
as  to  make  them  the  laughing-stocka  of  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  one  gentle- 
aaan  of  some  commercial  note  who  resides  at 
the  east  end  of  London,  whose  legislative  duties 
eall  him  every  afternoon,  during  the  seasion,  to 
Westminster.  He  invariably  wears  cotton  gloves 
until  he  reaches  Charing  Cross,  not  deeming  k 
likely  hp  will  encounter  any  of  the  '^fiialiioiH 
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ables*'  farther  eastward;  but  so  soon  as  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  he 
doffs  his  cotton  ones,  stows  them  into  his 
pocket,  and  replaces  them  by  a  white  kid  pair. 
He  then  considers  himself  in  a  condition  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  any  of  the  noble  lords  who,  at 
the  hour  of  die  Houses  meeting,  are  riding  and 
dri>ing  and  walking,  in  such  numbers,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  know  another  instance, — and  let  it  be  otv 
served  I  am  only  speaking  the  sober  truth, — of 
two  gentlemen  whose  ambition  to  be  considered 
among  the  great,  wofully  contrasts  with  their 
pecuniary  circumstances.  They  are  now  living, 
and  have  been  for  two  years,  in  one  furnished 
apartment  on  a  second  floor.  Hiere  is  no  room 
for  two  beds  in  the  apartment,  and  consequently 
one  of  them  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  sofa* 
This  they  do  alternately,  or,  if  he  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  bed  on  a  particular 
night,  has  occasion  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing than  his  friend,  the  latter  considers  the 
carcumstance  quite  a  windfall;  he  leaps  at 
once  from  the  sofa,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
vacant  bed.  But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of 
the  business  is  the  way  in  which  they  manage 
their  joint-stock  of  linen.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  FalstafPs   ragged  regiment,   who  only  had 
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three  shirts^  and  these  all  tattered  and  torn, 
among  them, — ahhoiigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number.  My  two  herces  are  not  quite  so  badly 
off,  for  they  have  four  tolerably  good  shirts  be- 
tween them.  By  an  arrangement  which  I  can- 
not properly  descjribe,  they  always  contrive  to 
have  one  of  the  shirts  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  whichever  of  them  happens  to  need  it  first, 
18  entitled  to  it  In  the  article  of  eating  and 
drinking,  when  at  their  own  expense,  they  are 
obliged  to  be  remarkably  moderate.  They  ve- 
getate on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  dining  out  and  mixing  with  persons 
moving,  if  not  in  strictly  aristocratic  society,  in 
a  sphere  which  approximates  to  it  I  admire 
the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  station  in 
society,  though  his  circumstances  are  reduced ; 
but  the  individuals  I  refer  to  are  always,  while 
suffering  so  many  privations  at  home,  striving 
to  get  into  society  far  above  their  station 
mther  as  gentlemen  or  men  of  education. 

I  believe  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  who 
has  ever  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject^ 
that  there  is  much  more  of  happiness  among  the 
Middle  Classes  of  the  metropolis  than  in  either 
the  higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  This  in- 
deed follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  firom 
^e  superior  morals  of  ti;e  middle  ranks;  for  it 
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will  always  be  found  that  morals  and  happiiiesfl, 
whether  in  individualB  or  in  communities,  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  Middle  Classes  have  few  €fr 
none  of  the  artificial  wants  which  characterise 
the  aristocratic  circles^  while  they  are  exempt 
from  that  source  of  unhappiness  to  the  humbler 
classes  which  has  its  orig:in  in  their  uiabili^  to 
supply  wants  which  are  natural  The  habits  of 
persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  are  usually 
regular;  they  retire  to  rest  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
— though  it  were  still  better  if  it  were  a  little 
earlier.  In  short,  they  pay  much  more  respect 
to  Nature's  laws  than  those  above  them,  and  sba 
rewards  their  obedience  by  making  them  so 
much  happier* 

Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
remarks  I  have  made.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  rule  with- 
out its  exceptions.  If  I  speak  of  the  Middle 
Classes  as  being,  considered  as  a  body,  the  hap* 
piest  of  the  human  race  generally,  as  well  with 
reference  to  the  metropolis  in  particular, — I  do 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  there  are 
abundant  instances  of  extreme  misery  among 
them.  I  will  not  advert  to  the  various  causes 
whence  this  misery  arises.  I  cannot,  however* 
help  alluding  to  one  the  most  prominent  of 
them*      I    refer   to   the    respectable   appear- 
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anoe  which  certain  iDdrodiials  axe  obliged 
to  keep  up  in  sociely,  with  the  most  limited 
means.  Cases  of  this  kind  ax«  for  more  nu- 
merous in  the  metropolis  than  anywhere  eke. 
You  see  a  person  with  a  good  coat  on  his  back; 
his  manners  are  those  of  a  gentleman ;  you  jump 
at  once  to  the  oonclusion,  that  he  is  a  man  in 
easy  circumstances^  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  is 
among  the  happiest  of  men.  Follow  him  to  his 
home;  trace  out  his  history,  and  see  how  he 
lives  for  one  little  week.  What  sort  of  home 
has  he?  He  lires  in  a  wretched  room,  on  a 
second  or  third  floor;  or,  it  may  be,  in  an  attic, 
in  some  dirty,  imperfectly  ventilated  part  of  the 
town.  What  is  he  ?  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, was  brought  up  in  ea^  and  respectable 
drcumstances,  but  his  parents'  means  are  no 
more  than  sufficient,  and  that  with  the  best 
management^  to  ^^keep  their  own  house;'"  he  is 
consequently  thrown  on  his  own  resoiurces,  and 
these  are  as  yet  so  slender  as  barely  to  suffice 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  canuot, 
perhaps,  afibrd  to  have  more  than  one  diet  a  day, 
and  that  consists  of  the  most  homely  food.  And 
yet  his  education,  his  station  in  society,  and  his 
prospects,  all  press  on  him  the  desirableness  of 
keeping  up  an  appearance,  which,  in  other 
words,  means,  in  his  case,  that  the  back  must 
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be  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  the  belly.  Need 
I  say  that  the  physical  evils  to  which  such  a 
person  is  subject,  are  infinitely  aggravated  by 
moral  considerations  ?  His  refinement  of  mind, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  been 
brought  up^  give  an  edge  to  his  physical  priva- 
tions, of  which  none  but  himself  can  form  any 
idea.  A  person  belonging  to  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  living  in  the  same  wretched  apart- 
ment, and  as  inadequately  supplied  with  food, 
would  not  experience  a  tithe  of  his  unhappiness. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  individuals  only: 
whole  Seimilies,  and  many  more  of  them  than  is 
generally  supposed,  are  in  the  same  situation. 
I  myself  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
personally  cognizant  of  many  such  instances. 
I  know  cases  in  which  families  rent  houses  at 
120/.  a  year, — respectable  houses  being  as  neces- 
sary in  their  case  as  apparel, — where  they  will 
have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  dinner  for 
eight  or  ten  days  consecutively ;  nothing  indeed 
but  a  cup  of  cofiee  with  a  slice  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  and  a  pint  of  beer  with  a  dry  crust  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cravings  of  nature  are 
hardly  ever  fully  gratified.  They  are  only 
^  appeased,^  as  the  phrase  goes.  The  hand- 
some furniture  in  the  house  only  aggravates 
the    privations    of    the    parties.       They    are 
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finely  dressed;  and  every tfiing  appears  respect* 
able»  as  it  is  called,  to  the  eye  of  visitors.  Little 
do  those  visitors  know  the  struggle  they  have 
to  keep  up  appearances ;  little  do  they  suppose 
they  are  kept  up  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Little  do  they  apprehend 
that  delicate  young  females,  at  that  time  of  life 
when  one's  appetite  is  usuaUy  keenest,  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  gnawings  of  hunger, 
and  have  constantly  to  resist  a  disposition  to 
what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  worst  of  all  rebellions 
— ^the  rehellion  of  the  belly. 

In  the  Middle  Classes  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  of  sincerity  and  straightforwardness  than 
there  is  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  instance^  in 
which  they  are  guilty  of  saying  what  they  do 
not  mean.  The  cases  to  which  I  refer  are 
the  more  inexcusable,  because  they  are  quite 
gratuitous.  For  example,  what  is  more  common 
than  for  one  acquaintance  to  say  to  another  on  a 
chance  meeting  together — "  Glad  to  see  you  at 
all  times;  look  in  upon  me  any  day  you  are 
passing."  A  man  of  unsophisticated  mind — one, 
in  other  words,  who  is  never,  himself,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  uttering  things  he  does  not  mean— would 
naturally  conclude  that  this  was  an  invitation 
given  to  him  to  visit  his  (Hend,  in  the  most  per-i 
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foct  good  faitk  A  better  knowledge  of  tfao 
wa^  of  the  metropolitaii  worlds  would  at  once 
convince  hioiy  that  he  was  quite  mistaken ;  that 
so  far  from  being  a  cordial  invitation,  it  is,  in 
&ct,  no  invitation  at  alL  If  he  does  visit  an 
acquaintance  on  the  atrongth  of  such  an  invita- 
tion, be  will  soon  find  from  the  cold  formal  man- 
aer — if  not  manifest  surprise  at  the  visit — of  the 
person  visited,  that  he  has  put  a  construction  on 
tlie  words  they  were  never  intended  to  bear. 
But  the  same  kind  of  insincerity  displays  itaelf 
under  another,  and  to  fersons  unacquainted 
with  the  metropolis,  atiU  more  inconvenient  form. 
Two  acquaintances  meet;  they  shake  hands ;  the 
usual  ^^  Haw  do  you  do?'  and  some  other  com- 
mon place  phrases  pass  between  them ;  they  are 
about  to  part :  of  course^  they  again  diake  hands 
before  bidding  each  other  "  good-bye.'*  While 
their  hands  are  joined,  Mr.  Jones  sajrs  to  Mr. 
Smith,  ^<  I  say,  Smith,  you'll  come  and  take 
breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock."  « I  willy  my  dear  fellow,"  says  Mr. 
Smith.  They  part;  imd  neither  Mr.  Jones 
nor  Mr.  Smith  think  anything  more  of  the 
matter.  The  thing  is  perfectly  well  understood 
on  both  sides.  Nothing  was  meant  by  the  one 
party  ingiving  the  invitation;  nothing  was  intend- 
ed by  the  other  in  accepting  it    However  ob- 
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jectionaUe  this  gratuitous  insincerity  may  be  in 
theory,  it  is  practically  harmless  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards those  who  have  been  in  London  some 
time.  With  strangers  it  is  othemvise.  Not 
themselves  accustomed  to  give  invitations  which 
are  never  meant  to  be  accepted,  they  never 
suspect  others  of  being  guilty  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. In  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  there- 
fore^ they  accept  of  such  invitations  in  earnest^ 
and  are  punetual  to  the  moment  appointed. 
Judge  of  their  astonishment  and  mortification 
when,  on  going  to  the  house  of  the  party  who 
visited  them,  they  perceive  plainly  from  the 
coldness  of  their  reception  that  they  were  not 
expected. 

I  have  often  been  amused  with  the  humoi^ 
ons  account  which  a  friend  of  mine  has  given 
me  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  was  put, 
from  the  practice  I  am  reprobating,  when  he 
first  visited  the  metropolis.  I  shall  give  it,  as 
far  as  my  recollection  will  enable  me,  in  his 
own  words.  •*  1  can  speak  feelingly,**  he  says, 
««on  this  subject.  When  I  first  came  to  London, 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  winter.  Among 
my  first  calls  one  was  on  a  fannly  at  the  west 
end  of  Oidbrd-stfeet,  with  whom  I  had  had  ai 
great  deal  iA  friendly  cbrrespondence:   Nbthkg 
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could  exceed  the  cordiality  of   my  reception. 
An  early  day  was  appointed  for  my  dining  with 
my  Oxford-street  friends,  when  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintances were  to  be  invited  to  meet  me: 
whether  that  invitation  was  given  in  good  faith, 
I  have    had  no    opportunity  of  ascertaining. 
*  Buty^   said   Mrs.   Warrenton,  just  as   I   was 
bidding  the    family  good-night  —  <  but  you*U 
come    and    take  breakfast   with  us  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.'     ^  Pray  da,  Mr.  Mo* 
ray,^  said  Miss  Warrenton,  with  an  apparent 
earnestness  which  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  invitation^      *  Now,  be 
sure  you    come,'  added   Miss   Letitia.     Miss 
Warrenton  and  Miss   Letitia  were  two  of  the 
prettiest  young  ladies  I  have  ever  seen.     Con- 
sidering the  season  of  the  year,  the  earliness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  distance  of  the  place  from  my 
lodgings,  for  I  was  residing  at  the  time — ^and  the 
Warrentons  knew  it  full  well — ^^at  the  east  end  of 
the  city, — I  looked  on  the  invitation  as  a  piece  of 
inhumanity;    one  indeed  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  might  with  great  propriety 
have  taken  up ;  but  then  I  charitably  concluded 
that  it  was  the  inhumanity  of  thoughtlessness. 
My  first  feeling  was  to  excuse  myself  in  the 
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best  way  I  could ;  but  then,  when  I  recollected 
the  fascinating  smiles  and  honied  accents  with 
which  the  invitation  of  the  mother  was  repeated 
by  the  two  beautiful  dau^ters,    I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  refuse.     I  accepted  the  in* 
▼itation — I  assured  them  I  would  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  being  with  them  next  morning 
at  nine  o'clock  precisely.     Next  morning  came. 
And  what  a  shoddng  morning  it  was  I  I  had 
never  before,  nor  have  ever  since  seen,  and  de- 
voutly hope  I  never  shall  see  such  another  mom* 
ing.  It  was  at  eight  I  rose.    It  blew  a  tempest ; 
it  rained  in  torrents.    .Chimney  tiles  were  mere 
playthings  in  the  hands  of  the  wind,  if  the  wind 
may  be  personified ;  they  were  flying  in  all  di« 
rections.    The  sides  of  the  houses  were  water- 
spouts aU  along;  every  street  was  a  Thames  in 
miniature.     Not  a  pedestrian  was  to  be  seen; 
not  even  a  cab  or  a  hackney-coach  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  .  All  before  you  was  de- 
solation.    You  would  have  tliought  the  metro- 
polis was  depopulated.    As  yet  I  only  looked 
ont  of  the  window  of  my  lodgings  in  Kshops- 
gate-street      My  first  determination  was  to  re- 
linquish all  idea  of  so  monstrous  an  undertak- 
ing as  walking  to  the  west-end  of  Oxford-street 
an  such  a  morning.    But  then  the  apparent  cor- 
diality of  the  invitation  as  given  by  Mrs.  War- 
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Teuton,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  emphatic  solid- 
ftati<^ns  to  oomply  \fititi  it,  of  the  Misses  War- 
renton,  shot  athwart  my  miiid,  and  I  dared  not 
disappoint  them*  My  mra  word  was  pledged ; 
and  nodiing  short  of  a  pfaytied  impossibility 
could  ever  in  sneh  cases  induce  me  to  break  it 
Well,  then,  I  determined  on  braving  the  ele* 
ments ;  ovt  I  rushed  to  the  street  I  walked  or 
rather  waded  to  the  plsoe  of  my  destination.  I 
had  an  umbrella,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  as  often 
inverted  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  as  it  was  in  its 
right  position;  As  I  passed  the  end  of  Faning- 
douHitroet^  the  chimney  die,  No.  7,  after  sundry 
evolutions  in  the  air,  alighted  within  a  few  yards 
of  my  feet  No.  8  lost  no  time  in  following 
the  example ;  while  No.  9  took  the  liberty, 
after  it  had  wearied  itself  wkh  its  disportings 
in  the  upper  regions,  of  passing  within  a  few 
inches  ot  ttiy  frontispieoe  in  its  descent  to  a  state 
of  repose  on  terra  firma.  ■ 

*^  Most  |)eT8ons  ba^ne  heard  the  story  of  the 
ehipwrecked  s^lor,  who^  when  cast  on  an  unknown 
shore,  was  quite  elecla'ified  at  the  sight  of  a  gal- 
lews  with  a  man  hanj^Hg  on  it  in  chains,  because, 
he  very  reasonably  concluded;  it  afforded  evi- 
dteoe  sif-Uav  being  in  a  civitieed  (country.  Hav^ 
ing  seen  no  butnon  being  all  the  way  hitherto,  I 
was  in   ecstacies   at'   obsefvityg  two  chimney 
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sweeps  etending  shivering  in  Hand  Conrt,  Hok 
bom.  It  was  a  proof  that  the  metropolis  had 
not  been  quite  depopulated — that  I  was  nol 
<  the  last  man/  To  be  sure,  the  obsenradonft 
tiiey  made  to  one  another  as  I  passed  were  not 
tiie  most  gratifying;  but  I  conld  not  help  that 
*  Vot  in  the  world  couM  artaken  oat  that  theft 
man  in  sudi  a  morning  as  this?  said  the  one. 
'Voy,  I  don*t  know, — I  suppose  he^i  somt 
thief  vet's  been  a  stealing  something/  was  tht 
reply.  '  And  tfaere^s  no  poUee  to  cotch  him,* 
rejoined  the  ftst  Quite  true;  there  was  n^ 
polioeauui.  Indeed,  in  so  fur  as  the  police  or 
anybody  eke  were  concerned,  I  might,  had  I  beeil 
physically  fit  for  the  taek,  have  carried  off  the  half 
of  London  without  molestation  or  any  one  crying 
«  Stop  Oiet'  At  lengtl^  drendied  and  exhanst^ 
ed^  I  readied  the  door  of  dm  Warrentons.  I 
knotted  and  rang.  Sally  promptly  answered  th* 
door.  Never  shall  I  fetget  the  surprise  and 
bsnror  depicted  on  her  eountenaaoe  when  ah* 
beheU  me.  I  am  positive,  witiiout  being  a  pre^  ' 
Snsed  physiognoiiHet^  that  she  thought  me  mat 
« I  am  aAiUd  I  am  too  late,'  said  I,  as  I  rushed 
hMoAf  past  her  into  the  house. 

«*What  did  you  817,  Sir?'  observe  tb^ 
ttympk^  priekingup  her  ears. 

rouv  o 
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<'<Too  late  for  breakfast/  I  repeated. 

**  ^  La,  Sir,  there's  none  of  them  out  of  bed 
yet:  I  am  sure,  Sir,  they  expected  no  one  to 
breakfast 

<^  I  was  stupified.  The  announcement  deprived 
me  for  the  moment  of  all  feeling  of  conscious- 
ness. On  recovering  myseli^  I  quitted  the  house, 
and  never  crossed  its  threshold  since.  Had  the 
invitation,  followed  by  such  cruel  treatment, 
been  given  by  one  of  my  own  sex,  my  course 
was  clear :  but  as  there  were  none  but  females 
implicated  in  the  affront,  I  thought  the  best  me- 
thod of  showing  my  resentment  was  by  never 
agiun  darkening  tlieir  door." 

.There  is  another  description  of  gratuitous  de- 
ception which  is  very  general  among  the  Middle 
Classes  of  the  metropolis.  I  allude  to  the  prac- 
tice of  advertising  public  dinners  and  public 
meetings  to  take  place  at  a  certiun  hour  ^  pre- 
cisely,^ while  they  do  not  take  place  for  an  hour, 
often  not  for  an  hour  and  a  haU,  after  the  time 
specified.  Strangers  in  London  are  often  put 
to  great  inconvenience  in  such  cases :  they  put 
off  other  engagements,  they  leave  their  ftiends  ab- 
ruptly, or  their  business  before  it  b  half  finished, 
in  order  to  be  at  a  public  dinner  or  a  public 
meeting  at  the  time  mentioned.    They  get  intp 
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a  cab,  and  cause  the  driver  to  proceed  at  so  n^ 
pid  a  rate  as  to  endanger  their  necks,  in  order 
that  they  may  reach  the  place  appointed  at  the 
**  precise^  hour.  ^Fhey  get  there  just  in  tha 
nick  of  time.  Judge  of  their  surprise  and  mor* 
tification  when  they  find  the  ^<  large  room** 
quite  empty:  not  a  human  being  is  in  it  Thejr 
would  have  been  in  sufficient  time  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  later.  The  practice  of  ad- 
vertising such  dinners  and  meetings  to  take 
place  at  a  certain  hour  **  precisely,"  when  it  ia 
not  intended  they  shall  take  place  for  a  oonu« 
derable  time  aft^r,  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. It  is  a  gratuitous  and  perfectly  unju»> 
tifiable  species  of  public  fib-telling.  The  lata 
Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  though  his  standard  of  pub- 
lic morals  was  by  no  means  tiie  highest,  oftent 
in  my  hearing,  condemned  this  custom  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  the  female 
branches  of  the  aristocracy.  It  were  an  unpar- 
donable omission  to  pass  over  in  silence  that  of 
the  women  belonging  to  the  Middle  Classes.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  latter,  taken  in  the  aggr^ 
gate,  are  much  more  beautiful  than  the  former. 
Let  any  one  walk  up  and  down  Regent  Street  in 
a  fine  afternoon  in  May  or  June,  and  he  will  be 
much  more  struck  widi  tiie  female  beauty  be 

o  2 
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rawQg  the  ped«ibiaiis  there,  tfaaa 
«Mi  the  beauty  he  witneMM  among  the  ladies 
fiho  take  their  '^  airingif  in  ^pleiidid  carriages 
in  the  Park 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

METROPOLITAN  SOCIETY— THE  LOMTBR 
CLASSES. 

Their  mond  conditioii—PreTalence  of  sexual  inUr«< 
course  among  them — Their  conjugal  infidelity^ 
Their  addiction  to  drunkenness^ Their  want  of  re. 
spect  to  the  truth— Their  deficiency  in  honesty— 
Tlieir  want  of  religion— Their  social  condition— The 
•cenes  of  misery  which  are  to  he  witnesse^l  in  their 
dwelfing^— Their  want  of  sympathy  in  each  oither'9 
■ufiferings— The  patience  with  which  they  snhmlt  to 
their  privations,  and  the  cheerfulness  sometimes 
shown  under  them— Sereral  traits  in  their  character 
pointed  out 

The  Lower  Classes  of  society  in  the  metropolis 
is  a  snbjeet  of  too  eitensive  a  nature  to  admit 
off  justice  being  done  to  it  in  the  limited  space 
^pMdi  I  can,  consistently  with  the  plan  of  thii^ 
work,  set  apart  for  it  AH  I  shall  be  able  to  do^ 
win  be  to  advert  to  some  tnuts  in  their  dOlraeten 
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The  moral  condition  of  the  Lower  Classes  m 
London,  is  of  a  nature  which  it  is  painful  to 
contemplate.  In  the  case  of  thousands  indeed, 
all  traces  of  morafity  are  utterly  effaced  firom 
their  minds.  They  are  as  demoralized  in  their 
thoughts  and  habits,  except  when  restrained  by 
a  fear  of  the  laws,  as  if  they  were  living  in  the 
most  heathen  parts  of  the  world.  Sexual  inter- 
course obtains  among  them  to  a  most  frightful 
^tent  You  will  not»  perhaps,  meet  with  one 
young  man  in  a  hundred,  who  has  passed  his 
twentieth  year,  who  can  plead  innocence  in 
this  respect  Were  a  young  man,  indeed,  to 
say  that  he  never  had  any  such  intercourse  with 
those  of  the  opposite  sex,  he  would  only  expose 
himself  to  the  ridicule  of  all  his  acquaintances; 
for  not  only  does  this  species  of  immorality  pre-' 
▼ail  to  the  frightful  extent  to  which  I  have 
referred,  but  it  is  openly  boasted  of,  as  if  there 
were  something  meritorious  in  it.  Among  young 
men,  "feats,"  as  they  call  them,  in  this  way, 
are  the  never-failing  topics  of  conversation ;  and 
nothing  is  niore  common  than  for  two  or  three 
of  them  to  visit  together  houses  which  are 
tenanted  by  *<  unfortunate  girls  T'  The  extent 
to  which  sexual  intercourse  is  carried  on  amoQg 
the  Lower  Classes  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  in- 
ferred firom  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  found,  on 
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a  careful  calculation,  that  one  out  of  every  three 
girls,  daughters  of  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  openly  walks  the  streets  before  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age ;  while  a  great  many  remain 
under  their  parents*  root  or  in  employment  as 
servants,  who  secretly  indulge  in  the  vice  of 
prostitution.  The  entire  number  in  London^ 
of  those  unfortunate  creatures  called  girls  of 
the  town,  is  estimated  at  80,000;  eight  thousand 
of  whom  die  a  premature  death  every  year. 
This  is  an  appalling  circumstance,  and  I  shall 
most  probably  make  it  the  subject  of  detailed 
remark  in  some  future  work. 

I  have  made  some  pointed  observations  on  the 
prevalence  of  conjugal  infidelity  among  the  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  society/  I  am  compelled  to 
admit,  that  the  same  vice  prevails  to  a  truly 
frightful,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  among 
die  Lower  Classes.  The  records  of  the  police- 
offices  aflbrd  conclusive  evidence  of  this.  There 
is  not  a  day  in  which  there  are  not  one  or 
more  cases  brought  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trates, of  wives  applying  for  an  order  to  enforce 
maintenance  by  their  husbands, — the  parties 
having  separated  because  of  a  too  well-founded 
jealousy.  The  husband  blames  the  wife  for 
infidelity  with  some  other  man ;  she  retorts  the 
duuqge,  and  points  to  proofs :  the  truth  is,  they 
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fo-e  both  equally  guilty.     Perhaps  there  are  tew 
more  abundant  sources  of  misery  among  the 
I.ower  Classes,  than  that  of  a  strong  suspicion 
of  each  other's  conjugal  fidelity.   How  could  it  be 
eiipected  to  be  otherwise  ?    They  have  no  moral 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sexual  intercourse  with  others. 
No  matter  the  extent  to  whidi  they  indulge 
in  the  vicC)  they  have  no  compunctious  visit* 
mgs  on  the  subject.     It  never  for  a  moment 
occurs  to  them  they  have  done  a  moral  wrong* 
If  they  can  only  conceal  it  from  one  another; — if 
the  husband  can  only  so  manage  the  matter  that 
his  wife  shall  not  hear  of  it»  and  if  she  can  only 
succeed  in  keeping  her  deviations  from  virtue 
concealed  from  her  husband,  all  is  well;  neither 
party  gives    themselves    any  farther   thought 
about  the  matter.     Thousands  of  children  are 
every  year  bom  in  London,  the  offspring  of 
married  women,  whose  &tfaers  are  unknown,  as 
an  Irishman  would  express  it,  ^*  to  the  mothers 
that  bore  them !"     It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  state  of  morak,  in  this  respect^  among  the 
bwer  orders  of  sodety  in  the  metropolis,  that 
Ae  circumstance  of  a  married  woman  *s  being 
known  to  all  her  acquaintances  to  have  been  in 
habits  of  sexual  intercourse  with  some  other 
party  than  her  husband,— does  not  cause  thena 
to  break  off  their  friendship  or  fiauniliarity  widi 
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her.  She  herself  has  no  oonsciousDess  of  haTf- 
ing  done  any  wrong;  and  they  cannot  see  any 
harm  in  her  conduct 

The  fearful  extent  to  whidi  drunkenness  pre* 
wwoHb  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  metropolui 
affords  another  indication  of  the  low  state  of 
morab  among  them«  Who  that  knows  anything 
of  their  habits,  has  not  been  forcibly  struck  with 
the  great  quantity  of  ardept  spirits  consumed 
by  them?  You  see  this  foct  suflKciently  cletif 
in  the  number  of  persons,  of  both  sexes%  you 
witness  staggering  in  the  streets  or  roUang  in 
die  mud,  in  those  districts  of  the  metropolif 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Lower  Classes.  But  the 
fact  is  best  proved  by  the  number  of  gin  palacef 
whidi  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  and  by  th9 
vast  number  of  persons  which  crowd  those  r^ 
ceptacles  of  ^  blue  ruin."  On  a  Saturday  night* 
or  Sunday  momingy  before  all  the  week's  wage* 
are  spent,  these  gin  palaces  are  literally 
crammed  It  has  been  computed,  that  in  fourteen 
ctf  the  largest  estabUshments,  about  240,000  per* 
sons  are  visitors,  for  one  or  more  glasses  of  gi% 
tn  the  course  of  a  week.  In  some  of  these 
gin  temples  I  have  myself  seen  nearly  100 
persons  at  once,  aD  busily  engaged  in  doing 
homage  to  BacdiUB.  It  is  computed  that  upi 
mads  of  SfiMfiOOL  are  annually  expended  bji 
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the  Lower  Classes  in  the  metropolis  on  the  artide 
of  gin  alone.  There  are  thousands,  indeed,  of 
these  Lower  Classes  who  chiefly  live  on  gin, 
—the  almost  universal  article  of  drink  among 
them.  It  is  quite  common  for  such  persons  to 
he  three  or  four  days  without  partaking  of  any 
kind  of  solid  food.  Every  Cuthing  they  receive 
is  spent  in  the  gin-shop :  they  have  nothing  but 
rags  on  their  backs — they  have  no  fire  nor  fur- 
niture in  the  hovels  in  which  they  reside.  Their 
passion  for  gin  is  unconquerable;  it  must  be 
gratified  at  any  price.  A  husband  wiU  see  his 
wife  and  children  literally  djring  of  want,  «nd 
yet  he  will  spend  every  farthing  he  has  in  the 
purchase  of  this  deleterious  liquid.  You  may 
tell  him  that  he  is  not  only  slowly,  by  indirect 
means,  murdering  his  wife  and  Cunily,  but  that 
lie  is  in  point  of  fact  committing  suicide:  he 
does  not  doubt  it ;  he  is  possibly  impressed  with 
the  fact,  and  yet  he  is  so  completely  the  slave 
of  his  passion  for  gin,  that  that  passion  must  be 
gratified  even  at  this  most  firightfiil  sacrifice.  Nay, 
you  may  tell  him,  and  he  may  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  he  is  indul^ng  his  drinking  practices 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  Ins  everlasting  inte* 
rests:  he  admits  your  position,  but  he  cannot 
help  himself:  his  passion  for  this  most  p^^ 
nicious  of  liquids  retains  the  mastery  over  him; 
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it  insists  on  being  fed,  and  he  feeds  it  Of  the 
shifts  and  expedients  to  which  gin-drinkeis 
sometimes  resort  to  procure  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing ^^blue  ruin,"  when  all  their  other 
means  are  exhausted, — some  are  as  extraos- 
dinary  in  their  conception  as  they  must  be  pun- 
fill  in  the  execution.  It  was  proved  before  die 
late  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Ck>mmons  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of 
drunkenness  in  the  metropolis,  that  one  woman^ 
residing  in  Drury  Lane,  after  she  had  disposed 
of  every  article  of  clothing  on  her  back,  and 
every  article  of  furniture  she  had  in  the  house, 
to  enable  her  to  indulge  in  her  gin-drinking 
propensities, — actually  went  to  a  dentist,  and 
allowed  him  to  extract,  at  different  times,  every 
tooth  she  had  in  her  head— and  she  had  a  very 
one  set — on  getting  fourpence  for  each  ! 

Of  the  number  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the  me* 
tropolis,  who  provide  for  themselves  a  premature 
grave  every  year,  by  their  habits  of  intent 
perance,  it  were  impossible  to  form  an  estimate. 
The  testimony  of  every  physician  of  experience 
among  them,  goes  to  prove  that  a  frightful 
amount  of  mortality  annually  arises  from  this 
cause.  And  even  those  of  them  who  are  not 
carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  their  intern* 
penmen  are  enfeebled,  in  the  vast  m^yority  of 
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cases,  both  in  body  and  mind,  before  they  reach 
«  middle  age,  and  are  obliged  to  be  transferred, 
to  save  them  firom  starvation,  from  their  own 
abodes  of  misery  to  the  workhouse.  There  they 
see  tlie  folly  of  their  intemperate  and  imprudent 
courses;  but  then  it  is  too  late !  A  Yorkshire- 
man  who  was  committed  a  few  weeks  since  to 
one  of  our  prisons  for  felony,  made  it  Ms  first 
work  on  being  locked  up,  to  write  on  the  walls, 
in  the  best  orthography  be  could  command,  the 
following  couplet:—* 

^  *'  He  who  prigs  •  wot's  not  his  own. 

Is  sure  to  coom  to  a  prizxon."  t 

The  error  lay  in  not  recollecting  the  maxim 
brfore  he  « prigged  wot  was  not  his  own  :'*  ia 
that  case  he  would  not  have  <*  coom"  to  <<a  priz- 
xon"*  at  alL  The  victim  of  intemperate  habits 
b^ns  to  moralise  on  the  folly  of  his  conduct 
when  he  is  immured  in  the  workhouse :  the  evil 
of  it  is,  that  he  did  not  do  so  while  his  moralisa- 
tion  could  have  been  of  service  to  him. 

Example,  morahsts  tell  us,  is  more  effectual 
than  precept  Bad  example,  at  least,  is  ua- 
doobtedly  sa  Of  all  things  it  is  the  most  con- 
tagious, especially  in  one's  own  fiamily.  «Aa 
the  old  bird  sings,"  says  the  weltknown  pro- 
•  Steals.  t  Priioa. 
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verb,  **the  youug  bird  learns.''  The  example 
of  gin-drinking  ^'hich  parents  set  thrir  children, 
is  carefully  followed  by  Ihe  latter.  Little  crea- 
tureSj  before  they  can  well  talk  or  walk,  can 
quaff  their  glass  of  ^^  blue  ruin,"  without  making 
a  wry  face.  When  they  get  a  little  older,  and 
chance  to  earn  a  trifle  in  any  way,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  £BLther  and  son  club- 
bing their  few  halfpence  together  to  get  t 
quartern  of  gin. 

"Cliarlie^  my  boy,"  said  an  old,  haggard- 
looking  man,  the  other  day,  to  his  son,  as  he 
stood  opposite  to  one  of  the  bacchanalian  tem- 
ples in  Drury  Lane,—"  Charlie,  my  boy,  have 
you  amed  any  blunt  to^ay?* 

"Yes,  &tfaer,  three-pence,"  said  the  little 
urchin,  who  was  apparently' about  eight  years 
of  age. 

«<  Bless  your  little  heart :  come,  let's  have  a 
join:  give  me  the  browns,  and  well  have  a 
quartern  of  the  right  sort." 

«*The  very  best,  then,  father,'^  said  Charlie 
transferring  the  three-pence  to  "  his  dad." 

«  Holloa,  Jim  T  said  the  father,  to  a  tippling- 
looking  character  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  widb  his  cloUies  banging  in  rags  about  hiBH 
and  rejcndng  in  a  brimlesa  and  crownless  hat^— 
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**  hollo.1,  Jim  !  won't  you  come  and  have  a  little 
drop  with  us  ?^ 

^  Oh,  &ther !"  exclaimed  the  little  rascal,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  tippler  of  fifty  years'  standings 
« — oh,  father,  don't  ask  him !  What^s  a  quartern 
among  three  of  us  ?" 

The  temptations  to  tippling  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis  are  undoubtedly  great 
The  following  are  some  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  outside  of  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drurj'  Lane,  intended  as  invitations  to  go  inside:— 
*<  Our  motto  is,  the  nimble  ninepence  b  bet- 
ter than  the  slow  shilling." — «  Splendid  ale> 
three-pence  per  pot."** — "  Brilliant  stout,  two- 
pence halfpenny  per  pot" — "  Take  no  man*8 
word — ^taste  and  judge  for  yourselves." — "  Un- 
adulterated, unequalled;  buy,  try,  and  compare." 
— <<  Splendid  Jamaica  rum.'"— "Stop  I  only  think; 
three-pence,  four-pence,  and  five-pence  per  pot" 
^  The  cheapest,  most  brilliant,  and  the  best 
liquors  in  London.** — «  Superlative  cordial  gin." 
In  the  inside,  agun,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
large  boards  containing,  in  "flaring^*  letters, 
such  inscriptions  as  follows :  —  "  Magnificent 
gin." — **  Superb ;  fit  for  (Commodore  or  Lord 
High  Admiral"—"  Superlative  splendid  Cognac 
brandy ;  fit  present  for  a  prince." — "  The  cream 
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of  the  valley."—"  The  no-mistake."'— *•  The  re- 
gular  flare-up."  —  "The  right  sort."— "The 
real  knock-me-down,"  &c.  &c.  Here,  as  Mr. 
Buckingham  would  say,  here^s  a  combination 
of  eloquence  for  you !  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
resist  such  powerful  temptation  to  spirit  drink- 
ing, and  we  find  accordingly  that  very  few  of  the 
ragged  and  squalid  creatures  to  whom  the  invi- 
tations are  addressed,  do  resist  the  temptation. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gin- 
shop  to  which  I  refer,  there  is  a  diurchyard. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  gin-palace  to  the  grave,  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  temple"  if>  the  best  friend  the 
sexton  has.  He  dates  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment "  in  trade"  since  the  establishment  of  the 
gin-shop.  The  churchyard  in  which  the  grave- 
diggers  in  Hamlet  performed  the  functions  of 
^heir  office,  cannot  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
gin-temple.  Had  it  been  so,  they  would  have 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  want  of  "  trade." 

The  Lower  Classes  are  deficient  in  their  re- 
gard for  tnith*  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
telling  so  many  conventional  fibs  as  those  in  the 
more  elevated  spheres  of  life,  because  the  usages 
which  obtun  among  them  do  not  require  they 
should    They  neither  pay  nor  receive  formal 
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visits,  and  consequently  are  always  '^athomc^"' 
to  one  another.     In   their  dealings  with  eac^ 
other,  however,  and  in  speaking  of  themselves 
and  of  others,  they  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
disregarding  the  truth.    I  need  not  enumerate 
the  instances  in  which  they  are  most  apt  to  vio- 
late the  truth;  every   one  who  has  had  aoy 
transactions  with  them,  or  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  their  habits  and  character,  must  have 
observed  the  little  respect  they  pay  to  it     If 
they  think  the  invention  of  a  falsehood  wiU,  on 
any  particular  occasion,  serve  their  turn,  their 
creative  Seuiiulty  is  immediately  put  into  requisi- 
tion ;  and  long  eicperience  in  the  practice  of  fib- 
telling  enables  them,  in  most  cases,  to  tell  pretty 
plausible  falselioods. 

Their  honesty  in  their  dealings  is  much  of  a- 
piece  with  their  regard  to  the  truth.  The  adage^ 
**  tell  a  lie,  pick  a  pocket,"  is,  in  its  spirit,  veri- 
fied in  the  business  transactions  in  which  they 
are  concerned.  They  will  not  directly  put  their 
bands  into  your  pockets,  but  they  will  cheat 
you  in  your  dealings  with  them.  They  contract 
debts  wherever  they  can,  and  break  their  pro- 
mises of  payment  times  without  number;  in 
fact,  let  them  alone  and  they  never  pay  at 
alL  The  number  of  cases  in  the  various  courts 
of  request  in  the  metropolis^  afford  abundant 
proof  of  this. 
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It  can  bsrdly  be  oecessary  to  say,  that  where 
iBoxals  are  at  so'  low  an  ebb^  th««  can  be 
little  of  true  religion  ?  In  many  parts  of  Lon- 
don tbere  are  whole  districts  in  a  state  but  little 
better  than  one  of  heathenisob  I  have  made 
careful  calculations  as  to  the  comparative  num* 
bers  of  the  Lower  Oasses  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
leading  their  bible^  and  of  those  who  are  not;  add 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is,  that  the 
fanner  hear  no  greater  i^qportion  to  the  latter 
than  that  of  one  to  one  hundred.  This  must 
appear  a  startUng  position;  but  let  any  one 
eoB^Nire  the  number  ot  the  Lower  Classes  with 
the  proportion  of  them  ti^dy  see  in  our  churches 
aad  chapelsy  and  they  witt  at  once  be  convinced 
of  its  truths  in  as  Ikr  as  relates  to  attendance 
OD  public  worship.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  frequent  churches 
and  chapels  consists  of  the  middle  clluses  ?  Of 
the  Lower  Classes^  one  only  sees  a  mere  sprink- 
ling in  our  places  of  publie  worship.  The  in* 
fereoce  would  be  perfectly  eondusivci  in  the 
alMonce  of  specific  faets>  that  the  proportion  c€ 
those  of  the  Lower  Classes  who  never  read  the 
bible  is  corre^pondin|^  great;  for  no  one  can 
read  his  biUe  habitually  who  does  not,  exoept 
in  those  cases  wherre  there  are  physical  or  ae* 
eideatii  hindraneefl^  regydar^  attepcl  some  place 
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of  worship.  ITie  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel 
gives  the  number  of  the  Lower  Classes,  who  are  . 
living  in  the  metropolis,  in  utter  ignorance  01 
all  religion,  as  half  a  million  at  the  very  least 
My  own  impression  is,  that  the  number  is 
nearer  800,000. 

Then  there  b  the  way  in  which  the  sabbath- 
day  is  spent  by  the  Lower  Cbisses  of  the  metro- 
polis. Who  can  waJk  through  the  streets,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
town,  without  feeling  shocked  at  the  frightful 
extent  to  which  he  dees  the  sabbath-day  dese- 
crated ?  The  morning  of  that  day  is^  with  the 
Lower  Classes,  the  busiest  moment  of  their  ex- 
istence. Certain  districts  present  the  appear* 
ance  of,  and  are  in  fact  most  stirring  markets  on 
that  morning.  Every  article  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing is  openly  exhibited  for  sale ;  and  the  place 
is  so  crowded  with  buyers  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  you  can  push  your  way  through  the 
dense  mass  of  human  beings.  Sabbath  morning 
indeed  is,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
Lower  Classes  in  London,  the  only  market-time 
they  ever  have.  And  what  horrible  language  do 
you  hear  them  use  in  their  buying  and  selling 
transactions  !  Their  oaths  and  imprecations  are 
truly  dreadful  They  can  hardly  open  their 
mouths  without  invoking  eternal  perdition  on 
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themselves  or  others.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  luljoioiiig  gin-palares  are  filled  to  the  very 
doors  on  sabbath  mornings  with  devoted  wor- 
shippers. There  are  some  of  these  gin-temples 
which  do  as  much  business  before  church  hours 
— ^for  then  they  are  obliged  to  shut — on  Sun- 
day morning,  as  they  do  on  any  other  entire  day 
throughout  the  week.  In  the  summer  season 
the  better  circumstanced  of  the  Lower  Classes 
spend  the  sabbath  in  ^*  trips,"  as  they  call 
them,  on  the  river,  or  in  visits  to  the  tea-gardens 
scattered  in  all  directions  throughout  the  su- 
burbs of  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  average  number  of  persons  who  go  on 
board  steam-boats  on  the  Thames  on  Sundays, 
during  the  fine  weather,  is  50,000;  of  whom,  at 
least,  40,000  belong  to  the  Lower  Classes.  In 
the  tea-gardens,  in  the  afternoon,  there  are  usu- 
ally not  less  than  60,000;  full  50,000  of  whom 
are  of  the  Lower  Classes.  The  reason  why  the 
number  is  not  greater  is,  because  those  who  ret 
main  at  home  have  not  decent  clothes  wherein 
to  make  tneir  appearance,  or  because  they  pre- 
fer plying  their  usual  avocations  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  litUe  more  «  blunt,"  to  use 
their  own  phraseology,  to  spend  in  the  temple 
of  Bacchus. 

Perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten  you  meet 
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among  the  operatives  of  the  metropolia  are  pro* 
fesscd  infidela.  They  have  read  Floe's  ^  Age 
of  Reason  **  and  the  works  of  Carlile  and  Robert 
Taylor  ^  the  DeTiFs  Chapkin  ;*'  and  have  thus 
picked  upi  at  second  hand»  a  few  of  those  objeo* 
tions  against  divine  revelation  which  have  been 
answered  a  thousand  times  over*  They  have 
never  taken  the  Irouble  of  examining  the  quefr- 
tion  of  the  divine  origin  of  Qiristiani^  for  them- 
selves. Of  the  red  merits  of  the  religion  of  the 
bible,  they  are  just  as  ignorant  as  are  the  in- 
habitants of  Timbuctoa 

This  is  a  fnghtfiil  state  of  things.  It  is  the 
more  affecting  when  one  recollects  that  this  utr 
ter  destitution  occurs  in  the  capital  of  a  countiy 
distinguished  above  aU  others  in  the  world  for 
its  Christian  character  and  Christian  privileges^ 
The  very  fiust  implies  a  culpability  of  no  ordi- 
nary m^^itude  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
themselves  been  made  partakers  of  the  blessings 
of  Christianity.  Had  they  incfividually  done 
their  duty,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  present  the  melancholy  moral  speeta* 
de  which  it  does  at  this  moment.  No  person  cff 
right  feeling  and  Christian  phihmthropy  can 
view  the  vast  madrinery  now  in  opemtion  for 
evangelising  the  heathen  world  with  other  than 
emotions  of  s«|>reme  joy;  but  it  ought  to  be 
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matter  of  reproach  to  everj  Christian  mind  that 
while  8o  much  has  heen  done  for  the  heathen  of 
Africa,  searoely  an3rthing  has  heen  done  for  the 
heathen  of  London.  This  the  religious  world 
ought  to  have  done ;  bnt  they  oaght  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone^  Astfbrtdly  our  own  coun- 
trymen  have  the  first  and  strongest  claims  on 
us.  Religious  charity,  like  every  other  charity, 
should  begin  at  heoie.  Though  abstractedly  it 
is,  as  I  have  just  obaenred,  a  most  gratifying 
tiling  to  see  the  rarioutf  denoauaations  of  Chris** 
tians  all  ooidially  eo-operating  together  in  the 
dlAision  of  the  bleasingB  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
Iand%  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  pained  to  see 
this  done  at  the  eapeaee  of  the  dains  of  those 
with  whom  we  daily  come  in  contact  in  the  ordi- 
nary interoome  of  lile.  What  we  could  wish  to 
see  would  be  an  eiLtensive  agency  at  work  for 
the  moral  regeaeiatioA  both  of  the  inhabitants  of 
trQ|Mcsl  dimes  and  of  tbe  metropolis  in  which 
we  Eye;  but  when  tbe  means  aitailable  for  so 
mighty  a  work  are,  m  the  present  state  of  tfiings, 
quite  inadequate  to  Ae  emergency  of  the  case, 
I  hoU  that  the  first  efforts  of  Christian  phibu^. 
tfaropy  ought  to  be  brought  lx>  bear  on  tbe  vast 
mass  of  moral  ignooiice  and  depmnty  wfaidi  is 
eonstSMdy  exhibited  ta  ear  view  in  the  poorer 
.dislricta  of  Lsadon.    It  is  one  very  in^ortant 
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fisict  in  the  consideration  of  this  most  moment- 
ous question,  that  if  we  had  once  succeeded  in 
Christianising  the  metropolis,  that  would  give 
an  unheard-of  impetus  to  the  cause  of  missionary 
exertion  abroad ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
tendencies  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  inspire 
those  who  embrace  it  with  a  desire  to  communi- 
cate its  blessings  to  others,  llie  amount,  there- 
fore,  of  missionary  exertion  which  would   be 
made  by  the  population  of  London,  were  it  all 
evangelised,  would  be  vastly  greater  than  it  is : 
those  very  persons  who  are  at  this  moment  in  ms 
much  need  of  Christian  instruction  as  are  the 
sable  and  most  savage  sons  of  Africa,  would,  U 
once  made  subjects  of  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel,  assist  by  every  means  at  their  command 
to  send  that  Gospel  to  heathen  lands.    But  it 
cannot,  in  die  nature  of  things  be  expected 
that  the  converted  heathen  should  send  mis- 
sionaries and  bibles  back  to  Great  Britain  to 
Christianise  the  people  of  London.    We  should 
look  on  it  as  an  insult  if  they  did.  Let  not,  then, 
our  Christian  benevolence  overleap  continents^ 
and  seas,  and  oceans,  to  single  out  for  its  ob- 
jects die  population  of  far  dBstant  countries 
while  there  are  so  many  myriads  of  our  fdlow- 
beings  equally  in  need  of  our  philandiropie  ex* 
ertions  widun  the  drcumferenoe  of  a^  few  nulea 
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It  is  only  when  the  d^ms  which  exist  on  our 
benevolence  at  home  have  been  adequately  met, 
that  we  should  turn  our  eye  towards  the  nations 
in  need  of  our  aid  abroad. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  of  late  the  claims 
of  the  metropolis  on  the  sympathies  and  exer-* 
tions  of  the  religious  world,  have  begun  to, 
receive  greater  consideration  than  they  ever  did 
at  any  former  period  ^  The  Christian  Instruc- 
tion' Society'*  has  now  been  labouring  for  several 
years  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance,  though 
unostentatiously)  in  communicating  religious 
knowledge  to  the  benighted  population  of  the 
metropolis.  Its  exertions  have  been  in  many 
instances  attended  with  the  happiest  results^ 
At  this  moment  upwards  of  200,000  individuals 
are  in  the  course  of  stated  instruction  by  its 
agents.  But  of  all  the  institutions  which  have 
been  formed,  or  which  it  were  possible  to  form, 
with  the  view  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  among  the  ignorant  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolis,  the  **City  of 
London  Mission"  appears  to  me  to  promise  the 
greatest  good.  The  plan  of  this  institutioi^ 
which  was  only  established  last  yesr,  is  to  em- 
ploy a  certain  number  ol  agents,  each  of  whom 
shall  have  confided  to  him  a  certain  district  of 
the  towB  contaimog  a  given  number  of  poqr 
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and  ignorant  inhabitants.  He  is  to  visit  each 
family  or  individual  in  succession,  conversing  with 
them  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity 
—earnestly  warning  them  of  the  danger  to 
which  their  guilt  exposes  them-^and  urging  tbem 
to  flee  for  safety  to  the  only  refuge  set  before 
them  in  the  gospeL  The  agents  to  be  employed 
are  severally  to  be  paid,  aooordBng  to  ctrcum- 
stances,  from  60/.  to  ML  a  year.  They  are  to 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  great  work, 
and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  secure  men  of 
talent  and  decided  piety.  The  Society  is  already 
in  active  operatkn;  but  as  yet  the  amoiuit  of 
funds  at  its  commaad  is  very  inadequate  to  the 
carrying  into  eflbct  the  great  objects  it  baa  ki 
view.  Their  present  number  of  agents  b  under 
fifty;  while  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than 
400  are  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  I  do  befieve  that  if  ever  one  insHtutmi 
promised  to  be  productive  of  a  greater  wnomt 
of  good  tiian  anoAer,  it  is  the  City  of  London 
Misrion.  Never,  among  all  die  instittttiona  to 
which  Christian  benevolenoe  has  given  birti^ 
did  any  one  appear  to  me  so  well  adapted  as 
this  one  to  accomplish  its  high  and  holy  oh> 
jects.  Already  have  its  labours  been  crawned 
with  singuhur  sneoeea.  Ere  a  few  yean  eliqpsa^ 
I  have  not  a  doabc^  that  it  will  reeeive  audi  an 
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accession  of  support  from  the  Christian  public^ 
as  will,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
enable  it  entirely  to  change  the  moral  aspect  of 
tins  great  metropolis. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Lower  Classes  varies 

according  to  circumstances.     Those  individuals* 

who    are  constantly   employed,  and  who    are 

economical  and  provident  in  their  habits,  are 

usually  in  pretty   comfortable    circumstances. 

Tlieir  habitations  may  be  humble,  but  there  is 

an  air  of  comfort  in  them.    They  are  decently 

clothed,  and  sufficiently  fed ;   in  a  word,  they 

want  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  if  they 

have  learnt  the  divine  lesson  of  being  content' 

with  food  and  raiment  sufficient  for  them,  they 

are,  perhaps,  as  happy  as  any  other  dass  of  their 

fellow  subjects.     I  must,  however,  say  that  the 

number  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  these  circum« 

stances,   is  comparatively  limited.     Tlie  great 

majority  of  them,  either  from  their  own  impn:^ 

dence,  or  from  the  effect  of  circumstances  over 

which  they  have  no  control,  are  in  a  very  indit 

ferent  condition.    There  is  nothing  but  rags  on 

their  persons ;  there  is  neither  food  nor  furniture 

in  their  houses.    You  see  misery,  if  1  may  so 

^>eaic,  on  their  backs;  it  is  still  more  clearly 

depicted  on  their  countenances.    Go  to  their 

(iW^Ilings,  and  the  very  sight  of  them  will  make 
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you  sad.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
scenes  of  wretchedness  which  occur  in  the 
families  of  the  Lower  Classes,  are  the  result  of 
intemperate  and  improvident  habits.  There  are 
many  instances^  however,  in  which  feimilies  are 
involved  in  misery  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control  The  husband  and  father 
may  be  incapacitated  for  work  by  ill  health :  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  supplies  are  Btoffed; 
the  wife  and  children  have  to  struggle  with  all 
the  horrors  of  want;  no  food,  no  furniture,  no 
fire,  no  appareL  The  same  destitution  and 
consequent  misery,  are  often  brought  about 
through  want  of  emjdoymeut  When  business 
is  generally  bad»  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
at  once  plunged  into  the  very  depths  of  poverty 
and  distress ;  or  when  a  particular  branch  of 
trade  is  depressed,  those  employed  in  that  trade 
may  be  contending  with  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion, while  the  working  classes  in  other  branches 
are  in  tolerably  good  circumstances.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  the  Spitalfields'  silk  weavers,  to 
the  number  of  50,000,  were  in  all  but  absolute 
starvation,  while  other  interests  were  not  com- 
plaining of  any  peculiar  depression.  The 
scenes  of  misery  which,  in  such  oases,  are  pre- 
sented in  London,  exceed  anythmg  of  which 
any  conception   can  be  formed  by  those  ivho 
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have  not  witnessed  them.  I  luive  had  occasion 
to  know  something  of  such  scenes^  both  from 
testimony  and  observation;  and  I  have  asked 
myself  whether  there  existed  a  human  bmng 
in  whose  bosom  all  traces  of  sympathy  for  bis 
fellow  creatures  had  been  so  completely  oblile* 
rated,  as  that  he  could  witness  such  spectacles 
without  feeling  the  deepest  commiseration  for 
the  sufferers.  Do  you  know  Clare  Market? 
It  lies  between  Drury  Lane  and  Lincoln*s<4mK 
fields.  In  its  neighbourhood  I  have  witnessed 
scenes  of  wretchedness  which  might  have  soft- 
ened the  heart  of  even  a  Caligula  himselC  In 
one  of  the  ground-apartments  of  diat  old  ricketty 
bouse^  which  you  are  afraid  will  fall  about  your 
ears  in  passing,  live  a  fether,  and  mother,  and 
five  children.  The  window,  you  perceive,  baa 
not  one  whole  pane  in  it;  indeed,  there  is  hardly 
even  a  fragment  of  glass ;  whitybrown  pi^wr  is 
the  substitute  for  glass  in  one  case;  some  oU 
rags,  wrapped  together,  are  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  another.  It  is  a  cold  day  in  the 
middle  of  winter;  before  the  door  is  a  quantity  of 
dubs ;  in  the  inside,  on  the  floor,  the  children's 
fee^  aified  fay  the  natural  dampness  of  the  place, 
make  it  but  little  better.  Hiere  b  not  a  par* 
tide  of  fire;  nor  is  there  any  furniture^  unlese 
an  M  broken  table,  two  chairs,  and  a 
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piece  of  wood,  obviously  intended  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  stool  for  the  children,  deserve  the 
name.  There  is  no  food  of  any  kind,  except 
a  hard  crust  of  bread,  which  the  oldest  boy  is 
devouring  with  a  ravenous  voradty  of  appetite^, 
whilie  the  ^rl  next  to  him  in  age,  is  trying  to 
anatch  it  from  him,  screaming  all  the  while  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  let  her  have  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  it  The  father  is  ^<  out"  in  quest  of  em- 
ployraent;  he  would  accept  of  any  woik,  howw 
ever  humbla,  and  at  any  terme,  however  low ; 
fimr  he  has  had  none  for  the  last  two  months. 
The  mother  is  sitting  at  the  fire-aide  which  haa 
been,  inclement  as  is  the  state  of  the  weather, 
ftreless  for  some  days,  with  a  baby  six  months 
old  at  her  breast.  The  young  innocent,  is  one 
nanute  working  at  her  breast,  striving  to  ex- 
tract some  sustenance  from  it,,  and  the  nexl^ 
finding  its  effi>rte  ineffectual,  it  throws  its  little 
head'  baok  on  her  aim,  and  cries  itself  blue. 
Tbe  poor  mother  has  ao  s^jntenance  to  give  it: 
kew  oeuU  she  when  she  has  had  none  to  herself 
iir  the  last  two  days  ?  She  looks  in  the  in&ntfs 
,  fMa.  And  what  a  look  !  The  eg^es  are  sud  to 
be  the  windows  of  the  soul;  her  eyafi^  at  any 
site^  areso.  You  see  the  big  tear  gstherinhes 
eye^.and  trickle  down  her  pale  cheeks,  as  she 
on  her  sinless  babe,  and  feels'she  cannot 
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administeT  to  its  little  wants.  That  look  !  How 
full  of  sentiment  and  language  I  What  a  world 
of  affection  for  her  child  is  there  !  How  ineffec- 
tual compared  with  it  the  highest  efforts  of 
oratory  to  produce  an  impression!  I  have 
thought  with  myself  when  witnessing  such  a 
scene,  does  the  human  frame  enclose  a  heart 
that  could  behold  it  without  being  affected. 
On  either  side  of  the  unhappy  woman  are  her 
two  other  children ;  the  one  three  and  the  other 
five  years  of  age, — ^both  shivering  with  cold,  and 
crying  and.  looking  up  in  her  face,  earnestly  uOf 
ploring  bread.  ^  My  dear,**  she  says,  first  to 
-  the  one  and  then  to  the  other,  heaving  a  deep 
sob  as  she  speaks,  ^  my  dear,  there  is  none  in  die 
house."  Who  can  tell  what  are  a  mother's  emo* 
tions  in  such  a  case  ?  None  but  a  mother  hersellL 
She  feels  her  own  privations  severely ;  but  she 
loses  all  sense  of  them  in  those  of  her  ehiMren. 
Of  all  the  scenes  of  distress  which  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  witness  in  a  world  so  foil  of 
sorrow  and  of  suflfering,  none  have  ever  so  deeply 
affected  my  mind  as  that  of  a  mc^ther  seeing  hat 
children  famishing  with  hunger  around  her. 
And  there  are  hourly  in  (bis  great  metropolis 
thousands  of  such  scenes  to  be  seen,  where  no 
blame  attaches  to  either  father  or  mother;  bill 
where  they  are  both  among  the  mostinduatiioos 
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and  prudent  of  mankind*  When  beholding  such 
flcenes  of  human  suffering — when  the  parties 
themselves  had  no  hand  in  bringing  about  their 
distresses— the  conviction  of  a  future  day  of  re- 
tribution has  pressed  on  my  mind  with  a  pecu- 
liar force. 

Even  when  trade  is  good  the  gr^at  majority  of 
the  working  classes  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
many  inconveniences.  I  have  sometimes  bc^en 
insensibly  led  to  form  a  contrast  between  the 
families  of  those  in  easy  circumstances  and  those 
of  the  Lower  Glasses,  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
periods  of  trade.  It  is  all  the  latter  can  do  to 
earn  daily  bread  of  the  coarsest  kind  and  in 
stinted  quantitiesy  for  themselves  and  iamilies  : 
their^s  is  a  constant  struggle  to  procure  the  most 
eommon  necessaries  of  life.  ,  In  cold  weather 
tfaey  are  but  scantily  provided  with  clothing: 
their  humble  abodes  are  as  often  without  fire  as 
with  it  The  poor  mother  has  no  one  to  assist 
her  in  the  management  of  her  children,  all  of 
whom,  however  numerous,  are  pent  up  with  her- 
self end  husband,  in  one  little  confined  un- 
healthy room.  Are  any  of  the  children  unwell  ? 
there  is  no  physidan  in  attendanoe;  the  penury 
<rf  the  parents  will  not  admit  of  the  payment  of 
doctors'  bills :  there  the  poor  things  lie,  taking 
their  chance  of  Ufe  or  death,  just  as  Providence 
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is  pleased  to  order  the  event  There  is  no  one 
to  administer  to  their  little  wants  but  the  mo- 
ther,  and  she  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  op- 
portunitjy  owing  to  the  claims  which  other 
household  matters  have  on  her  time,  of  tending 
their  bed-sides.  They*  are  never  greeted  by  a 
smile  either  from  &ther  or  mother,  for  the  pa- 
rents have  too  great  a  load  of  care  hanging  on 
their  minds  to  cheer  them  by  even  an  occasional 
relaiuition  of  their  features.  They  have  no  one 
to  sing  them  a  luUaby^no  one  to  fondle  or  ca- 
ress them — ^no  toy  or  plaything  to  amuse  their 
infant  fimcies — nobody,  in  short,  nor  anything 
to  soothe  ordivert  their  little  minds.  The  parents 
are  doomed  to  witness  suffinings  on  the  part  of 
their  children,  which  they  have  no  means  of  re* 
lieving.  Such  diildren  are,  indeed,  cradled  in 
misery.  I  have  often  wondered  that  in  after  life 
they  ever  appear  cheerful  One  would  think  that 
ttie  effect  of  being  brought  up  in  such  circum- 
stances would  be  to  make  them  so  many  misan- 
thropes :  so  it  undoubtedly  would,  did  not'  some 
wise  and  merciful  proviuon  of  Providence  coun- 
teract its  natural  tendency. 

If  such  be  the  scene  of  misery  which  the 
dwellings  of  so  many  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the 
metropolis  present,  when  both  parents  are  alive 
and  well,  what  must  be  the  spectacle  when 
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either  of  them  is  sick  or  dead  !  Some  time  ago 
drcumstances  led  me  to  witness  the  death  of  the 
mother  of  a  poor  man's  family  of  four.children^ 
and  afterwards  to  see  the  surviving  parent 
struggling  to  bring  them  up  himself:  in  both 
cases  it  was  a  touching  sight.  I  have  witnessed 
other  death-bed  scenes,  but  none  ever  affected 
me  so  much  as  this.  The  poor  mother  of  the 
children  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time:  a 
physician,  a  friend  of  my  own,  humanely  gave 
his  attendance  gratuitously.  He  apprised  me  of 
what  the  issue  of  the  malady — it  was  consump- 
tion— would  be :  she,  herself  was  aware  it  would 
end  in  death.  She  lay  stretched  on  a  pallet  of 
jstraw :  her  bed-clothes  were  scanty ;  and  every 
thing  in  the  room  spoke  of  extreme  destitutioiu 
On  the  night  on  which  she  expired,  she  said  to 
her  husband,  "  My  sand-glass  is  nearly  run :  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  no  longer  in  the  world.'*  As 
she  spoke  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  grasp 
his :  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  but  uttered 
not  a  wonL  He  thought  of  beiAg  left  with  a 
fitmily  of  four  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was 
under  twelve  years;  and  the  poor  man's  heart 
felt  as  if  it  would  literally  break.  T^e  dying 
woman  heaved  a  deep  sigh?  and  for  a  few  ou- 
nutes  did  not  speak.  '^  Bring  me  Mary,"  were 
the  first  words  she  uttered.    Jdsr^   was   her 
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youngest  cluld ;  it  was  two  years  old.  The  child 
was  brought  her;  she  took  the  innocent  creature 
in  her  arms  and  affectionately  pressed  it  to  her 
bosom.  **  Poor  thing,"  she  said,  the  excess  of 
her  feelings  preventing  her  from  proceeding  far- 
ther at  the  moment ; — **  Poor  thing,  you  will  soon 
be  thrown  motherless  on  the  world ;  you  will 
most  feel  the  want  of  me  :  what  will  become  of 
you  I  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  only  knows :  to 
his  kind  care  and  keeping  I  earnestly  commit 
you.  He  can — *  here  her  tongue  faltered. 
The  dying  woman  did  utter  something  more,  but 
the  sounds  were  not  sufficiently  articulate  to  be 
intelligible.  Hie  young  innocent,  unconscious 
of  the  irreparable  loss  it  was  about  to  sustain, 
replied  to  the  parting  caresses  of  its  mother,  by 
amusing  itself  with  her  disherelled  hair,  and 
saying,  in  broken  accents,  at  the  same  time 
pulling  her  by  the  arms  as  if  trying  to  raise  her 
up, — **  Mammy,  'out  ba," — meaning,  "come  out 
of  bed."  The  husband  and  fether  was  touched 
to  tile  heart  by  the  affecting  scene ;  his  feelings 
had  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery  over  him, 
that  he  sAt  silent  and  motionless  by  the  bed-side 
of  his  expiring  wife.  Tbe  three  eldest  children  — 
whetfier  from  a  sense  of  the  loss  they  were  about 
to  sustun,  or  whether  it  was  only  because  they 
saw  their  firtfaer  weeping  bitterly,  i  cannot  say — 
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showed  by  the  depth  and  frequency  of  their  sobe 
and  the  copiousness  of  their  tears,  that  their 
feelings  were  also  deeply  touched.     The  dying 
woman  still  remained  speechless:    it  was  clear 
"  the  beginning  of  the  end"  was  come :  it  was 
manifest  the  struggle  between  the  body  and  the 
soul  had  commenced.  It  was,  however,  a  peace- 
ful struggle.     The  spirit,  in  its  efforts  to  escape 
from  its  clay  tenement,  dealt  in  the  gentlest 
manner  with  the  companion  it  was  about  to  quit 
until  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  should  sum- 
mon them  to  a  reunion.     Never  did  I  gaze  on  a 
more  placid  countenance  than  that  of  the  expi- 
ring woman.     If  literary  thoughts  could  have 
crossed  my  mind  at  such  a  moment,  I  should 
have  said  that  this  was  indeed  the  poetry  of  re- 
pose.    She  was  evidently  free  from  bodily  pain ; 
but  the  grand  secret  of  the  beautiful  serenity 
which  beamed  on  her  countenance  was  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality  which  had  been  inspired 
by  the  gospel.      That  heaven-bom  hope  had 
sustained  her  mind  amid  all  the  trials  and  trou- 
bles of  life ;  and  it  now  supported  and  cheered 
her  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death.    Addi- 
son, in  his  last  moments,  addressing  an  infidel 
friend,  said,  <<  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can 
die  r     I  could  have  wished  some  rejecter  of 
divine  revelation  had  been  present  on  this  ooOf 
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Bion.  Though  the  dying  woman  had  ceased  to 
speak,  it  was  clear  that  she  was  perfectly  con- 
scious. A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  death- 
rattle  was  heard  in  her  throat :  an  unearthly 
glare  was  visible  in  her  eye :  the  eye-balls  be- 
came fixed :  her  dieeks  were  pale  as  marble :  a 
clamminess  appeared  on  her  countenance :  her 
breathing  became  less  and  less  perceptible,  till 
at  last  it  ceased  entirely,  and  her  spirit  was 
before  the  throne  of  the  EkemaL  To  depict  the 
feelings  of  the  now  widowed  husband,  is  a  task 
I  will  not  undertake.  They  presented  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  grace  triumphing  over  nature; 
He  was  overwhelmed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  sor- 
row at  his  loss,  but  he  was  supported,  on  the 
other,  by  Him  who  had  taught  him  that  as  hb 
day  was  so  his  strength  should  be.  The  scene, 
as  I  have  already  said,  was  inconceivably  affect- 
ing; but  I  thought  with  myself  what  must  have 
been  the  misery  of  the  spectacle  of  a  w'fe  and 
the  mother  of  four  children,  dying  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, unblessed  and  uncheered  by  the 
consolations  of  Christianity,  I  will  not  pain  the 
reader's  feelings  by  attempting  to  describe  the 
struggle  which  the  poor  widower  had  in  bringin|f 
up  his  motherless  children.* 

*  The  mother  and  father  of  this  family  were  persons 
of  decided  piety.  Thej  were  members  of  a  Dbsenting 
church. 
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It  is  ope  great  characteristic  of  all  large  cities 
that  the  Lower  Classes  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
feel  towards  each  other  any  of  those  kindly  emo- 
tions  which  are  so  visible  among  the  lower  orders 
of  society  in  small  towns.  This  want  of  sympathy 
IP  each  other's  sufferings,  is  particularly  observa- 
ble among  the  Xx>wer  Classes  in  London.  Eight 
or  ten  families  may  live  in  the  same  houae, 
though  in  different  apartments,  and  yet  do 
two  of  those  families  entertain  the  slightest 
friendship  towards  each  other*  Hence,  though 
one  family  be  contending  with  all  the  horrors  of 
want,  none  of  the  others,  though  in  passably  good 
Gircumstapces,  will  afford  that  fiunily  the  slight- 
est reUe£  A  wife  or  husband  or  child  may  be 
dying,  s^d  yet  no  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  malady  by  the  other  families  in 
the  house;  not  even  by  the  family  living  in  the 
uext  room.  Death  occurs :  it  excites  no  sorrow 
or  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  any  human  being 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  family  in  which 
it  takes  place.  This  unsociabiUty  on  the  part  of 
the  Lower  Classes ;  this  indifference  to  the  suffisr- 
ings  wd  sorrows  of  each  other,  are  greatly  to  be 
lament^  Were  habits  of  friendly  intercourse, 
and  of  sympathy  for  each  other's  wants  and  woesi 
only  to  obtain  among  them,  it  would  go  ^  to 
WieUorate  thei^  condition^  and  lessen  the  amount 
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of  misery  which  exists  among  them.  And  yet 
it  is  singular  to  refleet  that  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  destitution  and  wretdhedneas  which  ex- 
ist among  the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis, 
diere  is  so  much  of  contentment  among  them. 
They  are  certainly  a  most  patient  and  submis* 
niye  class.  It  is  surprising  to  witness  so  much 
cheerfulness  amidst  so  many  and  sudi  great 
priyations,  as  multitudes  of  the  lower  orders 
have  to  endure.  You  often  see  a  great  flow  of 
animal  spirits  in  persoBs  for  whose  wardrobe  no 
Jew  old  clothes  man  would  giro  a  couple  of 
farthings.  Adversity  has  not  sowed  their  minds : 
they  seem  determined  to  be  happy  in  defiance 
of  direumstances.  I  have  often  thought  it  a  pity 
that  Fate — to  use  the  term  most  common  among 
themselves — should  not  have  seconded  the 
kindly  pmrposes  of  NaturSy  when  she  blessed 
them  with  such  patient  and  contented  dispo- 
sitions. They  want  but  little  of  the  good  things 
of  the  world  to  make  them  completely  satisfied 
with  their  lot:  who  can  help  regretting  that 
that  fitde  should  be  denied  them  ?  They  have 
every  disposition  to  be  quite  happy :  it  is  not 
their  &ult^it  is  the  fitult  of  circumstances — if 
they  are  not  sa  How  different  are  they  in  dis- 
position from  those  above  them  I  It  is  the 
great  enror— and  it  is  also  a  misfortune  for 
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themselves — of  those  monng  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society  to  be  everlastingly  annoy* 
ing  themselves  about  some  imaginary  good 
Give  but  the  Lower  Classes  as  much  of  the 
humblest  food  and  of  the  plainest  clothing  as 
the  necessities  of  nature  require,  and  they  are 
more  than  satisfied  You  see  contentment  in 
their  faces,  you  see  it  in  the  tones  of  their  voice, 
and  in  all  their  acts  of  intercourse  together. 
Who  that  has  had  occasion  to  pass  through  St 
George's  Fields,  or  any  of  the  other  districts  of 
the  town  in  which  the  lowest  of  the  Lower  Classes 
congregate  in  the  greatest  numbers, — has  not 
been  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  which  lights  up 
the  countenances  of  young  and  old?  Those 
little  urchins  you  see  around  you  are  generally 
enveloped  in  a  bundle  of  rags ;  they  have  no 
dioes  or  stockings — they  never  had  any  ;  their 
fiices  have  not  been  washed  for  the  last  fort- 
night— their  feet  never;  they  have  had  no  food 
since  they  rose  from  their  beds,  beyond  two  or 
three  cold  potatoes,  or  a  crust  of  bread  eight 
days  old,  and  yet  where  will  you  see  more  lively 
children?  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
parents.  You  see  them  sitting  at  the  doors  of 
tibeir  hovels,  or  looking  out  at  the  windows — the 
men  with  their  coats  and  handkerdiiefB  oS,  and 
the  women  with  their  caps  loose — and  both 
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sexes  as  black  with  dirt  as  if  they  had  severally 

just  made  the  descent  of  the  chimney.     And  yet 

they  possess  as  great  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  as 

if  they  were  revelling  in  all  manner  of  luxury. 

In  fact,  nothing  short  of  absolute  starvation  can 

depress  the  spirits  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the 

metropolis,   or  render  them  discontented  with 

their  situation  in  hfe.     Even  the  beggars  in  the 

streets,  though  obliged  to  make  demure  faces, 

and  to  appear  as  if  in  the  very  depths  of  de- 

spondency   when  pursuing  their  calling,    have 

their  hours  of  unrestrained  jollity.     They  are  in 

the  habit  of  meeting  in  forties  and  fifties  in  par* 

ticular  houses,  appropriated  in  diflerent  parts  of 

the  town  for  their  reception,  and  spending  whole 

nights  in  all  manner  of  revellings.     I  have  been 

told  by  those  who  have  put  on  ragged  clothes 

tor  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  visit  such 

places,  and  see  low  life,  without  being  suspected 

of  being  other  than  one  of  the  parties  themselves, 

— that  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  on  such  occa- 

ttons  are  indescribably  rich.    There  is  one  of 

these  houses — ^it  is  the  most  celebrated  one  in 

London — ^m  St  Giles's.    There  beggars  of  all 

descriptions  congregate,  and  make  up  amply  for 

the  privations  of  the  day  in  the  shape  of  ^  long 

foces,''  mournful  accents.  Sec, — by  the  unre« 

strained  enjoyments  to  which  they  give  them* 
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selves  up.  Th%  moment  they  enter  the  prec'mctB 
of  the  place»  their  aasumed  character  is  laid  aside^ 
and  they  appear  in  their  real  one.  There  mi- 
rades  of  every  kind  are  performed  And  that, 
too,  without  the  agency  of  Prince  Hohenke  or 
anybody  eke.  Those  who  but  a  ibw  hours 
before  seemed  at  the  very  gates  of  dead)  from 
apparent  destitution,  are  all  at  once  restored  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  life.  In  one  oomer  of  <he 
place  you  will  see  thirty  or  forty  crutdbes  which 
were  in  requisition  the  whole  of  the  day, — and 
will  be  so  to-morrow  again, — ^but  which  are  quite 
useless  now.  They  who  could  not  move  with- 
out them,  and  scarcely  with  them,  a  short'  time 
before,  are  now  among  the  most  nimble  in  the 
company.  Perhaps  they  are  dandng  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor ;  for  one  leading  feature  in 
the  amusements  of  these  *^  jolly  beggars,**  ia 
that  of  having  their  nightly  dance.  You  see  a 
glass  of  gin  in  every  one's  hand,  except  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  busy  in  broiling  Yar- 
mouth bloaters  on  the  fire.  There  you  see 
dozens  of  persons  with  eyes  clear  and  keen  as 
those  of  eagles,  who  were  quite  blind  all  the 
day.  Thoee  whom  you  saw  in  the  streets  in 
ttie  morning,  looking  so  ill,  that  you  diought 
they  would  be  in  their  coffins  before  the  evenings 
are  now,  to  use  their  own  degant  phraaecdogy, 
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"all  alive  aod  kickipg.''  Every  symptom  of 
fiickiieae  W  -disappeared  Any  doctor  woi4d 
iilmoat  vamoit  tbeir  liyes  for  at  lei»t  hi^lf  |i 
century.  Do  you  see  th^t  fcdlow  sHtiDg  on  an 
old  dirty  taUe^  on  the  rigbt^hand  side  of  the 
fire,  Bwiogixig  his  feet,  beatiag  with  a  stick,  sjid 
hurraing  at  sudti  a  rate,  Ibat  you  would  as  soon 
have  you;r  eiirs  wilthiu  a  couple  of  yards  of  the 
bell  Qf  St  Pia^s?  Why,  that  is  the  person 
whom  you  obsenred  at  four  o'clock  creeping  like 
a  snail  along  Totte^hai*  (Do^rt  Road,  looking 
every  respectiible  person  be  met  ruefully  in  the 
boe,  and  implorwv  Jreli^  in  the  noH  pitiable 
accesuts^  You  s^id  tbeQ»  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  a«4  most  acute  pain,  that  he 
was  able  to  utter  a  word,  even  tfapugh  mdy  in  a 
broken  whisper;  J  suspect  you  are  of  a  some- 
what different  opinion  now. 

The  obseryatbns  which  are  made  in  common 
conversation  by  the  Lower  Classes  of  London,  are 
clever  as  well  as  indicative  of  an  easy  and  cheerful 
disposition.  Every  one  who  has  mixed  among  them 
must  have  been  strudc  witlji  this.  Qne  amusing 
mstance  occurred  tl^  other  day.  A  womau  who 
makes  her  living  by  calling  kbsters  firom  house 
tp  heuse^  made  a  dead  set  ooe  Mpnday  at  an 
old  rich  bacbelpr  living  in  Great  Queen  gtraet^ 
She  stood  upwards  of  a  minute,  gazing  al  tb« 
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window,  and  singing  out  with  a  wonderfal  per- 
tinacity—" Fresh  lobsters."     « The  old  boy,'* 
as  she  called  him,  would  not  deign  to  pass  a 
look  either  with  herself  or  her  lobsters.     In  her 
rounds  all  the  remaining  days  of    the  week, 
she  repeated  the  attempt  to  seduce  the  votary 
of  **  single  blessedness"  into  taking  one  of  her 
lobsters,  which  appeared  to  her  the  next  best 
thing  to  taking  a  wife.  The  effort,  however,  was 
attended  with  no  better  success,  until  Saturday, 
when  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
and  came  down  stairs  to  bargain  with  her.    She 
had  by  this  time  only  three  left. 

<^  My  good  woman,  you  make  an  insufferable 
noise  about  these  lobsters  of  yours ;  are  tfiey  as 
fresh  and  good  as  you  say?* 

^  In  troth  they  are.  Sir ;  and  that  your  honour 
will  find  when  you  try." 

"  Quite  sure,  now,  they  are  in  excellent  con* 
dition.^ 

*^  Youll  find  them  to  be  prime  uns,  Sir — that 
PU  swear." 

"  See  you  do  not  deceive  me."  ' 

«  Bless  your  $oul.  Sir,  I  would  not  decerre 
you  for  the  world." 

"  Then  whatfs  the  price  of  this  one?*  in- 
quired the  bachelor,  taking  the  largest  one  in 
his  hand. 
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«  Thaf  8  just  half-a-crowB,  and  well  it's  worA 
—the  money." 

"Won't  you  take  two  shillings  for  it?  I 
think  thaf  s  quite  enough." 

"  La  !  bless  you.  Sir,  it  cost  myself  more 
Uuntr 

**  Then  youll  take  nothing  less  than  hatf^^ 
crown?" 

(<  I  cannot  take  a  fiirthing  less,  Sir.'* 

«  Well,  well,  let  me  have  it** 

He  deposited  the  half*K;rown  in  the  woman^s 
badiet,  took  up  the  lobster,  went  into  the  house, 
and  shut  the  door.  The  woman  walked  away 
with  the  view  of  disposing  of  the  remainder  of 
her  stock. 

The  old  bachelor  hastened  up-stairs  to  ban* 
quet  on  the  supposed  luxury ;  bnt^  **  shocking 
to  relate,*^  as  the  penny*a>line  historians  of  ao» 
cidents  say,  the  moment  he  opened  it  the  effluvia 
which  it  emitted  was  such  as  to  cause  him  in-* 
voluitarily  to  start  back  with  so  much  force  as 
to  endanger  his  equihbrium.  He  rang  the  bell 
80  furiously  that  the  servant  rushed  up  stc^ni 
m  a  perfect  fright,  diinking  wme  serious  aeci^ 
dent  had  occurred. 
I  «  Here,  here,"  cried  he^  pointing  to  the  lob- 
ster, before  Jafaet  had  weD  entered  the  room; 
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**  here,  take  the  tongs,  and  throw  this  into  the 
ash-pit'^ 

Janet  of  eonrae  did  as  she  was  desired. 

On  Monday  the  lobster  woman  made  her  tp- 
peairanue  as  usual  opposite  the  enraged  bach^ 
lor^s  window,  with  the  old  story  of  "  Fresh  lob- 
sters I*'  He  rushed  down  stairs,  opened  the  door, 
and  accosted  her  with — •*  How  dared  you,  yoa 
slut,  have  the  impudence  to  seH  me  that  ocfious 
lobster  on  Saturday  as  a  fresh  one  ?" 

*^  Did  your  honour  mean  to  say  it  was  Bot 
fresh  ?"  said  the  wonua,  mth  the  most  fdded 
eoofaiess. 

**  Did  I  say  it?  I  cfo  say  it,  ym  hnssey: 
the  stench  on  opening  it  was  insufferable.*' 

<<  Well,  then,  your  honour,  aiwl  whose  fault  is 
it  that  it  was  not  tredi?  Didn't  I  call  itatyoui 
window  on  Monday,  and  all  the  week,  and  yoa 
wouldn't  have  it  when  it  was  fresh  ?*  And  so 
saying,  she  walked  away  to  a  neigfabourlng  gin- 
shop  with  the  most  provoking  non^chalaac^ 
hummmg  to  herself*— <<  All  round  my  hat" 

Not  long  since, .  my  anxiety  to  study  human 
eharaeter  among  4he  Lower  Classes,  led  me  into 
the  tap-room  of  a  public-house  in  tiie  irieioity  of 
Broad-street,  Holborn* 

^  I  say,  Tom,  old  man,''  said  a  fittfe  stoat- 
built  personage^  who^  from  the  appearance  of 
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his  viaage»  must  have  been  a  dustman;  ^  d<m*X 
you  think  as  how  that  vas  a  lucky  chap  as  found 
the  lot  of  rimnerBy*  as  he  tbb  a  diggin'  in  the 
field  the  other  day?" 

<<  Aye,  Jem,  that's  Tot  I  calla  a  chance,''  smd 
the  other,  whose  leather  a^n  and  general  ^ 
pearance  bespoke  hb  being  a  cobbler. 

^  But  rasn't  he  a  stupid  old  fool?"  said  the 
dustman,  putting  a  small  piece  of  wood  into  his 
pipe  to  remore  some  obstnictton  to  the  passage 
of  the  smoke.  ^  Vasn't  he  a  stupid  eld  fool  to 
tell  his  Tife  any  tUnk  about  itT 

«Vy,Jem?» 

<<  Vy :  bekas  when  he  told  her,  she  VenC  and 
blowed  it  about  everyvore  as  tiU  the  landlord 
heard  it,  an'  he  daimedaU  the  moaeyw** 

«  Oh  r  said  a  jolly-lookbg  blacksmith^  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  abinkig  more  brillianlly  by 
reason  of  the  contrast  which  bis  fooe^  seavceljr  less 
black  than  the  hearthof  his  ownsmitky,  presebted 
— <<Oh !  he  told  his  vife,  did  he  ?  Ay,**  continued 
tha  sonof  Vulcan,  withdraiting  his|^ipeforamo* 
ment  from  his  mouthy  U>  pay  his  respectb  to  the^ 
spittoon,  and  giving  at  the  saiM  tisM  a  kno^n^ 
shake  of  the  head*--^  Ay^  he  might  expect  hitf 
yiSb  to  keep  a  secret  Ttfe  limed  the  foUy  of 
that  ere  at  home.  Vaiterv  bring  me  anolbo' 
*  BoreieigBi, 
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pint  of  beer  and  a  pipe  and  'backy.**  The  dry- 
ness of  manner  with  which  this  was  uttered  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  I  have  ever  witnessed* 

Some  of  the  similes  or  imagery  which  the 
Lower  Classes  of  London  are  in  the  habit  of 
using,  are  exceedingly  happy. 

**  Harry,  my  boy,^  said  a  cobbler,  the  other 
day,  to  a  journeyman  tailor,  ^  can  you  lend  me 
ashiUing?'' 

<<  Bless  your  soul,"  said  the  knight  of  the 
thimble,  ^  I  have  not  got  aa  much  about  me  as 
would  pay  the-  toll  at  a  turnpike-gate  for  a 
broom-stick.^ 

<^  Ned,  my  jolly  old  fellow,*^  said  one  cartman 
to  another,  as  they  botih  sat  quaffing  a  pot  of 
porter  in  a  taproom — **  Med,  von't  you  have  a 
slice  of  this  here  loaf?* 

<<  I\n  not  a  bit  hungry/'  said  Ned. 

<«  Take  a  shoe;  there's  a  good  fellow/' 

^  Wen,  if  I  do^"  said  Ned,  «  let  it  be  only  the 
bigness  of  a  bee''s  knee." 

**  Holloa,  Jack,  is  that  yott?*  said  one  oou»» 
try-looking  personage  with  a  smock-frock,  to 
another  in  the  same  dress,  while  both  Houses  of 
FteHameiit  were  on  fire  in  October  1834 

^  Vy,  Jem,"  said  the  other,  «<  I  didnotezpect 
to  see  you  in  this  here  crowd.'' 

**  Thole's  a  fine  go  of  it--eh  T  meaning  the 
omiflagration. 
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^  Vy,  yes,  Jem,  I  cabs  that  a  little  bit  of  a 
blaze,  and  no  mistake.  It  will  soon  take  the 
shine  out  of  those  there  engine-men.** 

*^  I  should  think  so.  ^  They**!]  neyer  put  it 
out;  they  might  as  soon  think  as  how  they 
could  aztinguieh  it  by  spitting  on  it" 

^  Put  it  out  I  Heaven  bless  you,  Jack,  they 
wouldn't  put  it  out,  though  they  were  to  pour 
the  whole  Thames  on  it  Uke  a  sack  of  po- 
totoes." 

One  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  mentions  to  me,  that  he  regards  the 
image  of  the  **  sack  of  potatoes''  as  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  poetical  he  has  heard  made 
use  €i  for  a  consideraUe  time. 

The  Lower  Classes  in  London  are  in  the  habit 
of  abbreviating  words  in  common  conversation, 
as  much  as  possible.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
dislSLc  to  pronouncing  w<mls  at  their  full  length. 
If  they  speak  of  the  ^Morniiig  Chronicle  *  it  is 
called  the  *C%iron.;'  of  the  'Satirist'  it  is  called 
the  '  Sat'  A  cabriolet  b  a  cab.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  is  '<  Joe"  Hume,  and  so  on.  From  the 
extent  to  which  this  practice  of  cutting  words 
short  is  carried,  added  to  the  awkwardness  of  a 
cockney  pronunciation,  it  is  often  impossible  for 
a  stranger  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him. 
Let  him,  for  example^  pass  along  Wellingtoiw 
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Street  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  he  will  be  ac- 
costed by  some  dozen  of  persons,  all  looking 
liim  in  the  fiau^  and  repealing  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  *«^Bo,  saf  «  B^  saf  «  Bo^  sa/'     If  he 
does  not  discover  otherwise,  that  they  are  saying, 
"Boat,  Sir;*'    «  Boat,  Sir;"    "Boat,  Sir;-  in 
other  words,  that  they  ate  asking  him  whether  he 
wants  a  boat,  be  certainly  has  no  dianoe  oC  find- 
ing out  the  &ct  from  the  mere  worcb,  or  rather 
sounds — ^fortheyarenowcMrds — they  employ.  In 
many  instances  this  sj^itit  oPabbrevialioii  is  car- 
ried so  far  among  die  Lower  Classes  of  London, 
as  to  omit  three  wordit  out  of  eveiy  four  in  a- 
sentence.    For  example^  the  butcher  who  stands 
outside  the  door,  looking  with  knife  in  hand  and 
his  hair  carefully  combed  on' one  side,  at -bis  as- 
sortment of  meat, — instead  of  asking  the  passer 
by  in  plain  terms,  what  he  w31  buy,  sings  out  as 
&st  as  he  can,  «  Buy,  buy,  buy ;  va*  buy,  vat  buy 
vat  buy  I"    The  practice  of  abbreviatifig  words^ 
and  in  some  cases  omitting  niatiy  of  them  alto- 
gether, is  not,  hoWev^  cotAfed  «o  the  Lower 
Classes,  though  it  chiefly  prevails  among  fhem.> 
It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  middle,  nor  even 
the  very  highest  dasses.    It  will  be  recoUeeted 
by  those  who  read  the  account  of  the  late  trial 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  thtit  Us  Lordship  was  in 
the  hid>it  of  addressfag  Mra,  Norton  simply  as* 
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*«  Car"^ — meaning  Caroline.  One  of  Iiis  epistles 
to  that  lady  consisted  simply  of  these  words — 
*^  How  are  you.  Car?'  Laconic  and  cold  enough, 
in  all  conscience.  Mrs.  Norton,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  the  hahit  of  calling  Mr.  Norton 
her  "  hub,"  meaning  her  husband  "  You  are,"" 
says  she,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him ;  '^  you 
are  a  good  '  hub"*  in  the  long  run. 


END  OF  VOL.  1. 
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CHAPTER  L 


THB  NEWSPAPER  PRE8S-M0RNING 
PAPER& 

Introductory  Remarks— The  Time*— The  Morning 
Chronicle— The  Morning  Herdd— The  Momhig 
Poet-*The  Morning  AdvertiMr— The  Public  Led. 
ger— Miaedlaueotti  •bwrratiane. 

The  metropolitaB  newspaper  pram  is  perhaps  the 
mightiest  moral  engine  in  the  world.  Hie 
«<  JoumalisnT  of  Paris  is  generally  supposed  by 
those  conversant  with  both  eountries»  to  ezer- 
ciae  agreater  influenoein  France  than  the  Lob* 
400  Press  does  in  England;  but  out  of  France 
▼OL.  II,  m 
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the  Parisian  journals  scarcely  exercise  any  m» 
fluence  at  all ;  while  that  of  London  is  sensibly 
felt  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  civilized 
world.     It  gives»   on  many  questions  of  great 
magnitude,  the  tone  to  public  feeling  and  pub- 
lic opinion  in  America;   for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  American  journals  follow,  on  such  ques- 
tions, in  the  wake  of  the  London  newspapers. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  state  of  the  Slavery 
question  at  this  moment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic     By  means  of  the  public  press  of  this 
country — and  in  the  provinces,  newspapers  are 
almost  invariably  guided  by  the  course  pursued 
by  the  metropolitan  journals — slavery  has  been 
for  ever  abolished  in  our  West  India  colonies^ 
And  no  sooner  had  that  great  triumph  of  justice 
and  humanity  been  achieved  over  the  opposite 
principles  in  England,  than  the  struggle  com- 
menced for  a  similar   triumph   on  the   shores 
of  America.    What  the  issue  will  be  no  one  can 
doubt :  that  it  will — and  speedily  too-^be  the 
^same  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
the  West  India  negroes,  is  just  as  certain  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  moral  contingency  to  be. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  way  in 
which  the  public  mind  is  operated  upon  in  this 
country,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  had  (i\e 
London  Press  been  silent  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
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davesiB  our  colonial  poesessions^  for  someyeaiB 
prior  to  their  emancipation,  there  would  not 
have  been  the  least  probability  of  that  desirable 
oonsummation  taking  place  for  a  long  period  to 
come.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  but  for  the 
part  which  this  country  has  taken  in  that  ques 
tion,  the  propriety  of  liberating  the  slaves  in  the 
Southern  states  of  America,  would  not  have  been 
yet  mooted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  cases  the  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  press  has  followed  rather  than  led 
public  opinion ;  but  these  cases  are  comparar 
tively  few ;  and  even  when  they  do  occur  they 
do  not  militate  against  the  position,  that  the 
London  press  possesses  the  great  moral  power 
I  have  ascribed  to  it ;  for  widiout  the  concen- 
tration and  expression  of  public  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  the 
influence  it  would  exert  would  be  but  limited  in- 
deed 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the 
great  moral  and .  social  achievements  which  the 
newspaper  press  of  London  has  made,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  during  the  last  half  century. 
A  sufficiently  a^urate  conception  of  the  amaz- 
ing power  of  this  great  engine  will  be  formed^ 
when  1  mention,  what  I  believe  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  will  doubt,  namely, 

b2 
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that  were  themetropoIiUii  journals  to  lend  €bmr 
Hinted  energies  for  any  length  of  time  to  the 
eomplishment  of  any  object  not  physically  : 
possibles  they  would  in  the  end  succeed,  whe- 
ther that  object  were  good  or  eiiL 

A  glance,  then,  at  the  most  distinguished  of 
Aose  journals  which  exercise  so  mighty  an  ia* 
fnence  over  the  destinies  of  this  country,  and 
also  over  those  of  a  large  portionof  the  world, 
must  be  generally  interesting.  But  before  ad- 
verting to  the  principal  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  detail,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  I  am 
most  anxious  to  guard  against  communicating 
any  information,  or  making  any  statements  re- 
specting any  journal,  which  would  be  likdy  to  be 
considered  a  disclosure  of  matters  which  ought 
to  have  been  kept  concealed  from  the  puUic 
eye*  I  will  also  endeayour,  in  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  to  speak  without  prejudice  or  partiality. 

The  journal  which  is  first  entitled  to  notice  is 
The  Times.  The  distinction  of  being  the  first 
journal  in  the  country,  will  be  conceded  to  it  by 
erery  one,  however  much  he  may  differ  from  it 
in  pofitics.  ^  Hie  Times'  once  called  itself  the 
Leading  Journal  of  Europe ;  and  it  has  since 
been  sneered  at,  at  least  ten  thousand  times,  far 
so  doing,  by  its  opponents.  Perhaps  the  as- 
sumption of  the  title  by  itseli^  was  not  in  the 
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beet  poB^iUe  taste;  but  lew  wfaokaow  anythng 
of  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  once  caUed  tfie 
^  Joumalisoi''  of  Europe,  will  diapote  ib&  jw^^ 
ice  of  ita  ebdins  to  it  For  Ae  kat  treaty 
}-ear8  and  upwards,^  during  whicfa  it  faaa  beea 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Banie?,  it  has  exer* 
dsed  an  inlnenoe  orer  diedeatiiiies  of  England 
such  as  no  oAer  jonmal  e^er  eKerciaed  in  thia 
or  in  any  otiier  oouatiy.  It  ia  not  to  be  denied 
tbat  it  baa  often  represented  rather  than  ereated 
public  political  sentiment;  but  it  ia  equally  true^ 
It  has  finequently  given  a  tone  to  public  ophrion, 
and  a  stimiilua  to  public  action,  on  queationa  of 
thegreatest  importance  on  which  the  public  mind 
iiad  been  asleep  before  its  voice  of  thunder*  was 
heard.  Aud  what  no  less  strikingly  attested  the 
power  of  *  Hie  Times'  in  many  of  the  inatancea 
to  which  I  refer,  was  the  wonderfully  short  tiase 
in  which  its  articles  produced  dieir  intended 
eflbct  I  recoBect  tbat  on  varioua  oceaaiona  the' 
public  mind,  not  only  in  the  metrqpcdia,  but 
throug^MHit  the  eoustry,  has,  through  its  aastn^ 

•I* 
•  « The  Tlmea'  hat  been  called  "  The  Thunderer/ 
because  H  once  spoke  of  '*  thundering  forth"  an  arti. 
de.  I  agaiii  ghre  up  the  good  taste  of  so  character, 
islngits  own  articles;  but  I  must  at  the  sane  time 
admit  that  no  tmn  eould  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
dlect  prad)i0ed  by  many  of  iu  leedera. 
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mentality^  eyinced  the  most  intense  interest  on 
questions  whidv  but  a  few  weeks  preyiouslj,  no 
one  even  thought  o^  mudi  less  talked  about. 
Who  does  not  remember  what  it  did  in  the  way 
of  interestbg  the  public  mind  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  reiugees,  who  were  fEtmishing  of  hun- 
ger in  thte  country,  some  years  ago?  But  to  go 
fiuther   back^  and  to  give  one  very  remark- 
able instance^  who  has  yet  forgotten  the  sti^ 
pendens  influence  it  exercised  oyer  the  minds 
of    the   people  of    England  in  the   case    of 
Queen  Caroline  ?  It  is  generally  belieyed  that 
the  question  was  regularly  debated,   and  for* 
mally  decided  by  vote^  among  the  proprietors^ 
whether  'The  Times'  should  support  or  op- 
pose the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  and 
that  it  was  agreed  by  a  majority  of  one  that  its 
most  strenuous  exertions  should  be  made  in  her 
ft.TOur.    Be  tliis  as  it  may,  the  bnA  was  that 
*'Tlie  Times'  did  espouse  the  cause  of  Queen 
Caroline,  and  that  with  an  eneigy,  a  perseTer- 
anee,  and  talent,  which  were  the  admiration  of 
her  friends,  and  which  filled  her  foes  with  indig- 
nation and  dismay.    And  the  success  of  the  ad- 
vocacy corresponded  with  the  consummate  skill, 
the  singular  boldness,  and  commanding  talent  of 
the  advocatOp    The  public  sympathies^  from  one 
extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  were  all 
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cnKsted  in  fitTOur  of  Queen  Garoline»  and  e?ai* 
tually  manifested  themsehes  in  audi  a  way  as 
to  cause  the  House  of  Lords,  to  shrink  from  re* 
turning  a  vei^ct  of  guilty.  To  '  The  Times* 
belenged  m  a  great  measute  ibe  glory  of  schio!^ 
ing  the  triumph  of  that  Prineess,— though  she 
i«nbi4>inly  did  not  live  many  months  to  enjoy  it. 

Not  less  striking  was  the  dispUy  of  the 
power  of  <  The  Times'  during  the  great  crisis 
el  the  Reform  BHL  Day  after  day  did  it  send 
forth  articles  in  iavour  of  that  measure,  which 
tot  vigour  of  conception  and  energy  of  expree- 
sion  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  composi^ 
tions  in  the  EngUsh  language.  Their  grea* 
efect  on  the  public  mind  was  visible  to  all:  it 
vras  doubtless  also  sensibly  felt  by  the  members 
ef  hoth  Houses  of  Piurliament  Who  can  help 
Mgretting  that  so  powerftd  an  ally  in  favour  of 
liberal  principles--one  that  did  sudi  signal  ser. 
Tioe  to  the  pnbUc  cause— should  now  uphoWthe 
very  system  it  once  so  sealously  and  with  such 
marked  suecess,  labeured  to  destroy  ? 

The  amanng  power  of  'The  Times'  is  ad- 
Biitted  by  men  of  all  paities;  b«A  people  often 
espiess  themselves  at  a  loss  to  aeoeunt  iwrit 
MyimpressioB  is,  that  varioiis  causes  eensph* 
to  produce  it  People  fee<|ue»tly  ask,  is  the 
sirpesmg  abiSty  of  its  Wading  articles  the 
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souFce  of  its  iflAiMtwe?  lliat  undoubtedly  is 
one  element  in  it ;  and  it  is  one,  in  the  absence 
of  wbidi  all  die  others  would  go  fi>r  nothing. 
But  ihers  are  other  elensents  in  the  great  infla- 
enee  of  *The  Times.'  There  is,  for  example, 
the  aocideatal  cireumstanoe  of  its  vast  eircula-- 
tion.  Its  circulation  is  greatev  than  that  of  any 
other  daily  journal  in  Engknc^  and  is  only  sur- 
passed in  Europe  by  one  or  two  Paris  papers. 
Were  its  circulation  Hmited,  the  talent  it  dis- 
plays would  have  no  field  on  which  to  operate; 
its  light,  to  use  a  scriptural  jduase,  would  be 
hid  under  a  busheL  But  in  estimating  the  prf>- 
portion  which  the  dreulation  of  <  The  Times* 
contributes  to  its  aggregate  amount  of  power, 
regard  must  not  be  had  to  die  mere  extent  of 
drculation*  The  character  of  that  circoladon 
must  be  taken  into  account  Well,  then,  one 
of  the  leading  attributes  of  the  circulatioii  of 
*  The  Ilmes^  i»  its  umrersality.  Other  papers 
are  chiefly,  m  some  cases  almost  ezdusiveiy, 
read  by  classes:  «The  Tfanesf  is  read  by  alL 
It  boasts  of  its  ten  thousands  of  readen  among 
die  ajqier  classes :  there  is  not  a  member  of 
elAer  HMise<of  Parliament  who  doea  not  rsga* 
kriy  read  ki  there  is  not  a  geadeaMn's  chib 
which  does  not  lako  it  in ;  whfle  it  is  read  with 
a  pecnfiar  eagerness  and  aridity  by  mytiads  of 
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the  lower  chttaeg.  Indeed,  one  naj  lay  it  is 
read  by  everybodj.  Yon  aever  meet  by  dianoe 
widi  any  peraon,  who  makes  any  prelennons  to 
intelligeaee,  who  does  not,  by  some  means  or 
other,  see  <The  Times.'  What  is  somewhat 
singular  is,  that  even  those  who  are  most  liberd 
and  hearty  in  their  abuse  (tf  it,  are  its  most 
eager  and  constant  reoders.  Every  one  knows 
that  time  after  time  the  Radicals  have  entered 
into  a  sort  of  solemn  league  and  covenant  to 
annihilate  it  altogether,  and  to  convert  Printing 
House  Square  to  some  other  us3  than  that  of 
manufacturing  broad  sheets.  They  groan  at  it 
at  their  pabhe  meetings,  until  they  make  them- 
selves hoarse.  All  the  speakers  at  these  meet- 
ings exhaust  their  vocabulary  of  abuse  in  vita* 
perating  *  The  Times.'  It  is  a  standing  topic 
at  all  times  for  demagogues :  if  they  run  them- 
selves out  on  all  other  themes,  it  is  a  never  fail- 
ing one  to  which  they  may  resort.  And  the 
more  hearty  and  bitter  their  denunciations  of  it, 
the  more  frequent,  and  lusty,  and  general,  are 
the  plaudits  with  which  their  cars  are  sure  to 
be  greeted  If  a  speaker  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings—Dr.  Wade  or  Mr.  Savage,  for  example,— 
absolutely  curse  *  The  Times,'  which  is  very 
often  done  in  a  style  which,  in  bitterness  if  not 
in  length,  might  rie  with  the  celebrated  eorse  el 
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Sterne's  St  AnulphuB*— then  you  hear  a  shoot 
of  exultation  burst  from  the  assemblage  whieh, 
OB  its  first  outbreak*  comes  on  your  ear  as  if  it 
were  the  crack  of  doom,  and  which  is  sure  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  stentorian  capabilities  of 
a  Radical  meeting,  you  never  bad  before^     And 
not  oi^y  do  your  ears  inform  you  of  the  ecstasy 
with  which  the   Radical   meetings  hear  tlidr 
leadera  heaping  their  curses,  both  loud  and  deep, 
on  *  The  Times  ;^  but  you  are  apprised  of  tlic 
same  fact  by  means  of  your  eyes.     You  see  an 
indefinable  expression  of  delight  created, in  a 
moment  on   their  pliysiognomies  —  a  smile  it 
may  be,  which  I  have  often  thought  must  be  no 
bad  imitation  of  the  ghastly  smile  grinned  by 
Mjlton's  fallen  angels.      Not  only    is  it  one 
of  the  leading  parts  of  the  duty  of  the  orators 
on  these  occasions  to  abuse  <The  Tunes'  ia 
their  speeches,  but  that  abuse  must  needs  be 
embodied  in  the  resolutions  also.    And  in  many 
instances  even  this  has  not  contented  them:  they 
have  come  to  formal  resolutions  not  to  **  use 
any  house  which  took  in   *The  Timea;'  and 
they  have  appointed  deputations  to  go  round  ta 
all  the  cofiee-shops  in  the  metropolis,  te  order 
its  exclusion  on  pam  of  not  patronizing  the 
muddy  liquid.     Well,  and  what  then?    Why,, 
tbe  assembli^  have  nj»  sooner  dispersed  froia 
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^VitaCondudL'Us,*'  (WlnteCMidhat  HoaM^) 
Mr.  Savage's  <*Cifciu  Street  leetkiition^''  er 
wheiever  they  may  haTe  met*  than  they  1 
to  the  eofee»room8  they  respoctivdy 
and  in  gruff  teoea,  throwing  at  the  nme  time 
their  two-penoe-halfjpeony  on  the  table^  hoUea 
ont— ^  A  cup  of  ooffie^  dice  of  bread  and  hot- 
ter, and— « TTie  Times*' " 

It  is  the  same  with  others  in  the  middle 
elafWPB  of  society,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  d»- 
nouncing  *Tbe  Tunes.'  They  also  hesrtily  abme 
it,  and  say  it  ought  to  be  read  by  no  respectsble 
penon  at  the  very  moment  they  are  themselves 
devouring  its  contents  with  the  utmost  voradty. 
Cobbett  was  a  striking  instance  of  this.  The 
staple  matter  of  his  Register,  as  eveiy  one 
knows  who.  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  it,  con- 
sisted, someUmes  for  nmny  consecutive  weeks, 
of  the  richest  specimens  of  abuse  of  <The 
Times.'  He  excelled  all  men  I  ever  knew  in 
the  art  of  abuse.  When  abusing  <  The  Times'  he 
esoelled  himseU  There  were  a  mingled  coarse- 
ness and  cordiality  in  his  vituperation  of  that 
journal*  which  showed  that  his  whole  soul  was 
thrown  into  it;  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  <<  mar- 
row to  his  bones."  And  yet  he  was  a  regular 
reader  of  'The  Tunes;'  it  was  the  first  journal 
be  called  br  in  the  morning;  and  it  was  often 
IIm  only  one  he  read.    I  reeoDeitt  iieelmg  verf 
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{ tnrpriied  one  aoraing  I  had  oocmoq  to 
W  in  his  hoiiae  hefioce  nine  oVilock^  not  only  to 
Ml  that  the  «<  Bloody  Oid  limes^"  a%  in  hie 
oun  coane  way,  he  used  to  call  it,  was  on  ibe 
tnble  on  whadi  he  was  writings  but  that  it  was 
lie  only  journal  in  die  house. 

.(  Hie  Iimes'aod  its  leading  aitieles  are  not 
only  read  by  everybody,  but  are  talked  of 
in  all  companies.  '^Have  you  seen  'The 
/limes'  to^y?"  <<What  does  'The  Timeer 
sqr  on  su<^  and  such  a  subject?*  '''TheTimes^ 
says  80  and  sa''  *^  That  was  a  masterly  article 
in  to-day *s  'Times,'"  &c^-^^-are  questions  ant 
ohseryations  in  every  one^s  mouth,  go  where  yoa 
will  So  eagerly  is  '  The  Times'  sought  after» 
that  one  nimiber  often  passes  through  the 
hands  of  six^ty  or  seventy  individuals.  But  not 
only  is  its  power  exercised  on  those  who  read 
«  The  Times'  itself;  it  influences  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  community  wiio  seldom  or 
never  handle  any  of  its  sheets.  There  is  scarcely 
a  provincial  paper  in  ibe  country  which  does  not 
more  or  less  frequently  quote  from  its  leading 
articles;  and  the  matter  thus  quoleci^  exeraaes 
the  same  influence  as  if  read  in  its  own  identieal 
types. 

Thus  '  The  Times'  is  read  by  everybody-^ 
even  by  those  who  are  most  prodigal  of  their 
ofit.    AndtotheciraiBstanceof  imbe^ 
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k^^  80  mteDAtely  circuktod  among  all 

of  Bociely,  k  nndoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  mueh  of 

thoi  isSnence  it  has  bo  k>ng  exercised  Ofer  the 

pnWcmind 

Tbe  eteadiness  of  its  purpoe^  when  it  has  anj 
particokr  object  in  i^ew,  is  another  characteria- 
tie  of  <  Hie  Hmee,'  which  contributes  essen* 
tially  to  invest  it  with  the  power  it  possesses. 
When  it  has  determined  on  the  acoompHshment 
of  any  particular  object,  it  not  only  leaves  no 
means  untried,  and  lends  all  its  commanding 
energies  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but  it  never  re- 
laxes in  its  efforts  mitil  it  has  dtber  succeeded, 
or  success  has  become  demonstrably  impossible. 
Its  perseverance  in  such  cases  is  surprising^ 
For  weeks,  aye,  and  for  months,  without  the 
intermission  of  a  single  day,  will  its  columns 
eostain  elaborate  leading  articles  in  favour  of 
the  object  it  has  in  contemphtien.  Who  does 
not  remember  its  unremitting  bteors  for  monthsr 
towards  the  dose  of  1894,  to  damage  the  politic 
eal  character  of  Lord  Brougham  ?  Of  its  conduct 
on  that  occasion  I  have  always  disapproved ;  but 
Ae  success  with  which  its  labours  were  crowned 
is  known  to  every  one^  and  furnishes  another  at* 
testation,  in  additiOB  to  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  of  its  great  power  over  the  public 
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One  other  attribufce  of  '  Tie  Tnne^'  irlucb 
eo&tributes  to  invest  it  with  the  Tast  power  it 
paB8€Me6»  IB  the  surprisiDg  harmony  of  its  w*- 
Tied  contents.    In  some  joumak  you  witt  often 
find  two  leadbg  articles  in  the  same  nunoiber 
clashing  as  much  togeth^,  as  if  the  one  were  iiH 
tended  as  an  answer  to  the  other:    in  *  The 
Times'  you  never  see  any  such  discrepancy  or 
oontradiction.     But  not  only  is  it  in  what  is 
(sailed  the  leading  matter  that  '  The  Times' 
harmonises  in  so  striking  a  manner;  the  samo 
harmony  penrades  the  entire  arrangements  of 
the  journal.     Everything,  down  to  the  least 
triSing  paragraph  of  intelligence,  is  made  sub^ 
servient  to  the  ol^ects  aimed  at  in  the  leading 
articles.    Every  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  person  deemed  most  qualified  for  it    There 
are  the  principal  editor,  the  gentlemen  oecft- 
sionally  employed  to    write  leaders,   the  sub- 
editor, the  selector  of  articles  of  inteUigenoe^  and 
the  person  employed  to  make  up  the  paper,  as 
it  is  technically  called ;  and  all  work  as  harmo^ 
oiously  together  as  if  the  entire  contents  were 
the  production  of  one  hand.    So  admirable  is 
the  state  of  discipline,  if  I  may  use  the  eijNres^ 
sion,  in  the  oflBce  of  *  The  Times,'  that  the 
wishes  of  the  principal  editor  a^  no  sooner 
aficertained  than  they  are  carried  into  ^KfOt  ii^ 
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the  mimileBt  particiikr.    A  remarkable  iUustn^ 
tion  of  tbifl  was  gi^n  wben^  on  the  downfidl 
of  ihe  Melbounie  AdmiBistration  in  1834>  it 
changed  its  polities.  That  event  took  place  on  a 
Saturday:  the  leading  article  of  the  following 
Monday  was  in  ikyour  of  a  Wellington  and  Peel 
Administration.    On  the  Tuesday  every  part  of 
<  The  Times,'  down  to  the  most  trifling  article 
of  intelligence  was  as  thoroughly  Conserrative 
as  if  the  paper  had  been  a  most  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  that  party  from  the  first  day  of  its  efr- 
tablishment     And  since  that  day  to  this,  not 
only  bas  each  successive  number  of  the  paper 
been  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  numbers 
that  preceded  it,  but  there  has  not  been  the 
sligbtest  discrepancy  observable  between  one 
part  of  the  paper  and  another.    No  trace  of  its 
Ibrmer  liberalism,  either  by  acddent  or  other-* 
wise,  has  been  visible  since  November  7,  1834^ 
up  to  the  moment  at  which  I  make  this  remark. 
The  singular  sagacity  dbplayed  in  the  con«« 
dueling  of  <  The  Times '  is  another  element  of 
its  vast  power.     It  seizes  with  a  sort  of  intui- 
tion on  those  topics  which  are  most  suited  to  the 
pubUc*  taste,  and  it  discusses  them  with  a  cor* 
respondmg  skilL    llie  sagacity  of  *  The  Tlmesf 
in  these  respects  is  really  extraordinary.    What, 
iritb  the  interest  which  the  reader  feels  in  the 
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subject  Itself  and  the  tact  ^vmoed  ia  the  tieat^ 
inent  of  sueh  subj^ed^  na  one  ever  peiniaes  the 
leading  arddes  of  that  javraal  without  feeling 
himjidf  hurried-*-iiot  bome— away  by  the  writer, 
however  convinced  he  may  be  that  ^th  and 
juadce  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
I  know  of  no  writing  ancient  or  modem,  that 
can  foe  compared  to  that  in  '  The  Tlmes^  for  a 
guccessfiil  a{^esl  to  the  feelings  and  passions  oi 
the  community.  If  there  were  propriety  in  the 
expression,  I  know  of  no  phrase  which  could 
more  fordUy  eharacterise  that  journal  than  to 
call  it ''  The  Demosthenes  of  the  Press  r 

I  shall  only  mention  one  other  circumstance 
wtach  contributes  to  arm  ^  The  Times'  with 
the  immense  power  it  wields  over  public  opintoii. 
I  allude  to  that  of  its  being  so  vehemently  and 
incessantly  attacked  by  other  journals*  Which 
of  its  three  or  four  hundred  contemporaries  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  not  at  one  time  or  other 
had  its  fling  at  «  The  Times? '  lU  articlesp  or 
parts  of  them,  are  regularly  quoted  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  press,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
answered.  How  many  leading  ariides  of  the 
Londcn  and  provimaal  journals  consist  entirely 
of  attadu  on  '  The  Times  *  or  off  answers  to  ita 
articles?  Some  journals  Uve  byattaekiiig  *Tlie 
limes.^    To  many  newspaper  editocs  an  town 
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«nd  eoiiBlrf  its  extbelioii*  wane  audi  a  dnif 
likely  to  happen,  woqU  be  a  caknuty  <tf  noovdfr- 
aary  ougnitode.  The  attenttan  thus  drawn  to 
the  leaden  of  *  The  Times,'  and  the  importanos 
conferred  on  them  by  the  answers  made  to  them 
in  other  joamals,  necessarily  in?est  it  with  m 
immense  power  oTcr  public  ofunion* 

Tliese  have  always  appeared  to  sse  the  lead- 
ing sources  of  the  great  power  which  <  The 
Times'  has  so  long  possessed  They  account 
in  my  opinion  satisfactorily  enough  for  a  fM^ 
the  causes  of  which,  beyond  that  of  the  oom- 
manding  talent  and  consummate  tact  of  tfiat 
journal,  are  so  generally  regarded  as  inyolved  in 
mystery. 

*  The  Times*  is  ardent  in  its  friendships  and 
implacable  in  its  resentments.  When  it  es^ 
pouses  the  canse  ot  an  indiTidual  or  a  party,  it 
throws  its  whole  soul  into  the  advocacy  of  that 
cause — as  much  so^  indeed,  as  if  its  own  very 
exist^ice  as  a  journal  were  bound  up  with  it. 
It  will  encounter  any  measure  of  obloquy  tar 
diose  it  deems  worthy  of  its  ftisndafaip:  piCy,'on 
the  other  hand,  the  luckless  mortal  or  body  of 
mortals,  who  incur  its  displeasure  t  It  will,  as 
Bbtir,  in  his  poem  on  «  The  Grave,*  says,  "  pur^ 
sue  them  dose  through  every  lane"  of  "  their 
pid>lie  fife;''  not  cmee  Bsissing  tMr  trsck,  *^  but 
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pressing  onwards  till  it  has  hurried  them  orer  tbe 
tremendous  verge  of  ruin !"  Do  *  The  Times' 
an  act  of  friendships  and  no  journal  is  more  grate* 
fill  for  it :  do  it  an  injury,  and  you  have  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  sin,  forwUch,  shoidd 
it  deem  you  a  person  of  sufficient  weight,  yon 
are  sure  to  be  visited  widi  condign  punishmeiit 
The  severity  of  its  punishments,  indeed,  often 
exeeeds  the  magnitude  of  the  offence. 

<  The  Times '  was  established  in  178a*    Fot 

.  •  'The  Times'  had  been  a  few  years  established  be. 
fore  ti&U  under  the  title  of  '  The  Universal  Regialer/ 
The  following  are  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  first 
number  of  *  The  Times'  for  the  change  of  the  title, 
with  an  announcement  of  oertaln  contemplated  im- 
provements. It  is  a  curious  article  and  will  be  read 
with  interest : — 

'<  'The  Universal  Register'  has  been  a  name  as  iiyu. 
rbus  to  the  logographic  newspaper  as  Tristram  was 
to  Mr.  Shandy's  son ;  but  old  Shandy  forgot  he  might 
have  rectified  by  confirmation  the  mistake  i>t  the  par. 
son  at  baptism,  and  with  the  touch  of  a  bishop  changed 
Tristram  into  Trismegistus. 

**  *  The. Universal  Register/  from  the  day  of  iU  first 
appearance  to  th^  day  of  its  confirmation,  had,  like 
Tristram,  suffered  from  innumerable  casualties,  both 
laughable  and  serious,  arising  from  Its  name,  which  io 
its  introduction  was  immediatelj  curtailed  of  Its  fair 
proportions  by  aH  who  called  for  h,  the  word  '  Univer. 
saT  being ualvsrsatty  mnitlad,  and  the  word  ^Register* 
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it  a  long  period  it  was  inferior  in  eirculatioii  and 

I  influence  to  <  The  Morning  CSironiGle^'  then  uih 

}  der  the  maaagemeut  of  Mr.  James  Perry.    It 

^  being  only  relained.  '*  Boy,  brng  mt  ^  The  Register/" 

The  waiter  aii«wert»  ''  Sir*  we  hare  no  library,  but 
yoa  may  tee  it  at  the  '  New  Kxchange  Coffee-^Uouse.' " 
'<Thea  I  will  see  it  there/'  anawert  the  disappointed 
poliiiciaiiy  and  he  goes  to  the  'New  Exchange  Coflee. 
House/  and  calls  for  '  The  Register/  upon  which  the 
waiter  tells  him  he  cannot  have  it  as  he  is  not  a  sub- 
soriber,  or  presents  him  with  'The  Court  and  City 
Register/  '  The  Old  Annual  Register/  or  '  The  New 
Annual  Ragister/  or,  if  the  coffee-house  be  within  tha 
purlieus  of  Covent  Garden  or  the  hundreds  of  Drury, 
slips  into  the  politician's  hand  '  Harris's  Register  of 
Ladies/ 

**  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  printer  of 'ThellnL. 
Tarsal  Register'  has  added  to  its  original  name  that  of 
'The  Times/  which  being  a  monosyllable,  bidsdefiance 
to  the  corrupters  and  mutilators  of  the  language. 

<«  <  The  Times'  I  What  a  monstrous  name!  Granted— 
for  '  Tha  Times'  is  a  many  .beaded  numster  that  speaks 
with  an  hundred  tongues,  and  displays  a  thousand 
characters,  and  in  the  course  of  its  traotttions  in  life, 
assumes  innumerable  shapes  and  humours. 

"  The  critical  reader  will  obserre  we  personiff  our 
new  name,  but  as  we  give  it  no  distinction  of  sex,  and 
though  it  will  ba  active  in  it9  vocations,  yet  we  apply 
to  it  the  neuter  gender. 

«( *  Xhe  Timaa'  being  fonnad  of  and  possessing  qualitias 
of  oppasitaand  heterogeneous  natures, cannot  be  daftiad 
cither  In  the  anhml  or  vegetable  gmu^,  but  like  the 
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was  not  until  alter  tbe  peace  of  1815^  tUtt  <Th« 
Times'  begu  to  take  the  lead  among  the  difly 
papers  of  EngtaadL    It  soon  after  estabJishtd  ill 

Polypot  id  denbtftily  and  ia  die  ili8cuMion>  deicripttoov 
and  IHuftration^  will  emplof  the  pent  of  tlie  «MMt  cele- 
brated amongft  the  lileraU. 

''TlM  head!  of  'The  Times/  aa  alfeady  hasbeai 
Mid,  are  mtMf;  these  will,  howerer,  net  always  ap» 
pear  at  the  sane  time,  bnt  casually,  aa  puUic  or  pri? alt 
affairs  may  call  them  forth. 

^The  principal  or  leading  heads  are: — The  Litera- 
ry— Political— Conrmercial — Philosophical— Crttkal— 
Theatrical — Fashiomible — Humerous-— Witty,  &e.  Ac 
each  of  which  are  supplied  with  a  competent  share  M 
intellect  for  the  pursuit  of  their  several  functions ;  an 
endowment  which  is  not  in  all  to  be  found,  even  in  the 
heads  of  the  State,  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the  iieads 
of  the  Law,  the  heads  of  the  Nary,  the  heads  of  the 
Army,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  great  heads  of 
the  UniTersities. 

''The  political  head  of  <  The  Times,  liire  that  of  Ja- 
n^s  the  Roman  deity,  is  double  Csiced ;  with  one  coun- 
tenance it  wOi  smile  continually  on  the  friends  of  OM 
England,  and  with  the  other  will  frown  incessantly  oa 
her  enemies, 

''  The  alteration  we  haTe  made  in  aur  paper  »  not 
without  precedents.  '  The  WorkT  has  parted  with  half 
Its  caput  mortunm  and  a  moiety  of  its  braias.  'The 
Herald*  has  cut  off  one  half  of  its  head  and  has  loit  its 
orighial  humour.  «The  Post,'  it  Is  true,  retains  iU 
whole  head  and  ita  old  features ;  and  as  to  the  oilier 
public  prints,  tlMy  appear  as  ha^iiif  aaitlMr  lieadi  asr 
tails. 
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to  the  tide,  which  it  subeequently  appro* 
foriated  to  itself,  of  being  the  leading  journal 
«f  Europe.  Mr.  Waker,  the  lather  of  the  pre* 
ant  Mr.  Walter,  was  for  many  years  the  prin* 
cipal  proprietor  of  the  paper.  That  gentleman 
also  took  an  active  port  in  its  general  manage- 
ment His  son,  the  Member  for  Berkshire,  was 
die  piindpal  contributor  of  leading  articles  to  it 
daring  some  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  (he 
war  with  France.  Dr.  Stoddart,  now  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  the  Governor  of  Malta,  conducted 
*TheTimes^  for  several  years,  ending  in  1815or 

''On  the  Parliaxnentarj  head  every  communication 
that  ability  and  industry  can  produce  may  be  expected. 
To  this  great  national  object, '  The  Times'  will  be  most 
•edulously  attentive,  most  accurately  correct,  and 
•trictly  impartial  in  its  reports." 

The  following  was  at  this  time  the  imprint  to  *  The 
Times'  :— 

"  London  :  Printed  for  J.  Walter,  at  the  Logogra* 
pbic  Press,  Printing  House  Square,  near  Apothecaries 
Hall,  filackfriars ;  where  Advertisements,  Essays, 
Lietters,  and  Articles  of  Intelligence  will  be  taken  in. 
Also  at  Mr.  Meltenius's,  Confectioner,  Charing  Cross; 
Mr.  Whiteaves's,  Watchmaker,  No.  SS,  opposite  8t. 
Dunstan*s  Church,  Fleet  Street ;  Mr.  Axtell's,  No.  1. 
Finch  Lane,  Comhill ;  at  Mr.  fiushby's.  No.  1.  Cathe. 
line  Street,  Strand;  Mr.  Rose's,  Silk  Dyer,  Spring 
Gardens ;  and  Mr.  Grise's,  Sutioner,  No.  103,  Comer 
of  Fountain  Court,  Strand." 
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1816>  when  the  extreme  virulenoe  of  his  attars 
on    Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  such,    that  the 
proprietors  saw  the  expediency  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  engagement     So  annoyed  did  Bon*-^ 
parte,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  feel  at 
some  of  Dr.  Stoddart's  attacks,  that  he  caused 
the  question  to  be  submitted  to  some  of  the 
leading  counsel  at  the  English  bar,  whether  he 
could  proceed  against  the  journal  for  various 
articles  which  he  pronounced  the  grossest  libels. 
Dr.  Stoddart,  in  1817,  started  '  The  New  Times^' 
with  the  double  view  of  opposing  *  The  Times* 
and  still  further  vilifying  Napoleon.    The  result 
is  well  known:  *The  New  Times'  promised 
well  for  some  time,  but  then  began  gradually  to 
decline.    It  eventually  expired,  and  ^  The  Morn- 
ing Journal,'  conducted  by  Mr.  Alexander,  late 
editor  of  *  The  Liverpool  Standard,'  arose,  phoe- 
nix-like, from  its  ashes.     Its  term  of  existence, 
however,  was  of  much  shorter  duration  than  that 
of  its  predecessor — it  only  lived  two  or  three 
years.  It  ceased  in  1830, --its  circulation  ha\ing 
fidlen  so  low  as  nine  hundred  copies. 

Mr.  Barnes,  the  present  editor  of  *  The  Times,* 
succeeded  Dr.  Stoddart  Mr.  Barnes  had  pre- 
viously, in  1810  I  think,  brought  himself  into 
favourable  notice  by  a  series  of  sketches  of 
some  of  the  leading  public  characters  of  tiiat 
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t)6riod,  which  appeared  in  <  The  F4xaininer' — 
men  the  property  and  under  the  editorship  of  the 
mte  Mr.  John  Hunt,  brother  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
These  sketches  by  Mr.  Barnes  were  afterwards 
republished  in  a  detached  farm,  and  excited 
much  interest  from  the  vigour  of  their  style, 
and  the  genial  accuracy  of  the  author's  esti* 
jjpate  of  the  intellectual  and  political  characters 
of  the  personages  of  whom  he  spoke.  Since 
Mr.  Barnes'  first  connexion  with  *  The  Times'  as 
editor— he  had  previously  been  a  reporter — ^he 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  paper.  I  have  seen  various  state- 
ments of  his  supposed  salary  as  editor.  The 
sum  most  frequently  menticmed  is  twelve  hun- 
dred guineas ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  all  guess-work 
even  with  those  who  speak  most  confidently 
on  the  subject  He  is  understood  to  have, 
some  years  since,  become  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors. 

Captain  Stirling  has  often  been  mentioned  S3 
one  of  the  editors  of  'The  Times,'  and  some- 
times as  the  principal  editor.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  truth  in  the  report.  He  has  not,  and 
never  had,  any  control  whatever  over  its  -co^ 
lumns ;  nor  does  he  ever  go  to  the  office.  The 
only  connexion  he  is  understood  to  have  with 
*  The  Times>^   is  that  of  having  for  some  years 
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pnst  contributed  occiwional  articles ;  for  ^ilii^ 
he  is  said  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of  remvner^^ 
tion  than  was  ever  pud  in  any  other  case  fbr 
newspaper  contributions.  It  is  stated  with 
much  confidenoe,  by  some  parties  who  affect  to 
be  conversant  with  the  most  secret  arrange- 
ments in  the  leading  newspaper  offices,  that 
Captain  Stirling  receives  one  thousand  guineas 
per  annum  for  the  articles  he  contributes  to 
<The  Times.'  This,  like  the  amount  erf  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Barnes,  is  all  conjecture.  No 
one  either  knows  the  sum  he  receives  or  the 
number  of  articles  he  contributes.  Perhiq» 
there  is  no  newspaper-office  in  London,  of  the 
private  arrangements  of  which  less  is  known 
than  of  those  of  <The  limes'  office. 

Mr.  Alsager,  brother  of  Captain  Alsager, 
Member  for  Ae  Eastern  division  of  Surrey,  has 
for  many  years  supplied  the  city  article  of  *  The 
Times.'  Tliose  who  know  him  intimately  give 
him  credit  for  having  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  our  monetary  system  and  financial  re* 
gulations,  than  any  man  alive  If  private  report 
speaks  truth,  he  has,  by  means  of  his  articles  in 
<  The  Times,'  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved 
Ae  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
i  some  most  serious  errors,  and  the  country  from 
the  consequences  of  their  blunders.    I  have 
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heard  Mr.  Alsager  s  salary,  for  his  contributienB 
to  *  The  Times,"  stated  by  some  at  seven  hun- 
dred, and  by  others  at  eight  hundred  guineas 
per  annuooL  I  believe  the  amount  of  his  remune- 
r^on  is  somewhere  about  either  of  these  sums* 
-  What  the  exact  extent  of  the  circulation  of 
'Tlie  Times'  is  no  one  knows,  as  the  stamp 
^returns  include  the  stamps  used  for  ^Tha 
Evening  Mail,'  a  three-times-a-week  paper* 
belongii^  to  the  same  proprietors,  and  issu* 
kig»  from  the  same  establishment  In  No- 
i^ember,  1834,  previous  to  the  change  in  ita 
politics,  the  circulation  of  ^The  Times'  waa 
supposed  to  exceed  10,000  copies  daily.  By 
that  change  it  lost  a  C4)nsiderable  number  of  its 
subscribers,  though  it,  doubtless,  gained  otfieni 
from  the  Conservative  party.  It  ia  now  gene* 
rally  believed  that  it  has  so  far  recovered  the 
subscribers  who  had  left  it,  as,  with  the  new 
ones  it  has  gained,  to  make  its  eirculation  not 
much  under  what  it  was  previous  to  November* 
1884.  I  am  aware  the  newspaper  returns  fi>r 
the  ten  months  ending  in  April  of  the  present 
year,  do  not  give  it  an  average  circulation  of 
10,000  copies;  but  the  newspaper  agents — ^ 
and  they  are  the  best  authorities  in  a  matter  of 
tbiakiad-^-'Concur  in  saying  that  duripgthe  Ustax 
mqntfas  it  has  risen  considerably  in  cireolation. 

TOI-  II.  c 
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To  *  The  Times'  belongs  the  merit  of  haring 
raised  the  daily  press  of  England  to  its  pre- 
sent respectoble  rank.  It  was  the  first  to  give 
a  high  rate  of  remuneration  for  their  laboiuv 
to  all  the  literary  gentlemen  on  the  establisb- 
ment»  and  also  to  improve  the  medianical  de- 
partments of  the  paper.  It  was  the  first  to 
press  the  amasing  capabilities  of  steam  madiinery 
ioto  the  service  of  the  daily  journals.  To  Mr. 
Walter,  I  believe,  the  credit  of  this  great  im- 
provement is  due.  He  incurred  the  enormooa 
expenditure  of  60^000^  in  experiments,  before 
he  brought  it  to  perfection.  It  was  in  Novem- 
ber, IS14,  that  the  readers  of  <The  Times' 
were  for  the  first  time  informed,  by  a  short  lead- 
ing article,  Aat  the  number  of  the  paper  they 
liien  held  in  their  hand  was  printed  by  steam, 
and  at  the  astounding  rate  of  4,000  copies  an 
iMMir.  Other  establishments,  in  the  course  of 
time,  followed  the  example  of  <Tbe  Times.' 
Before  the  introduction  of  a  steam  power  into 
the  printing-oiBoes  of  the  daily  papers,  the  pn^ 
prietorB  were  obliged  to  cause  duplicates  of  emh 
number  to  be  *<set  up^"  in  order  to  get  the 
paper  out  in  tolerable  time;  and  even  then,  m 
Hm  tnost  active  and  powerfol  pressman  coold 
not  throw  off  above  600  impressions  in  an  hour 
by  aaene  of  his  hand,  the  publication  of  pari  ef 
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the  paper  was  always  delayed  to  a  late  hour; 
while  the  necessity  of  going  to  press  early  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  giving  any  important 
intelligence,  which  chanced  to  arrive  late  in  the 
momingy — ^in  any  other  than  a  very  limited  part 
of  the  impression. 

*  l^he  Times'  was  also  the  first  journal  to  set 
the  example  of  giving  double  sheets*  For  nuiny 
years,  at  great  expense  to  the  proprietors,  it 
published  supplemental  sheets  when  there  was 
a  pressure  of  advertisements,  or  of  other  im- 
portant matter, — on  each  of  which  it  paid  a  duty 
of  two-pence,  though  no  additional  charge  was 
made  to  the  public  Tlie  idea  was  at  length 
hit  on,  that  by  publishing  one  large  sheet  of  the 
same  size  as  the  former  ones,  the  proprietors 
would  escape  this  heavy  expenditure;  This  was 
8<»ne  years  ago ;  and  since  that  time  the  practice 
of  pubUshing  occasional  double  sheets — on  an 
average,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  three 
or  four  a  week— has  been  continued  by  ^The 
Times.'  <  The  Morning  Herald'  has  also  often 
published  double  sheets  during  the  last  few 
years.  <The  Morning  Post'  does  the  same> 
though  with  maeh  less  frequency;  and  ^The 
Morning  Chronicle*  has  done  so»  perhaps,  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  within  the  last  twelve  months.  In 
one  of  these  double  sheets  there  b  a  quantity  of 
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matter  equal  to  what  is  contained  in  three  ordi- 
nary octavo  volumes ;  -  so  that  yo!i  get  as  muA 
matter  in  a  double  sheet  of  a  Morning  Paper  for 
Bcvenpence,*  as  you  get  from  a  publisher  of 
novels  for  a  guinea-and-a-half !  What  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  appearance  of  a  double 
sheet  of « The  Times '  in  1836,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  when  established  in  1786! 
Then  it  was  a  small  sheet,  chiefly  printed  in 
large,  open  type :  the  quantity  of  matter  it  now 
contains  is  at  least  six  times  as  great  as  it  con- 
tiuned  at  the  time  of  its  commencement  Hio 
quality  of  the  matter  has  improved  in,  perhaps, 
the  same  proportion.  If,  again,  a  comparison 
be  made  between  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
taine<l  in  the  first  English  ncHrspaper— pub- 
lished, I  think,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First—and  a  double  sheet  of  <The  Times,*  it 
wiH  be  found  that  there  is  nearly  fifty  times  as 
much  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

To  <The  Times '  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  plan  now  adopted  by  most  of  the  Morning 
Papers,  of  procuring  important  intelligence^  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  by  means  of  expresses. 
It  was  the  first  to  set  the  example.  All  of  these 
expresses  are  attended  by  a  heavy  expense  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  morning  journals :  some  of 

*  The  price  since  this  was  written,  has  been  reduced 
to  ft  vepence. 
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Aem  laeiir  00  enormous  an  exp«iiM,  that  one  ia 

aDTptked  at  the  8|iirit  and  enterprise  whUtk 

prompt   the  proprietors   to    undertake    theaiL 

They  often  cost  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  when  the 

distance  to  he  travelled  is  only  hetween  two  and 

three  hundred  miles.     Owing  to  accidental  cir> 

eumstancesy  they  sometimes  amount  to  a  mueh 

larger  sum.    The  expense  of  sending  down  two 

gentlemen    to  report  the    proceedings  at  the 

Glasgow  dinner,  given  to  Lord  Durham  in  1684, 

and  expressing  the  report  of  those  proceedingi^ 

is  understood  to  have  cost  the  proprietors  of 

*The  Times'  nearly  200/.     The  journey,  ujh 

wards  of  400  miles  in  length,  was  performed  at 

the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

The  proprietorship  of  <  The  Times  *  is  said  to 
be  divided  into  sixteen  shares.  Of  this  number 
Mr.  Walter  is  generally  understood  to  have  held, 
if  be  do  not  now  hold,  nine.  It  has  been  very 
confidently  reported,  for  some  time  past,  that  he 
disposed  of  the  majority  of  his  shares  at  the 
time  of  the  ejection  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
in  1884,  to  the  Carlton  Club :  and  the  price  is 
said  to  have  been  150,000^  But  the  matter  is 
only  report:  no  one,  I  presume,  who  is  likely 
to  make  the  matter  public  knows  anything  €t 
the  predse  footing  on  whidi  *The  Times  ^  in 
tkis  respect  stands, 
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Thk  jounuJ  is  a  most  valuable  property.  Ite 
C0tiiiiated  worth  is  given  at  250,0001.:  its 
aimual  profits,  for  some  years  past,  are  supposed 
to  be  between  20,000t  and  30,0002. 

<  The  Hmes'  directly  employs,  in  one  way  or 
other,  nearly  one  hundred  individuak.  Hie 
number  of  compositors  alone  is  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  Including  the  conununications  of  cor- 
respondents from  every  part  of  the  country  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  not  perfaape 
a  number  which  appears  that  does  not  contain  a 
portion  of  the  manual  or  intellectual  labour  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals.  Supposbg 
therefore  the  paper  were,  by  some  extraordinaiy 
casualty,  suddenly  to  be  extinguished,  how 
great  would  be  the  number  of  families  who 
would  directly  suffer  from  the  circumstance! 

The  Mornikg  Herald  was  established  in 
1782,  and  was  for  some  time  the  great  rival  of 
<The  Tmies;'  but  *The  Morning  Chronicle' 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  its  principal  op- 
ponent There  are  few  journals  which  have  un- 
dergone greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  the 
<  Morning  Herald/  In  1820,  it  was  scarcely 
ever  seen  or  heard  of:  its  circulation  was  as  low 
as  1,400  copies  per  day;  and  it  was  only  pre* 
?ented  from  dying  altogether  by  the  advertise* 
mentSi  which  still  continued,   in  considerable 
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iuimbera,tofiiid  tibeirwqr  into  its  columiis.  It  be- 
gan to  attract  attention  at  the  time  I  haye  men- 
tioned, in  consequence  of  a  series  of  reports  of 
the  proceedings  in  BowHstreet  Office,  which  was 
then  commenced  in  it   These  reports  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  White,  now  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  also  one  of  the  editors,  and  were  remark- 
able for  their  humour.     Of  course  they  were^ 
for  the  most  part,  caricatures  of  what  actually 
transpired;   but  the  public  got  something  to 
laugh   at,  and  it  never  troubled  itself  about 
the  fidelity  of  the  representations.  They  appeared 
exclusively  in  *  The  Herald'  agreeably  to  an  ar- 
rangement  between   the    proprietors   and    the 
writer.  Those,  therefore,  who  wished  a  dish  of  fim 
to  be   served  up   with   breakfiast,    and   could 
afford  to  pay  sevenpence  for  it,  were  obliged  to 
procure  <  The  Herald.'    The  consequence  was, 
that  the  paper  rose  in  circulation  with  amazing 
rapidity.  In  the  short  space,  I  have  been  assured, 
of  little  more  than  a  year,  it  trebled  its  circular 
tion.   Another  accidental  circumstance  occurred 
some  time  after,  which  contributed  essentially 
to  raise  the  character  and  extend  the  circu* 
lation  of  the  paper.     The  property  was  divided 
into    sixteen    shares,     which    were    held    by 
several  proprietors*    One  of  them,  Mr.  Glas- 
aington,    having  disputed  with  the  late  Mr* 
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Thwaitoi»  who  hdd  a  Hugority  of  the  dbmti 
tbe  property  was  thrown  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  llie  managing  proprietors,  in  or^ 
der  to  exclude  Mr.  GlaEeingtOQ  firom  a  share  of 
the  profits — as  they  considered  his  conduct  to  be 
vexatious  in  the  extreme— threw  back  almost 
all  the  returns  on  the  paper  itself.  In  parlia- 
mentary and  law  reporting — ^in  expresses  from 
all  parts  of  the  country— and  in  procuring  with 
the  utmost  possible  expedition,  r^ular  corres- 
pondence from  all  the  leading  townsin  Europe^ — 
<<  The  Herald'  entered  into  a  spirited  competi- 
tion with  <  The  Times.'  The  result,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  that  the  paper  rose  with 
great  rapidity  both  in  reputation  and  circular 
tion ;  and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  yean, 
only  second  to  its  contemporary  of  Printing 
House  Square.  In  its  foreign  correspondence, 
*  The  Herald'  was  for  many  years  especially  dis* 
tinguished :  I  am  not  sure  that  this  department 
has  quite  sustained  its  previous  r^utation,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  politics  of  'The  Herald'  used  to  be  re- 
markable for  their  independence  of  party  spirit 
It  was  one  day  with  the  Tories,  and  the  next 
with  the  Whigs.  It  viewed  every  qnestiim  ac- 
cording to  what  the  editor  conceived  to  be  the 
justice  and  truth  of  that  question;  and  mrnn 
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spoke  its  sentiments  in  plain  and  straightforwaid, 
though  moderate  language.  A  better  specimen 
of  a  strictly  impartial  and  independent  journal 
than  ^  The  Herald*  afforded  some  years  ago»  I 
have  nerer  seen.  It  is  Junius,  I  think,  who 
speaking  of  the  view  he  took  of  some  particu- 
lar question,  eays — "  This  is  not  the  cause  of 
faction  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but 
the  common  interest  of  every  man  in  Britain." 
If  ever  the  words  were  true  of  any  English 
journal  more  than  another,  that  journal  was  the 
^  Morning  Herald '  some  years  since.  But  a 
change  has  of  late,  in  this  respect,  come  over  its 
spirit  For  at  least  two  years,  namely,  since  the 
ejection  of  the  Melbourne  Administration  in  1834^ 
its  tone  has  been  manifestly  Conservative.  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  with  its 
change  of  politics,  or  rather  with  its  becoming 
uniformly  what  it  only  was  occasionally  before,  it 
still  retains  the  character  it  has  had  for  many 
years  past,  of  being  moderate  and  measured  in 
its  language*  It  is  never  personally  abusive ; 
nor  does  it  indulge  in  wholesale  vituperaticm— * 
as  is  too  common  with  other  journals  of  all  par- 
ties— of  classes  of  men.  It  expresses  its  senti* 
meats  with  firmness  and  decision,  but  always  in 
terms  which  neither  individuals  nor  bodies  of 
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meuj  can  complun  of  as  coarse,  or  as  exoeeding 
the  limits  of  fair  discussion. 

<  The  Morning  Herald'  used  to  be  subjected 
to  a  greater  number  of  prosecutions  for  libels 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  London.  Thia» 
however,  was  not  always  for  objectionable 
original  matter;  but  in  taiany  cases,  for  its 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  public  meet- 
ings, where  a  bad  spirit  and  conflicting  interests 
existed  among  the  speakers.  *  The  Herald,'  in 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  such  meetingBt 
evinced  an  unusual  boldness.  It  was  equally  unin- 
fluenced by  fear  or  favour.  Hence  the  number 
of  actions  brought  against  it  about  seven  of 
eight  years  aga  For  some  years,  the  annual 
expenses,  I  believe,  of  such  actions,  including 
the  damages  given,  were  about  4,000/.  It  was 
only,  however,  in  a  very  few  instances  that 
the  parties  through  whose  speeches  or  commo* 
nications  the  aetionable  matter  found  its  wqr 
into  its  columns,  indemnified  it  for  the  expenaea 
it  incurred.  One  of  the  most  noble-minded  m* 
stances  of  this  kind  within  my  knowledge^  oe* 
eurred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Scales.  In 
his  usually  unguarded  manner  of  expreaafaig 
himself  when  speaking  of  a  political  opponent 
Mr#  Scales^  in  the  instance  in  question,  made 
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of  some  rerj  strong  language  in  reference  to 
a  gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recol- 
lect His  speech  was  reported  in  the  <  Morning 
Herald'  of  the  following  day,  and  immediately 
after,  the  oSended  party  entered  an  action  against 
tiie  proprietors  of  that  journal.  The  moment 
Mr.  Scales  was  apprised  of  the  circumstance, 
which  was  not  by  any  party  in  *The  Herald 
office,  but  through  the  law  reports  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  he  wrote  a  cheque  on  his  bankers, 
for  1,000/.,  which  he  enclosed  to  the  proprietors, 
accompanying  it  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
whatever  more,  if  any,  should  be  necessary  to 
bear  Ihem  harmless,  should  be  forthcoming. 
Hie  action  was,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  even* 
toally  abandoned  by  the  party  bringing  it 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  <  The 
Herald'  for  eight  or  ten  years  past  has  been  its 
humane  and  benevolent  spirit  In  advocating 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  it  has  always 
stood  foremost  amongst  its  contemporaries — 
oftentimes  alone.  One  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  has  been  afforded  by  its  conduct  on 
the  question  of  capital  punishments.  For  years 
has  it  laboinred  with  great  seal  and  ability— and 
laboured  too  with  marked  success — to  abate  the 
rigomr  of  our  critaiinal  jurisprudence.  It  has 
proved,  times  without  number,  and  by  a  surpass** 
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ing  variety  of  illustrations  and  of  fiftcts,  thaty 
putting  out  of  view  the  abstract  question  of  the 
justice  or  humanity  of  our  criminal  laws,  they 
are  impolitic  in  the  highest  degree,  having  only 
increased  the  very  crimes  they  were  intended  to 
repress.    Happily  the  legislature  is  beginning  to 
perceive,  what  is  not  only  the  dictate  of  a  sound 
philosophy,  but  is  demonstrable  by  facts—  that 
it  is  the  certainty  and  not  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment that  represses  crime.     Ere  long,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  our  statute  book  will  be 
purged  of  the  bloody  enactments  which  have  for 
so  many  centuries  stained  its  pages,  and  we 
shall   have  a  criminal  code  noore  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion — 
the  dictates  of  humanity — the  claims  of  justice 
— and  the   interests   of  a  sound  policy.     Mr. 
Sydney  Taylor,  the  well-known  Chancery  bar- 
rister, has  for  several  years  been  the  principal 
writer  of  the  leading  articles  in  ^  The  Morning 
Herald.     It  consists  with  my  private  know- 
ledge— and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning 
the  tact — that  to  his  pen  we  are  indebted,  for 
the  series  of  able  and  eloquent  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  that  journal  for  many  years 
past,  in  opposition  to  sanguinary  punishments. 
But  though  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  chief  ccmtributor 
of  the  leading  articles  which  appear  in    <  The 
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Morning  Herald,'  he  is  not^  Us  is  generally  sup- 
posed, itB  editor .  He  has  no  control  whatever 
dver  the  miscellaneous  matter  which  appears 
ki  its  columns;  nor  does  he  ever  go  tx>  the 
office. 

It  was  vely  currently  reported^  and  generally 
believed  about  two  years  since,  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  then  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  had  be- 
come the  entire  proprietor  ef  'The  Morning 
HerakL'  Even  the  price  alleged  to  have  been 
given,  was  confidently  named :  it  was  75,000/.  I 
do  not  believe,  though  I  am  aware  some  persons 
stiU  dOy  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment If  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  property  is 
now,  as  it  has  been  for  years  past,  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Thwaites. 

<  The  Morning  Herald''  has  an  oflbhoot  paper 
called  <The  Whitehall  Chronicle,'  published 
three  times  a  week.  The  stamps  for  botii 
are  taken  out  of  the  stamp  office^  without  dis- 
tioguishing  those  used  by  the  one  journal  from 
those  consumed  by  the  ^  otheiv  Hie  exact 
•mount  of  the  circulation  of  *  The  Herald»' 
therefore,  is  not  known;  but  I  learn  from  a 
private  source  that  it  exceeds  7,000  copies 
daily. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  late  Mr.  Thwaites  as 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  paper  before  his 
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death.  He  wto  also  the  managing  conductor 
for  some  years  before  that  event  And  a  more 
active  or  spirited  manager  of  a  public  journal 
has  seldom  been  known.  He  never  spared  any 
expense,  however  great,  if  he  thought  the 
character  of  the  paper  could  be  raised  in  pub- 
lic estimation  by  the  outlay.  And  not  only  did 
he  superintend  the  business  department  of  '  Hie 
Herald/  but  he  was  also  a  voluminous  writer  of 
its  leading  articles.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time  he 
was  the  writer  of  almost  all  the  leading  articles  of 
any  importance  which  appeared  in  it 

The  Morning  Chronicle  was  established  by 
a  party  of  gentlemen  in  1769.  Mr.  Woodfall,  the 
printer  of  Junius,  was  one  of  its  earliest  editors. 
Soon  after  its  establishment  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Perry,  who  was  not 
only  the  proprietor  bnt  editor,  till  his  death  in 
1828.  <  The  Morning  Chronicle"  was  for  a  long 
period  the  leading  metropolitan  joumaL  Mr. 
Perry  was  not  only  a  man  of  superior  talents 
himself  but  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  and  the  other  leading  Whigs,  for 
ttirty  or  forty  ypars  before  his  death.  He  had 
consequently,  through  their  means,  the  earliest 
access  to  all  important  information,  not  only  re- 
«pecting  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  Op- 
position, but  often  also  respecting  the  plans  of 
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the  Tory  Gorernments  of  his  day*  The  repu- 
tataon  of  ^The  Morning  Chronicle/  both  for 
leading  articles  and  early  accurate  information 
on  important  tjuestions,  was  at  this  time  very 
great ;  and  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  its 
steady  circulation  never  reached  4^500.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  add,  that  it  was  the  most  ex- 
tensively circulated  paper  in  the  country  at  the 
period  I  refer  to.  A  more  honourabte  or  noble- 
minded  man  than  Mr.  Perry  was  never  connect- 
ed with  the  newspaper  press  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  I  could  relate  many  instances  of  the 
high  and  honourable  feeling  by  which  he  was  at 
«U  times  actuated  as  the  editor  of  a  public  jour- 
nal He  always  held  himself  personally  responsi- 
ble for  everything  which  appeared  in  his  pa- 
per, whether  it  had  met  his  eye  before  its  in- 
sertion or  not  He  would  never  on  any  account 
submit,  not  even  on  the  advice  of  his  most  re- 
spected friends,  to  shelter  himself  from  personal 
responsibility  by  giving  up  the  authors  of  objec- 
tionable paragraphs,  even  when  these  found 
their  way  into  his  journal  without  his  know- 
ledge. He  fought  a  duel  on  one  occasion  with 
the  complaining  party,  rather  than  give  up  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  objectionable  pa- 
ragraph, though  he  had  never  seen  it  till  it  ap- 
peared in  pript.  His  notion  was,  that  the  pubGe 
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had  im  undoubted  right  to  see  that  no  improper^ 
attacks  should  be  made  on  men's  character  in  any 
newspaper,  without  their  having  an  opportunity 
of  demanding  an  apology,  or  personal  satisCactioD, 
from  the  proprietor.  He  conceived  it  was  no 
satisfaction,  and  could  be  no  atonement  to  the> 
injured  party,  that  the  matter  complained  of  had 
found  its  way  into  the  paper  through  an  over- 
sight :  the  injury  was  as  great  to  the  party  ta 
whom  the  paragraph  rebted,  when  it  was  insert^ 
ed  without  the  editor's  knowledge,  as  if  it  bad 
been  published  with  his  special  concurrence. 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  proprietor  to  have  servants 
under  him  who  should  take  care  that  no  wanton 
injury  was  done  to  any  one,  by  admitting  im* 
proper  matter  into  the  columns  of  his  papev. 
If  hi^  servants  neglected  their  duty,  he  had  the 
means  of  punishing  their  remissness  by  ceasing 
to  emplpy  them  any  longer;  but  the  aggrieved 
party  had  a  right  to  demand  reparation  from  the 
bead  of  the  establishment  With,  regard,  again,, 
to.  the  writers  of  objectionable  paragraphs,  be^ 
thought  he  could  not,  in  honour,  however  un<* 
justifiable  their  conduct,  give  up  their  names  to 
the  complainii^  party,  because  it  was  the  duty 
of  thp^e  in  his  employ  to  take  care  that  nothing 
improper  should  be  inserted  When  such  matter 
published,  it  %sai  practiqaUy  no  longer  that 
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of  die  writer;  it  became  (be  opinioiw  or  fee)^ 
11^  of  the  journal  in  wbieii  it  appeared. 

In  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perry, 
^  The  Morning  Chronicle '  was  sold  to  Mr.  C!e^ 
ment  for  40,000/L;  and  Mr.  Black— not  Dr. 
Black,  though  Cobbett  inrariahly  called  him  so 
— was  continued  as  editor,  having  conducted  the 
paper  in  the  interval  between  Mr.  Perry's  death 
aad  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clement 
Mr.  Black  was  the  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Perry, 
and  bad  for  many  years  been  a  reporter  on  the 
establishment  Latterly  he  wa^  I  believe,  as* 
Mtant-editor  to  Mr.  Perry. 

The  decidedly  Whig  principles  on  which  *Thc 
Morning  Chronicle'  had  uniformly  been  con* 
ducted  in  Mr.  Perry's  time,  continued  to  cha- 
racterise it  while  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cle^ 
ment  If,  indeed,  there  was  any  variation  in  its 
tone,  it  occasionally  verged  nearer  towards  mo- 
derate Radicalism.  Mr.  Black  is  understood  to 
have  had  no  restrictions  imposed  on  him  in  the 
condnct  of  the  paper;  he  had,  to  use  a  homely 
but  expressive  phrase,  "his  full  swing.**  .  The 
two  leading  topics  on  which  Mr.  Black  deligbtr 
ed,  for  some  years,  to  dwell,  were  the  "Aristo- 
cracy*' and  the  "Unpaid  Magistracy.''  ITiese 
two  dasses  he  attacked  with  a  remarkable  per<r 
tinacily,  though  always  without  any  coars^e$f 
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or  TiFuleDce.  Tbey  were  standing  topics  irilh 
him.  One,  indeed,  wpuld  have  thought  that,  IiIm 
Hannibal  on  the  altar  in  the  case  of  the  Ronumsi 
he  had  sworn  eternal  hostility  towards  thenu 

Mr.  Black^s  style  of  writings  at  the  period  I 
refer  to^  was.  much  too  philosophical  tobepopvir 
lar :   it  smelt  too  much  of  the  midnight  oil  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  million^    It  would 
have  been  much  better  adapted  to  the  magaanes 
or  quarterly  reviews,  than  to  the  columns  of  a 
daily  newspaper.     His  leading  articles  were  in- 
variably full  of    quotations    from  Locke  uad 
Leibnitz,  and   other  distinguished  metaphya- 
cians,  both  of  the  English  and  German  schools. 
Many  of  the  authorities  he  quoted  were  as  much 
unknown  to  nineteea  out  of  twenty  of  the  read- 
ers of  *Tbe  Chronicle,'  as  if  the  writers  had 
"philosophised"  in  another  planet  Most  people, 
therefore,  turned  away  from  Mr.  Black's  arti- 
cles:  they  wanted  the  requisite  courage  to  gc 
through  them.    And  even  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  encountered  their  perusal,  they  produced 
no  impression :  they  wanted  the  animation  and 
energy— declamation,  if  you  will — necessary  ioi 
newspaper  effect 

Mr.  Black  used  to  excite  ibe  surprise  of  every 
one  in  the  habit  of  reading  <  The  Chronicle,'  by 
the  readiness,,  the  felicity,  and  aptitude  of  tbQ 
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extracts  firom  worka  inaccessible  to  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on 
the  particular  view  which  he  took  of  any  public- 
question.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  any  other  in- 
fluential member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  diiSering,  de- 
livered a  speech  contadning  debateable  matter  o£ 
importance,  at  ten  or  elevea  o*clock  on  any  given- 
evening,  you  might,  judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, have  reasonably  enough  expected  an  an- 
swer to  that  speech,  of  a  column  and  a  half  in 
*The  Chronicle*  of  the  following  morning, — 'm 
which  answer  Mr.  Black,  not  trusting  to  the 
weight  of  his  own  arguments  alone,  would  press 
into  his  service  copious  appropriate  passages 
from  the  writings  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  they 
seemed  particular  favourites  with  him.  At  the 
period  I  refer  to,  the  leading  articles  of  '-ITie 
Morning  Chronicle'  were,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  from  Mr4  Black's  own  pen.  Mr.  Alba- 
ny  Fonblanque,  of  *  The  Examiner,'  had,  I  be- 
Ueve;,  about  that  time^  an  engagement,  which 
lasted  a  year,  with  'ITie  Morning  Chronicle/ 
With  the  exception  of  his  articles,  and  a  ca- 
sual contribution  from  some  Member  of  Parlia- 
menty  or  some  other  well-known  political  charac- 
ter of  weighty  the  leading  matter  was  all  written 
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by  Mr.  Black  himself.  'The  Cihromde'  is  m 
this  respect  very  differently  circumataiiced  now^ 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  by-and  bye. 

In  March  or  April,  1834^  Mr.  dement  cik- 
peeed  of  the  copyright  of  *The  Chronide.'  What 
the  sum  given  for  it  was,  has  never  transpired, 
although  a  variety  of  coujectures  have  been  ha- 
zarded— some  of  which  have  been  converted  into 
positive  statements — on  the  subject    Nor  hsfe 
the   names  of  all  the   parties  who  were  die 
joint  purchasers  of  '  The   Cbronicle'  become 
known,  even  up  to  the  present  mooienL    Mr. 
Eastbope,  a  gentleman  on  the  Stock  Exchange^ 
and  lately  Member  for  Southampton,  is  knowB 
to  have  been  the  most  extensive  of  the  new  pro- 
prietors.    The  Messrs.  Biddulph,  the  bankers 
of  Charing  Cross,  were  also  well  understood  to 
be  co-proprietors  with  Mr.  Easthope.     It  was 
stated  at  the  time  by  some  persons  that  Lord 
Durham  was  another   proprietor,   though  his 
name  was  not  to  be  r^stered  at  the  Stamp 
Office  as  such;  while  others  denied  as  positively 
that  he  had  any  interest,  even  the  most  remote, 
in  it, — adding  that  Mr.  Ellice,  the  Member  for 
Coventry,  was  the  gentleman  whose  name  shouU 
be  substituted  for  that  of  hts  Lordahipi     I  me»« 
tion  these  last  reportSf  which  were  corrent  at 
the  tiqae,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  tbfy 
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were  only  reports.  No  reason  was  ever  as- 
signed why  they  should  be  credited  With  re- 
gard to  the  present  proprietorship  of  *  The 
Morning  Chronicle,'  all  I  believe  that  is  known 
by  persons  not  immediately  interested,  is,  that 
the  Messrs.  Biddulph  have  disposed  of  their 
shares  in  that  journal ;  and  that  Mr.  Duncan, 
the  publisher,  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  Mr. 
Macgillivray,  late  of  the  Canadas,  have  become 
proprietors  since  the  former  gentlemen  disposed 
of  their  interest  in  it  Mr.  Easthope,  however, 
is  still  understood  to  be  the  largest  proprietor. 

The  proprietors  of  'The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle* have  expended  a  large  sum  in  fitting  up 
new  premises,  and  getting  new  and  more  exten- 
sive machinery^  for  printing  the  paper.  I  have 
heard  this  sum  mentioned  as  being,  ki  one  way 
or  other^  10,000/.  The  enlargement  of  the 
paper  must  also  have  incurred  a  very  great  ad- 
(titional  expense  to  the  proprietors.  A  very  great 
accession  of  literary  talent  has  likewise  been 
made  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  Mr.  Black  is 
still  the  leading  or  responsible  editor,  but  he  has 
now  a  number  of  stated  coadjutors.  Mr.  Albany 
Fonblanque,  of  '  The  Examiner,'  is,  or  very 
iately  was,  one  of  the  number, — though  not,  I 
believe,  in  the  habit  of  going  often  to  the  office. 
There  are  at  least  three — some  say  four — gen- 
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tlemen  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  foreign  and  sub- 
editors.  Mr.  M^Quin,  the  author  of  ^  A  Voyage 
up  the  Danube^'  and  one  of  the  editors  of  ^  The 
Dublin  Review/  had  for  some  time  the  charge 
of  the  foreign  department  of  ^  llie  Chronicle  f 
but  he  quitted  it  about  the  time  ^  The  Dublin 
Review'  commenced,  and  was  succeeded  by  t 
gentleman  who  had  been  on  the  reporting  esta- 
blishment of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hogarth,  the 
author  of  *  The  History  of  Music,'  a  work  (rf 
deserved  popularity,  was  for  nearly  eighteen 
months  a  sub-editor  of  *  The  Chronicle ;'  but  he 
is  understood  to  have  relinquished  the  office, 
though  he  still  writes  the  musical  criticisms,  and 
some  other  articles  of  a  light  nature.  Mr.  Black 
now  writes  comparatively  seldom  himself;  and 
when  he  does,  it  is  not  in  the  style  or  manner 
so  long  fsuniliar  to  the  readers  of  ^  The  Chro- 
nicle.' You  will  not  now,  once  in  twelve  months, 
see  the  names  of  Bacon,  or  Boyle^  or  Locke,  or 
Leibnitz,  or  Kant,  or  any  other  philosopher, 
quoted  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  any  parti- 
cular view  which  that  journal  takes  of  any  public 
question, — thoij^h  form^ly  the  names  of  these 
or  some  other  writers^  figured  in  the  columns 
of  almost  every  number  of  <  The  Chronicle.* 

Far  some  lime  after  *  The  Chronicle'  caini 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  proprietors,  they  isA 
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little  or  no  good  with  it,  and  its  prospects  were 
by  no  means  encouraging.  In  November,  18349 
however,  about  five  months  after  it  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Easthope  and  the  other  gentle- 
men whose  names  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  were  dismissed* 
Considerable  excitement  ensued  in  the  public 
mind;  and  ^The  Times'  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  die  embryo  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  *  The  Morning  Chronicle'  and  *  Morning 
Advertiser'  were  then  the  only  two  morning 
papers  which  identified  themselves  with  the 
ejected  Ministers,  and  with  Liberal  principles 
generally.  This  was  the  salvation  of  *  The 
Chronicle.'  It  rapidly  rose  in  circulation,  and 
increased  in  its  advertisements*  The  last  stamp- 
o£Sce  returns  give  it  a  circulation  of  about 
5,500  copies  per  day.  <  The  Chronicle,"  like 
<  The  Times'  and  <  The  Herald,'  has  also  ita 
branch  paper  t^ree  times  a  week.  Hie  latter 
journal  is  called  <  The  Eveniiig  Chronicle,'  and 
is  published  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. Its  circulation,  according  to  the  stamp* 
office  returns  just  referred  to,  is  about  1,200* 
The  latter  journal  is  under  the  editorial  m»- 
Bi^ement  of  Mr*  Gaapy^  for  many  years,  and 
VBtil  lately,  the  editor,  and  also  part-pnn 
prietor  of  '  Tlie  Sunday  Tunes*'     This  gen- 
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tleman  is  {aivourably  known  as  the  author 
of  several  novels,  which  he  wrote  some  years 
ago- 

The  Morning  Post  was  established  in  1771. 
It  was  for  many  years  a  paper  of  a  peculiar  kind 
It  was,  as  part  of  its  tide  professed  it  to  be,  the 
organ  of  the  fashionable  world.  It  showed  what 
Shakspeare  calls  ^^  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  its  form  and  pressure."  It  still  retains 
this  original  feature  in  its  character.  There  ifl» 
however,  this  difference: — formerly  it  was  a 
fashionable  record  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else, — always  of  course  excepting  its  advertise* 
ments:  now  it  embraces  a  wider  range.  It  is 
indeed  as  various  in  its  contents  as  any  of  its 
contemporaries. 

The  late  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  *  The  Morning  Post'  That  was  in 
his  younger  days,  and  before  he  had  risen  to 
that  eminence  which  he  attained  in  after  life* 
I  have  never  understood  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
either  distinguished  himself  or  raised  the  dift» 
racter  of  the  paper,  while  it  was  under  his  edk 
torial  control  The  late  Mr.  Roche^  one  of 
tbe  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  men  that 
ever  lived,  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  <  The 
Post'  in  18ia  Mr.  Roche  was  a  gentlemsn  ef 
highly-cultivated  mind,  as  is  abundantly  teetiM 
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by  his  posthumous  pieces,  as  well  as  by  his 
writings  as  a  journalist ;  and  be  contributed  es- 
sentially to  raise  the  character  of  *  The  Post' 
Mr.  Roche  quitted  that  journal  in  1827,  after 
conducting  it  for  fourteen  years,  and  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  *  New  Times.'  Mr.  Bid- 
dleston  succeeded  Mr.  Roche  as  editor  of  *  The 
Post' 

Until  1B2B,  *  The  Post'  was  very  limited  in 
its  size.  It  was  not  much  larger  than  <  The 
Courier''  or  *  Globe'  now  are.  Of  course  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an  effective  reporting 
establishment,  as  there  was  no  room  for  co- 
pious reports.  Consequently  the  parliamen- 
tary reports  which  appeared  in  *  The  Post* 
for  many  years,  were  no  better  than  mere  out- 
lines of  what  took  place  in  either  House.  At 
that  time,  however,  the  paper  was  enlarged 
to  about  the  same  size  as  the  other  morning 
journals,  and  an  able  and  numerous  corps  of 
reporters  was  engaged  for  it  Since  then  *  The 
Post'  might  justly  challenge,  in  the  article  of 
reportiiig,  a  comparison  with  any  of  its  morning 
contemporaries. 

It  is  often  stated  by  those  who  affect  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  private  affairs  of  the 
London  Newspaper  Press,  that  Mr.  Winthorp 
IVaed,  M.P.  for  Great  Yarmouth^  is,  and  has 
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been  for  f ome  years,  editor  of  *  The  Morning 
Post'  The  statement  is  altogether  groundles& 
Mr.  Praed  is  not  ncr  ever  was  editor  of  that, 
or,  I  believe,  any  other  journal.  It  is  true  that 
he  does  occasionally  write  leading  articles  for  it; 
but  he  never  goes  to  the  office,  nor  does  he  ex* 
ercise  the  slightest  controul  in  the  exclusion  or 
insertion  of  any  matter  whatever.  In  fact,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  he  knows  as  little  of  the  con- 
tents of  *  The  Post,'  until  its  regular  publica- 
tion, as  does  Mr.  Fergus  O^Connor.  Mr. 
Praed's  own  articles  are,  like  those  of  any  ether 
contributor,  liable  to  be  altered,  or  even  entirely 
rejected,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  editor.  This 
latter  fact  was  clearly  proved  by  implication, 
when  Mr.  Biddleston,  the  editor,  was  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords*  in  18*34,  in 
consequence  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
their  Lordships'  House  committed  while  attack- 
ing Lord  Brougham.  Mr.  Croker,  it  is  under- 
stood, occasicnally,  tnough  I  believe  \eTy  seldom 
of  late,  contributes  leading  articles  to  '  The 
Pest;'  so  do  ibeveral  members  of  Pailiamcnt, 
and  other  persons  cf  literary  distinction.  Public 
report  ascribes  the  letters  signed  **  Zeta  "  which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  for 
some  years  past,  to  Lord  Elleuborough.  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  either  to  contradict  or  confirm 
*he  statement 
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« Hie  Posf  is  ably  conducted.  In  point  of  con- 
sistency it  need  not  yield  to  any  paper,  daily  or 
weekJy,  in  the  metropolis.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if 
there  ever  has  been  a  more  consistent  political 
journal  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  It  has 
always  been  decidedly  Tory  in  its  opinions. 
Most  other  journals  have  varied,  more  or  less,- 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  complexion 
of  their  politics:  *  The  Post'  has  always  been 
the  same  amid  all  the  variations  in  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  many  change  of  Ministries  which 
have  taken  place,  since  its  establishment. 

*  The  Post'  is  conducted  with  much  gentle- 
manly feeling.  It  is  often  severe  in  dealing  with 
its  political  opponents;  but  its  severity  never 
degenerates  into  coarseness  or  personalities. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  journal  for 
acme  years  past,  has  been  the  attention  it  pays 
to  science,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  music,  &c 
It  devotes  much  more  space  to  these  topics  than 
4ny  of  its  morning  contemporaries. 

The  late  Mr.  Byrne  was  for  many  years  sole 
proprietor  of  *  The  Post,'  On  his  death,  two 
or  three  years  since,  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  his  family-  His  son  has  the  largest  interest 
itt  it,  and  occasionally  writes  for  its  columns. 
The  series  of  communications  which  appeared 
m  It  upwards  of  a  year  ago,  from  Germany  and 
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other  parts  of  the  continent,  were  from  his  pen, — * 
he  being  travelling  on  the  continent  at  that 
time. 

About  two  years  ago  the  circulation  of  *  The 
Post'  exceeded  3,000  copies.  It  has  suffered 
to  some  extent  of  late  from  the  circumstance  of 
<The  Times'  and  <  The  Herald'  identifying 
themselves  with  the  same  class  of  principles. 
Previous  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Ministry,  towards  the  close  of  1 834,  '  The  Post* 
was  the  only  recognised  organ  of  Tory  opinions 
among  the  morning  papers. 

The  circulation  of  *  The  Post,'  if  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  other  Morning  Journals, 
is  remarkably  select  Its  circulation,  indeed,  is 
almost  exclusively  among  the  very  highest 
classes  of  society.  Not  to  read  <  The  Post,* 
would  augur  an  exclusion  from  fashionable 
circles.  It  is  what  Shakspeare  calls  *^  the  glass 
of  fashion !"  Every  movement  in  the  fashionable 
world  is  carefully  chronicled  in  its  columns. 

The  Morniko  Advertiser  next  claims  my 
attention.  It  is  an  old-established  paper,  hav- 
ing made  its  daily  appearance,  as  regularly  as  the 
sun  has  risen,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was 
established  in  1794.  It  was  instituted  by  the 
body  of  Licensed  Victuallers,  whose  property  it 
«till  is.     Every  licensed  victualler  of  respecta* 
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bility,  may  become  a  proprietor  by  paying  three 
guineas — formerly  it  was  one — entrance  money, 
and  taking  in  the  paper  daily.  He  can  continue 
a  proprietor  and  receive  his  share  of  the  profits, 
though  he  may  have  retired  from  business,  if  he 
cither  contmues  to  take  the  paper,  or  pay  a 
certain  sum  annually  instead.  In  tliis  way  there 
are  upwards  of  3,000  proprietors  altogether. 
Its  financial  affairs  are  managed  by  a  committee 
of  licensed  victuallers,  chosen  at  certain  periods 
by  the  subscribers.  A  certain  portion  of  its 
profits  generally  go  to  the  support  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  children,  boys  and  girls,  of  decayed  or 
deceased  members  of  the  Society;  and  a  part 
is  always  applied  to  the  support  of  unfortu- 
nate members  themselves.  The  profits  of 
*  The  Advertiser'  have,  in  this  way,  done  incal- 
culable good.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls 
wbo  have  been,  firom  first  to  last,  supported 
and  educated  by  the  institution  belonging  to 
the  Society,  is  about  750.  And  lately  an- 
other institution,  intended  as  an  asylum  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  belonging  to  the  Society, 
was  built  To  the  exertions  of  *  The  Adver- 
tiser/ under  the  present  editor,  who  has  con- 
ducted it  for  the  last  nme*  years,  in  coi^uno- 
tioa  with  those  of  the  directors,  the  succeis 
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of  this  institution  is  to  be  attributed.  Every 
person  becoming  a  member  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Societj  must,  in  order  to  his  es- 
tablishing a  daim  to  be  elected  a  committee  man, 
or  to  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  institution, 
have  taken  in  *  The  Advertiser'  every  day  for 
three  years,  and  continue  to  take  it  in  ever  after, 
or  pay  a  corresponding  sum  to  the  funds  of 
the  institution.  His  neglecting  to  take  in  the 
paper,  even  for  a  single  day,  without  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  sum  in  question,  is^held  to  be  a 
forfeiture  of  all  title  to  any  advantage  from  the 
institution. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Anderson'^s  accession  to 
the  editorship  of  *  The  Morning  Advertiser,'  it 
had  been  conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years  by 
Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Frankhn  is  still  alive ;  and 
is,  I  doubt  not,  the  oldest  person  connected  with 
the  London  Pres»;  for  he  is  in  his  eighty«sixth 
year. 

I  question  if  the  annals  of  the  newspaper 
press  can  furnish  an  instance  of  a  journal  having 
so  rapidly  improved,  in  every  respect,  as  *  The 
Morning  Advertiser'  has  done  under  its  present 
editorship.  Tea  years  ago  it  only  contuned 
four  short  and  narrow  columns  on  each  page^ 
and  the  matter  of  these  was  set  up  in  large 
types :  now  it  is  aa  large  as  any  of  the  momisg 
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papers,  with  the  single  exception  of  <  The  Morn- 
ing  Chronicle/     I  am  sure — ^for  it   is  chirff 
printed  in  a  small  close  type — it  now  contains 
three   times  the   quantity  of  matter  it  did  in 
1826.     Then  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
leading  articles,  heyond  a  mere  summary  of  what 
was  transpiring  in  the  political  world :    now  it 
has  daily  two  or  three  leading  articles  on  every 
passing  topic  of  puhlic  interest, — which  articles 
need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those 
Off  any  of  its  contemporaries.     In  1826  there  was 
only  one  editor:    now  two  gentlemen  regularly 
assist  the  present  editor.     Then  it  had  only 
three  pariiamentary  reporters :  now  it  has  eleven. 
Then  it  never  had  any  sources  of  information  of 
its  own,  hut  was  always  obliged  to  give  anything 
important  the  next  day,  from  the  other  papers ; 
now  it  has  ample  means  of  procuring  early  in- 
formation for  itself.     In  many  cases,  indeed,  it 
has  been  the  first  among  its  contemporaries  to 
communicate  important  intelligence  to  the  pub* 
lie.     It  has  now  its  foreign  correspondence ;  and 
expresses,  like    its  contemporaries,  reports  of 
the  proceecfings  of  interesting  public  meetings^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,— without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  expense  incurred. 

Of  late  years,  •  The  Advertiser*  has  devoted 
much  of  its  space  to  matters  connected  with  &* 
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terature,  science,  the  fine  arts,  &c.     The  conse* 
quences  of  these  great  and  manifold  impTove* 
ments  have  been  such  as  was  to  be  expected. 
First,  the  character  of  the  paper  has  been  raised, 
and  secondly,  the  circulation  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased.   The  circulation  of  *  'ITie  Advertiser*  is 
now  about  5,000  copies.      And  what   it  once 
gains  it  scarcely  ever  loses.     Its  circulation  is 
the  most  steady  of  any  paper  in  London,     In 
fact,   it  can  scarcely  ever  experience   any  of 
those  sensible  fluctuations  to  which  other  jour- 
nals are  subject     I  have  just  mentioned  that 
its  circulation  has  materially  increased  of  late: 
it  has   been    steadily  increasing  for  the    last 
eight  years,  and  very  rapidly  since  its  recent 
enlargement     It  is  still,  I  understand,  rising  in 
circulation.    It  is  understood  that  more  than  one 
member  of  the  present  Cabinet,-  and  several 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  occasion- 
ally contribute  to  its  columns.     It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  an  article  which  appeared  respecting^ 
Mr.  O'Connell,  about  a  year  since,  created  an 
imusual  sensation  in  consequence  of  its  bemg 
tmivevsally  ascribed  to  Lord   Brougham^  and 
that  his  lordship  took  the  trouble  of  publicly 
stating  that  it  was  not  vrritten  by  him.    The 
article  was  not  written  by  his  Lordship;  but,  if 
1 9Bi  not  ipistaflken^  it  was  one  of  a  series  whieiv 
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about  that  time,  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a 
person  of  great  distinction  in  the  political  world. 
^  The* Advertiser'  is  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent journaL  It  has  always  identified  itself  widi 
the  interests  of  the  people  without  regard  to 
party  considerations.  Its  consistency,  and  its 
decidedly  liberal  tone,  have  largely  contributed 
to  invest  it  with  a  power  over  the  metropolitan 
^  masses  **  which,  I  believe,  is  not  possessed  by 
any  of  its  daily  contemporaries.  It  distinguished 
itself  at  the  time  the  Melbourne  Administration 
was  overthrown,  in  1834,  by  the  decisive  stand 
it  made  in  favour  of  Liberal  principles.  On  the 
morning  after  that  overthrow,  it  felicitously  de* 
clared  it  would  *<naii  its  flag  to  the  mast"  of  Re* 
form.  Its  vigour  and  decision  on  that  occasion 
were  not  only  beneficial  to  the  popular  cause,  but 
of  great  service  to  itself.*^  At  that  great  crisis  the 
public  stood  in  peculiar  need  of  an  honest  and 


*  I  may  mention^  as  a'  proof  of  the  estimation  iv. 
which  the  serTices  of  '  Th«  Monting  Advertiser '  were 
held  at  that  eventful  period,  that  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  public  dmner^  at  which  160  gentlemen  were 
present^  including  several  of  the  Metropolitan  Mem. 
bers, — was  giren  to  the  Editor ;  on  which  occasion  a 
splendid  silver  cup  and  cover,  worth  fifty  guineas,  were 
presented  to  him  as  an  expression  of  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  those  rervices.    Mr.  Blake  celebrated  the  f  ir^ 
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unflinciiing  advocate;  and  they  found  sudi  an 
advocate  in  ^  The  Morning  Advertber.' 

Last  of  all  among  the  morning  papers  comes 
<  The  Public  Ledger.^    Were  mere  antiquity 

cumstance  in  the  following  song,  which  was  sung  on 
the  occasion  amidst  the  greatest  applause : — 

When  the  State's  noble  vessel^  by  Tories  betray'd. 

Forsook  her  bright  course  and  dishonoured  became, 

When  the  slaves  of  corruption  their  '  Standard '  dia- 

play'd, 

And  '  The  Times  *  struck  her  colours  and  blighted 

her  fame. 

Though  the  storm  howFd  around,  as  the  fierce  battlt 

rose 
Twizt  the  Sons  of  Reform  and  fair  Liberty's  foes. 
There  was  one  gallant  bark  that  still  smii'd  at  the  blast. 
For  her  pilot  so  staunch  "  nail'd  her  flag  to  the  mast/' 
And  defied  ev'ry  foe  to  assail  her. 

Let  the  Cup  then  with  wine  to  our  Pilot  o'erflow. 
May  he  long  at  the  helm  of  our  vessel  preside  ; 
May  his  broadsides  strike  terror  to  each  Tory  foe. 
And  the  pole-star  of  Freedom  be  ever  his  guide. 
Though  the  battle  still  rages,  yet  undaunted  our  crew. 
With  our  Pilot  so  steady-— our  Officers  true — 
Still  we'll  fight  our  trim  ship  till  the  danger  is  pa&t. 
With  the  colours  of  Reform  firmly   "nail'd  to  the 
mast," 
And  defy  all  the  world  to  assail  herl 
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to  r^ulate  the  claims  of  a  journal  to  priority  o. 
notice,  *  The  Public  Ledger'  ought  to  have  had 
precedence  of  *  The  Times*  and  its  other  monv 
ing  contemporaries;  for  it  is  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  London.  It  was  established  so  far 
back  as  1758. 

Goldsmith,  and  several  other  persons  who 
afterwards  acquired  great  literary  reputation,  ^ 
commenced  their  career  by  writing  for  the  early 
numbers  of  *  The  Public  Ledger.*  This  journal 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in  which  the 
Letters  of  Junius  originally  appeared.  This  is  a 
mistake.  It  was  *  The  Public  Advertiser,'  an 
altogether  different  paper,  and  established  many 
years  after  *  The  Ledger,*  that  first  gave  publi- 
city to  the  Letters  of  Junius.  For  some  time 
*  The  Ledger*  was  the  "  leading  journal." 

But  it  is  with  newspapers  as  with  everything 
else :  they  experience  the  general  mutability  of 
the  world.  And  what  a  change  is  here  !  It  is 
now  scarcely  ever  heard  of:  but  comparatively 
few  even  of  the  people  of  London  are  aware  of 
its  existence.  It  is  not  quoted  by  any  of  its  con* 
temporaries,  except  •  The  Standard,'  above  once 
in  five  or  six  months.  Its  circulation,  according 
to  the  last  newspaper  stamp-office  returns,  did 
not  give  a  tlaily  average  of  above  350  copies.  It 
is  read  only  among  a  certwn  class  of  city  me^f 
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diantoy  and  in  some  public-bouses  in  Wapping; 
The  former  read  it  for  its  commercial  intellir 
gence;  the  latter  for  its  shipping  informatioiu 
These  are  tbe  two  grand  features  of  the  paper. 
Its  information  on  both  points  is,  perhaps,  more 
copious  than  that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries. 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  copy  ever  finds  its 
way  westward  of  Temple  Bar.  I  will  engage 
for  it  that  nooe  of  my  readers  recollect  bar- 
ing met  with  it  on  the  Westminster  side  of  the 

aty. 

*  The  Public  Ledger'  is  chiefly  supported  bf 
its  advertisements.  To  its  colimms  a  certain 
class  of  advertisements,  for  many  years  given 
under  the  incomprehensible  head  of  ^'  Sales  by 
the  Candle,*^  are  secured.  These  advertisements 
relate  to  auctions  of  hides  of  leather,  pipes 
of  wine,  boxes  of  oranges,  lu*ge  quantities  of 
tallow,  logs  of  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  grocery 
goods.  They  are  secured  to  *  The  Ledger' 
exclusively  in  consequence  of  the  adyerdsers  be- 
ing members  of  some  society  or  sodeties  which 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  paper.  Mr. 
Alderman  Crowther  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  parties  most  deeply  interested  in  <  The  Pub- 
lic Ledger.*  For  a  long  time  past  the  property 
has  been  let  for  a  given  term  of  years  to  the 
highest  biddei^ — the  same  as  if  at  were  a  form  or 
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house.  Some  years  ago  the  lessees  were  Messrs^ 
Richards  and  HarwoocL  When  they  got  pos- 
sessbn  of  it,  it  was  a  good  property.  For  some 
time  they  cleared  between  700/.  and  8001.  per 
annum  by  it  It  was  got  up  at  remarkably  litde 
expense.  I  believe  there  were  only  one  or  two 
parliamentary  reporters,  at  a  trifling  salary,  on 
it,  and  the  managers  scarcely  eirer  paid  for  any 
other  matter.  The  dimensions  of  the  journal, 
too,  were  limited,  and  the  type  large.  The  cir- 
culation then  was  about  800.  Since  that  time, 
however^  it  has  been  gradually  falling,  until  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist  The  politics  of  ^  The 
Ledger'  were  then  of  a  neutral  character.  Its 
motto  was,  **  Open  to  all  parties — influenced  by 
none."  The  property  passed  eventually  out  of 
Mr.  Richards^  and  Mr.  Harwood*s  hands,  and, 
at  the  close  of  1832,  or  beginning  of  1833^  Mr. 
Matlaheu  became  the  lessee,  at  a  rent  of  2002. 
per  annum.  He  enlarged  the  paper — ^gave  to 
its  politics  a  decidedly  Tory  complexion — and 
made  great  exertions  and  incurred  considerable 
expense,  with  a  view  to  raising  its  character  and 
increasing  its  circulation.  The  money,  labour, 
and  talent,  however,  expended  on  it  were  all 
loet ;  and  Mr.  Matlalieu,  after  conducting  it  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  months,,  threw  up  the  eon- 
eem.    The  proprietors  carried  it  on»  at  tfieir 
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own  expense  for  some  time:  when  other  proprie- 
tors, headed  hy  the  late  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  the  then 
largest  proprietor  of  *  The  TVue  Sun/  engaged 
with  it.  The  title  was  changed  to  that  of  *  The 
Morning  News,'  and  the  paper  was  printed  at 
*  The  True  Sun*  office.  Mr.  Stevens,  previ- 
ously  a  reporter  on  *  The  Sim,'  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  *  The  Morning  News ; '  but 
it  excited  no  more  interest  than  before.  It  was 
impossible,  indeed,  it  cauld  have  done  so ;  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  original  political  dis- 
cussion was  never  given  in  its  columns.  Had 
the  paper  at  that  time  been  conducted  with  spi- 
rit and  talent,  I  think  it  was  likely,  under  the 
new  name,  and  with  the  advantages  under  whidi 
it  was  printed  at  *  The  True  Sun '  office,  to  have 
done  some  good.  In  less  than  twelve  months 
another  change  took  place  in  the  lesseesbip  of 
the  paper.  Some  of  the  parties  went  out,  and 
others,  headed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Pirie,  came  in. 
llie  title  of  *  The  Morning  News '  was  now 
dropped,  and  that  of  *  The  Public  Ledger'  re- 
sumed.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  same  par- 
ties, and  Mr.  Stevens  continues  editor.  It  is 
laboriously  sub-edited  by  Mr.  Harwood,  formerly 
one  of  the  lessees.* 

•  While  these  sheets  are  going  through  the  press, 
the  UUe  of  *  The  Public  Ledger'  has  been  discontiDued, 
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These  are  the  Morning  Papers.  It  is  wortlijr 
of  remark,  that  the  youngest  of  them  has  been 
in  existence  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  nu- 
merous efforts  which  have  been  made  during  the 
lapse  of  this  long  period  to  establish  morning 
papers,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  in  almost 
every  instance  been  attended  with  a  very  seri- 
ous pecuniary  loss  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
them. 

The  task  of  conducting  a  morning  journal  of 
large  circulation  and  influence,  is  a  most  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  one.     The  time  for  getting 
up  each  successive  number  is  of  necessity  short: 
hence  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  the  editor 
are  increased     He  is  often  obliged  to  decide  on 
the  insertion  or  rejection  of  matter,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment     Then  there  is  such  an  amazing 
quantity  to  examine  and  select  from.    That,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  so  little  matter  per- 
sonally injurious  to  individuals,  or  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  society — for  abundance  of  such  mat- 
ter daily  comes  before  an  editor — should  find  its 
way  into  our  leading  morning  papers,  is  really 
sm'prising.     Nothing  but  a  sort  of  intuitive  sa- 
gacity on  the  part  of  their  conductors  can  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance.     No  one  not  inti- 

and  that  of  *  Tht  Constitutional '  substituted.    Some 
alterations  have  also  taken  place  in  the  proprietorship. 
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mately  acquainted  with  the  newspaper  press  of 
London,  can  have  any  notion  of  the  laborious- 
ness  of  the  task  of  reading  the  communications 
sent  by  correspondents,  alone.    If  I  recollect 
rightly,  <  The  Times'  once  mentioned,  two  or 
three  years  since,  that  on  some  occasions  of  great 
public  excitement  as  many  as  from  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  were  addressed 
to  the  editor  daily.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
letters  addressed  to  newspaper  offices  are  written 
in  so  bad  a  hand,  that  to  compel  a  person  to 
read  them  faiiiy  through  would  be  as  great  a 
punishment    as   one's   most  inveterate  enemy 
could  wish  to  inflict     Of  course,  the  editor  of 
^  The  Times '  could  not  be  expected  to  read 
such  a  quantity  of  letters  himself;  that,  indeed, 
would  be  physically  impossible  in  the  time  al- 
lowed, even  supposing  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do ;  but  much  of  his  time  is  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  such  cases,  in  listening  to  the  representa- 
tions made  by  his  assistants  respecting  the  eon* 
tents  of  particular  communications;  and  much 
judgment  is  required  to  decide  on  those  whidx 
shall  be  rejected  or  inserted,  or  remarked  upon 
in  leading  articles. 

Then,  again,  much  of  the  time  of  the  editor 
of  a  morning  paper  is  consumed  by  interviews 
with  persoxi9  who  call  on  him  on  the  business  o( 
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the  paper.  It  may  be  that  the  object  of  their 
visit  is  to  ask  that  some  portion  of  his  columns 
should  be  appropriated  to  bring  into  notice  some 
society,  or  cause,  or  other  thing,  in  which  the 
person  applying  is  individually,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  interested.  Of  course,  however, 
the  pretext  is  that  the  public — a  personage  in 
whose  behalf  every  one  professes  to  feel  a  prodi- 
gious interest— and  not  the  individual,  will  be 
benefited  by  compliance  with  the  request  which 
he  makes.  The  modesty,  or  cool  assurance  —  I 
know  not  which  is  the  best  term — which  is 
displayed  in  such  cases,  exceeds  anything  of 
which  any  one  but  an  editor  can  form  any  idea. 
And  yet  the  oiBce  he  holds  and  the  station  he 
occupies  in  society,  dooms  him  to  the  necessity 
of  hearing  all  such  applications  and  requests, 
with  as  much  politeness  as  if  the  parties  were 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  land, 
come  to  invite  him  to  dinner^ 

But  these,  irksome  and  inconvenient  though 
they  be,  are  not  the  most  annoying  interviews 
which  an  editor  has  to  encounter  in  his  sanctum 
sanctortim.  A  still  more  unpleasant  kind  are 
tl)ose  in  which  the  parties  have  come  to  com- 
plain of  some  real  or  supposed  injury  done  them 
by  the  paper,  and  to  demand  that  the  atnende 
ionarabie  be'  made  in  the  publicatioB  of  the 
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folbwing  day.     You  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
save  yourself  the  annoyance  which    the    first 
class  of  visitors  would  inflict  on  you,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  see  them.     But  a  **  Not  within/'  or  a 
"  Cannot  be  seen  just  now,**  or  any  other  expe- 
dient, will  not  avail  you  in  the  latter  case.    The 
parties  are  furious:   they  are   smarting  under 
some   wound    you    have— quite    unconsciously 
it  may  be — inflicted  on  them;  and   they  will 
take  no  denial.     They  must  see  the  editor,  or 
the  Aeditor,— just  as  the  outraged  parties  have 
been  taught  the  pronunciation   of   the  word; 
and  if  you  shut  the  door  against  them  you  will 
soon  find  you  gain  nothing  by  the  step.     What- 
ever truth  there  may  he  in  the  proverb  in  other 
cases,  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle, 
the  poor  editor  finds  it  is  all  a  fiction  in  so  far 
as  his  sanctum  is  concerned    To  shut  the  door 
against  a  ptrty  an  editor  has  offended,  who 
comes  to  seek  for  reparation,  is  the  surest  way 
he  could  take  to  have  it  broken  in  pieces,  and 
most  probably  his  own  head  into  the  bargauu 

None  but  an  editor  of  a  morning  paper  him- 
self, can  have  any  idea  of  the  annoyance  and  in- 
terruption to  his  business  which  are  caused  by 
parties  intruding  on  bun  about  matters  of  triflisfg 
importance.  Not  only  is  his  time  uselessly 
watted,  but  the  train  of  bis  thoughts  in  wiitiiig 
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18  Stopped,  and  it  is  twenty  to  one  if  he  gets  into 
as  happy  a  train  again. 

The  editor  of  a  rooming  paper  is  subject  to 
countless  other  annoyances  arising  from  circum- 
stanches  connected  with  the  office,  which  would 
not  be  very  well  understood  by  the  public,  though 
I  were  to  detail  them.  Mistakes  are  every  hour 
occurring  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  paper,  for  which  the  editor  is  held 
responsible  by  the  proprietors,  and  for  which  he 
IB  blame:!  by  the  public,  though  they  are  entirely 
the  result  of  the  negligence  or  defective  judg- 
ment of  some  subordinate.  The  unfortunate 
editor  has  not  only  to  answer  for  his  own  sins, 
but  for  those  also  of  the  whole  establishment 
He  is  a  sort  of  scape-goat  for  the  transgressions 
of  ail  below  him.  If  a  correspondent  in  Dub- 
lin, Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  the  Anti- 
podes, or  anywhere  else,  happen  to  fall  into  an 
error — no  matter  how  unimportant — the  iil-fated 
editor  may  rely  on  it  that  some  lynx-eyed  reader 
will  discover  it,  and  make  a  pompous  parade  of  his 
superior  discernment  in  so  doing.  He  will  also 
visit  the  editor  with  his  unmeasured  indignation 
for  allowing  it  to  escape.  Ifa  reporter  has  miscon- 
ceived some  expression  of  one  of  our  legislative 
oralora,  who  chooses  either  not  to  make  himself 
hettd  at  ail,  or  in  disregard  ol  Hamlet's  advice 
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to  the  players,  so  <<  mouths  his  words,"  that  it  is 
unpossible  for  any  one,  however  great  his  powers 
of  attention,  to  comprehend  what  he  says,— all  the 
blame  is  attached  to  the  editor,  and  he  is  accord- 
ingly abused  by  the  M.  P.  If  a  compositor 
makes  a  typographical  error  whicli  escapes  the 
corrector  of  the  press,  in  the  advertisement  of 
some  "  Maid  of  All-work  "  who  wants  a  place, 
and  ''  who  can  have  an  undeniable  character  from 
the  situation  she  has  left,"  tliere  could  not  be  a 
fairer  ground  for  "pulling  up"  the  editor.  It  is 
true  her  Maidship  does  not  do  it  herself;  for  a 
very  good  reason— she  cannot,  not  having  been 
visited  by  the  schoolmaster  though  so  long, 
abroad ;  but  then  she  is  acquainted  with  some 
footman  who  can  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  making 
hieroglyphics,  and  can  spell  one  word  accurately 
in  twenty ;  and  nothing  can  afford  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  become  the  medium  of  convey- 
ing Sally's  indignation  to  the  ^hey^torJ  Nay, 
if  even  the  machine-men  and  the  devil — I  mean 
of  course  the  printer  s  devil— do  their  work  slo- 
venly, the  public  visit  in  tbetr  own  minds,  if 
ibey  do  not  express  it^  their  indignation  on  the 
hapless  head  of  the  editor.  He  ia  abused  eveiy* 
where  and  by  everybody.  Ev^ry  donkey  oon* 
oeives  husiself  privileged  to  have  a  fling  at  him. 
In  thb  respect  be  ia  wprse  off  dian  tiie  lion  ia 
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tbe  fable ;  for  the  ass  did  not  kick  him  till  he 
"was  dead,  and  therefore  the  noble  animal  was 
insensible  of  the  indignity  offered  him.  The  poor 
editor  gets  all  his  kicks  while  alive. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  annoyances  to 
vliich  an  editor  is  subject  There  are  others 
innumerable,  which  arise  from  sources  altogether 
different  If  there  be  a  human  being  in  the 
world  who  is  entitled  to  speak  about  the  impos- 
sibility of  pleasing  everybody,  that  personage  is 
the  newspaper-editor.  His  hourly  experience, 
indeed,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  maxim,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody.  He  has 
prcU  reason  to  be  thankful  if  he  do  not  rf/splease 
everybody ;  for  if  he  please  his  readers  in  one 
Tcspect,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  if  he  do  not 
offend  them  in  some  other.  The  Radical  is  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  to  see  *The  Chronicle* 
cr  *The  Examiner'  abusmg  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
tat  then  why  does  the  editor  give  Sir  Robert 
Peel  credit  for  being  a  man  of  distinguished 
talents,  and  of  admirable  business  habits  ?  The 
Tory  luxuriates  in  hearing  *The  Times'  or 
*':rhe  John  Bull'  calling  Mr.  O'Connell  "the 
big-beggarman,'*  «  a  ruflSan,'*  and  all  manner  of 
Dad  names :  but  then,  what  business  had  the 
editor  to  admit  in  the  same  breath,  that  some  of 
tae  Whig-Radical  Ministers  were  men  of  talent 
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and  moral  worth  ?  It  were  all  very  well  if  the 
readers  of  the  papers  would  only  he  contented 
with  feeling  in  their  own  minds  dissatisfied  with 
an  editor's  conduct  because  he  does  not  happen 
to  "go  the  whole  hog"  with  them  in  everything; 
for  in  that  case,  ignorance  would  prove  WIfs  to 
him.  But  the  evil  is,  they  are  not  content  with 
nursing  this  dissatisfaction  in  their  own  breasts; 
no,  nor  in  expressing  it  to  others ;  but  thej'  must 
needs  either  ** apprise"  the  editor  of  it  them- 
selves, or  mention  it  to  someone  of  his  ten  thou- 
sand excessively  good-natured  friends,  who,  they 
are  sure,  will  do  it  for  them. 

Tlicn  there  is  the  diflSculty  of  pleasing  readers 
whose  tastes  and  principles  are  "wide  as  the 
poles  asunder.**'  What  excites  the  admiration  of 
one  reader,  appears  to  another  to  display  the 
worst  taste  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  "Why  do 
you  not  devote  more  of  your  space  to  literary 
and  scientific  subjects  ?"  writes  one  critic  *•  If 
you  take  up  so  much  of  your  columns,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  important  matter,  with  subjects 
which  are  fit  only  for  magazines  and  other  lite- 
rary works,  I  must  discontinue  taking  your 
paper  any  longer,"  writes  another  personage, 
signing  himself,  of  course,  like  the  first,  "A 
Constant  Reader."  What  is  the  editor  to  do 
amidst  such  conflicting  representations  ?    Fcr  a 
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while  he  is  perplexed,  but  at  last  he  finds  faim* 
eelf  obliged  to  act  as  exclusively  on  his  own 
judgment,  as  if  he  bad  no  ^*  constant  readers'* 
whose  wishes  and  tastes  he  was  bound  to 
consult 

But  of  all  the  endless  sources  of  annoyance 
which  beset  the  path  of  an  editor,  that  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  communications  of  amateur  corres- 
pondents of  his  "  valuable  joumal,'*'  is  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest.  The  badgering  to  wliich 
these  personages  subject  him,  were  enough, 
though  everything  else  were  smooth  as  the  un- 
rufl9ed  stream,  to  make  him  curse  his  destiny. 
ITiey  arc  the  most  unreasonable  and  unmanage- 
able class  of  animals  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If 
their  communications  are  rejected,  the  editor  is 
set  down  as  the  greatest  dolt  in  Christendom,  and 
he  may  expect  next  day  to  be  told  that  he  is  so. 
When  the  communication  M-as  sent,  a  little  flat- 
tery was  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  paving  the 
way  for  the  insertion  of  the  article ;  the  journal 
in  whose  columns  the  amateur  sought  to  shine, 
was  incomparably  the  best  extant :  now  it  is  the 
vilest  and  dullest  print  which  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  In  rejecting  the  commtmication  the 
editor  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  he  is 
unfit  for  his  office :  he  has  compromised  the  in- 
teresib  oi  the  proprietors,  and  ought  to  be  dia* 
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missed  forthwith.  If  the  editor  accepts  the  oonw 
munication,  but  is  obliged  from  a  press  of  ma^^ 
tcr  to  delay  the  insertion  for  a  short  time,  the 
amateur  correspondent  writes  complaining'  of  the 
postponement,  and  worrying  the  luckless  editor 
as  much  about  it,  as  if  the  destinies  of  the  world 
were  dependent  on  its  publication*  Every  such 
correspondent  always  looks  on  his  own  commu- 
nications as  the  most  important  matter  which 
could  find  its  way  into  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper ;  and  feels  a  supreme  contempt  for  the 
judgment  of  an  editor  who  could  insert  an  ac- 
count of  a  French,  or  any  other  revolution,  id 
preference. 

These  and  innumerable  other  annoyances  are 
the  lot  of  the  editor  of  a  popular  public  jonmaL 
.  Of  his  course,  it  may  with  much  more  truth  be 
said  than  it  can  be  of  that  of  true  love — it  never 
does  "  run  smooth."  He  is  emphatically  a 
doomed  man.  And  what  aggravates  the  misery 
of  his  situation,  is  the  circumstance  of  his  seeing 
no  prospect  of  deliverance  from  it  When  Camp- 
bell sung  so  sweetly  of  Hope  as  being  the  inhe- 
ritance^of  every  descendant  of  Adam,  he  entirely 
forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  there  existed  a 
class  of  men  called  editors  of  morning*  papef& 

•  Of  course  the  same  observations  apply-  to  a  g^reatet 
or  lest  extent^  in  the  case  of  all  neM  spaper..editora  ;  bat 
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He  may  ftpeeukte  aboot  tbe  blcsetng  of  liope; 
but  It  is  a  blessing  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
frooi  experienee.  "*  Hope  that  cometh  to  all, 
esmeth  not  to  him.*'  When  a  person  is  installed 
in  the  oftce  of  editor  of  a  rooming  paper,  his 
mmd,  if  he  have  any  notion  of  the  duties  he  has 
undertaken  to  discharge,  caimot  fiul  to  conjure 
op  the  recoUectR>n  of  Dante'^s  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion or?er  the  gates  of  hell -^  All  hope  abandon 
ye  who  enter  here  T  Every  day  brings  with 
it  its  own  calamities.  He  has  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  even  one  hour*s  respite.  Hb  woee 
can  only  end  with  his  editorial  existence. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  unseasonablenees 
of  the  hours  at  which  the  editor  of  a  moraing 
paper  has  to  perform  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  him.  He  goes  to  the  office  about  seven 
or  eight  o'clock.  Until  ten  or  eleven^some- 
times  later— he  is  usually  employed  in  seeing 
parties  on  business,  examining  conmnnications, 
or  att^iding  to  other  matter  of  minor  moment 
It  is  after  that  time  that  his  more  ardnons  and 
important  labours  commence;  so  that  when 
other  people   are   about  to  retire  to  rest,  he 

Ih^  spply  with  a  peculiar  ibrce  to  those  who  have  the 
management  of  morning  papers,  because  of  their  esta- 
blishments being  much  more  extensive,  itiild  the  euite- 
rial  duties  much  msre  onerooe. 

VOL.   II.  £ 
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IB  beginning  to  •*  cudgel"  a  leading  article  out 
of  his  brains,  wherewith  to  instruct  and  amuse 
the  metropolitan  worlds  on  Ae  morrow.  Betweea 
eleven  and  two  o'clock  the  editor  of  a  morning 
paper  is  usually  hardest  at  work  for  his  readers; 
a  period  at  which  most  of  them  are  firmly  locked 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

I  have  often  been  led  into  a  train  of  curious 
ejections  when  I  have  had  oecasi<m  to  be  in 
his  private  room  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  there  seen  him,  "alone  in  his 
glory,*'  busily  engaged  in  inditing  an  article, 
bearing  sensiUy,  it  might  be,  on  the  destinies 
of  his  country,  if  not  on  those  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Oftentimes  the  editor  of  a  morning  journal 
does  not  get  to  bed  till  half  the  world  are  out  of 
theirs;  sometimes  not  at  alL  Of  all  men  in 
the  world,  it  can  be  said  of  the  editor  of  a  morn- 
ing paper  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  he  does 
jiot  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  The  little  sleep  he 
does  get,  is  disturbed  by  the  more  than  Atlasian 
weight  of  anxieties  and  responsibilities  which 
press  on  his  mind. 

To  conduct  a  morning  paper  with  success, 
the  most  consummate  sagacity,  coupled  with 
great  facility  in  writing,  is  requisite  on  the  part 
of  the  editor.     He  has  no  time  for  deliberation: 
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he  must  chooee  his  sulject  in  a  moment,  )Eis  if  be 
possessed  the  attribute  of  intuition  in  ^eh  mat- 
ters. If  ever  a  human  being  bad  need  of  tbe  hun* 
dred  eyes  of  Argus  to  observe  tbe  innumerable 
topics  claimsn^  his  attention^  be  is  tbat  person. 
And  bis  time  for  writing  is  as  limited  as  that  for 
selection;  it  must,  also,  be  dene  on  tbe  spur 
of  tbe  moment  His  ideas  must  flow  rapidly 
from  his  pen :  he  bas  no  time  to  wait  to  see 
whether  they  will  come  in  answer  to  bis  call 
from  the  "vasty  deep"  of  his  mind:  he  forces 
them  up  whether  tbey  will  or  not  It  is  sur* 
prising  to  see  the  able  articles  which  appear,  . 
day  after  day,  in  the  leading  mcnming  papers, 
notwithstanding  tbe  extreme  haste  and  manifold 
disadvantages  under  which  they  are  written. 
Some  of  tbem  are  am  finished  and  masterly 
pieces  of  composition  as  if  tbey  had  been  the 
result  of  weeks  and  months  of  careful  diought. 
They  are  as  masterly  in  conception  and  accurate 
in  style,  as  if,  like  tbe  i£neid  of  Virgi],  they 
had  been  written  for  eternity,  instead  of  only 
for  the  passing  hour.  Hazlitt  often  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  fidushed  theatrical  criticisms 
which  every  now  and  then  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers,  in  reference  to  pieces  produced 
on  the  previous  evening :  the  ability  and  taste 
which  the  leading  articles  displnyed  in  his  time^ 

E  2 
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tf  weU    as  now,    ought   espccWly    to   have 
elicited  from  him  exprcBnons  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. 
:   The  dificulty  of  estaMishing  a  moniing  paper 

is  very  great    Persons  not  intimately  acquamted 
with  the  details  of  the  morning  press  can  haw 
no  idea  of  it     The  most  consummate  taknt 
alone  will  not  do  it,  though  superior  talent  u 
indispensable  to  success.    TTiere  must  also  b« 
great  sagacity  or  tact,  united  to  firstp-ratchusi- 
ness  haUts.    I  could  mention  instances,  were  it 
not  an  ungradous  task,  in  which  certain  jour- 
nals have  suffered  to  a  very  great  extent  from 
the  absence  of  the  latter  qualities,— where  there 
was  no  lack  of  talent     But  in  addition  to  great 
talent  blended  with  tact  and  business  habits, 
there  must  be  an  immense  expenditure  of  capital 
before  a  morning  paper  can  be  established.  Less 
than  50,000/.  wouM  not  give  any  new  undertake 
ing  of  the  kind,  even  a  chance  of  success.     Mr. 
Murray,  the  publisher,   of  Albemarle   Street, 
thought  that  20,000/.  would  suffice  to  estabfish 
•The  Representative '  morning  newspaper.    la 
less  than  six  months  he  found  that  15,000/.  wen 
expended  without  the  least  benefit ;  he  foun4 
indeed,  that  matters  were  daily  getting  worse, 
and   therefore   he  judiciously   determined   to 
abandon  .the  idea  altogether,  ratiier  than  run 
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^  rbk  of  raaittg  himself  hf  pnMocutti^  it 
foiifaer* 

I¥e  iukj  expeaseB  ineumd  by  a  vionihig 
pqmr,  condiicted  with  any  degree  of  spirit,  are 
encomoitt.  To  those  unaoquainttd  with  them 
they  muat  iqvpear  incredible.  The  tum  weekly 
pdd  by  the  leadii^  mornii^  journak  fcr  the 
iotdectual  and  aaanual  labour  expended  oa 
them,  wicbout  r^ard  to  the  price  of  stamps,  the 
advertisement  cbtics,  &c^  is  irom  250/.  to  300/* 
The  price  paid  by  <The Times,'  which  is  greater 
than  diat  of  its  cotttempovaries,  owing  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  its  double-sheet  puUio^ 
tions,  is  not  mudi  under  the  latter  sum.  No 
morning  newspaper  could  pay  its  expenses,  pn^ 
vided  it  had  no  adrertisements,  with  a  drcuhir 
lion  under  six  or  seven  thousand.  As  few  of 
the  morning  papers  have  so  large  a  drculation 
as  this,  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  advertise* 
menta  are  the  great  aouroe  of  profit.  When  these 
are  numeroas,  they  are  extremdy  profitable  to 
Ae  proprietors;  for  in  London  they  are  charged 
at  a  very  high  rate.  The  smallest,  though  eott* 
listing  ci  only  one  line  is,  in  the  front  page^  five 
afaillingB.  Hie  chargeforoneofacolumn  in  length 
would  vary  in  dallmnt  papers— for  the  proprietors 
ef  the  sevend  joumak  have  not  a  uniform  scale  of 
itoaixteengufaiaas.   Hie 
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price,  if  1  nemember  rigfady,  wluch  «llie  Times* 
charged  tot  the  advertisement,  in  18<)5y  oi  the 
Oonsevvatixe  Electors  of  tbe  City  of  Loadeii, 
which  contained  5,(KH)  or  6^P00  names,  adhihited 
to  a  petition,  to  Parliament^  was  two. hundred 
and  ^tty  guineas.  The  advertisement,  if  my 
memory  does  not  mislead  me,,  filled  about  four 
pages  of  a  double  sheet  Ob  some  occaaoos 
*The  Times^  double  sheets  contaia  between 
nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  adyevtisemettlB. 
The  profits,  then,  fix>m  this  source  must  be  enor- 
mous. Before  the  reduction  of  the  advertiae^ 
meet  duty,  the  yearly  sum  ^The  Times*  pmd  to 
government  for  advertisements  alone^  was  not 
much  under  20,000/.  Its  own  statement  of  its 
ootttribudons  to  the  revenue  in  1826^  was  as  fot 
lows.: 

For  stamps  ....  48,516  IS  4 
For  duties  on  advertisements  .  16,269  II  6 
Excise  on  paper  consumed       ..      ^351     d    0> 


Making  a  total.eontribntion.ta . 
tthe  revenue  in  one  year  of    ..  jC6£^L82     7  1<K 

Ido.notknow  of  amore  intereatiBg  scene  th«D 
tf»t.  which  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  c^Soe  of  a  nioni^ 
log  pa|iac  whfA  aft  baoda  mp  at  worlu    Not% 
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^wftbstanding  the  extent  of  the  plaee^  the  Tarieiy 
of  de)i9Ttmeiits,  and  the  numbei^of  persons  em- 
ployed, everything  not  only  proceeds  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwo-k,  hut  the  tantt  per€p«t 
order  prevails.     Every  one  knows  his  own  duty 
and  cheerfully  performs  it,  without  interrupting 
or  interfering  with  his  neighbour  in  the  dis- 
duirge  of  his.     lliere  is  no  talking,  nor  any 
noise  of  any  kind :  every  word  that  is  spoken  b 
in  a  suppressed  whisper ;  and  when  any  one  has 
occasion  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  establish- 
ment to  another,  he  treads  the  floor  as  softly  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his  own  feet 
The  profound  stillness  which  prevails,  is  only 
broken  by  the  gentle  *'  clicking"  caused  by  the 
dropping  of  the  types  into  the  brass  receptacles 
caUed  composing-sticks,  provided  for  them.     I 
know  of  no  other  instance,  that  of  a  Quaker^s 
meeting  excepted,  in  whicli,  where  so  great  a 
number  of  persons  are  in  the  same  plac^,"  so 
profound  a  silence  reigns.    I  wish  our  legislators 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  would,  in  this 
respect,  take  an  example  from  the  compositors 
and   other  persons  employed  in  getting  up  a 
morning  paper.     In  that  case  their  proceedings 
would  be  alike  creditable  to  their  own  charactera 
and  beneficial  to  the  country.    As  matters  aie 
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at  praaest  nMOMged  in  that  aaaennbly,  k  m  m 
glaring  and  unpardUmable  perr^vionof  Umguage 
to  apply  the  term  deliberative^  either  to  1 
aelres  or  their  prooeeilii%;ik 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS^THE  EVENING 
PAPERS. 

The  Globe— The  Courier— The  Sun— The  Standard— 
The  True  Sun— MSscellaneobt  Obserrations. 

In  speaking  of  the  Eyenbg  Papers,  I  shall  not 
have  occasion  to  occupy  so  much  space  as  in  the 
case  of  the  morning  journals.  They  are  five  in 
number— •The  Globe/— *  The  Courier,'— « The 
Sun,'— « The  Standard,'— and  «The  True  Sun,* 
I  place  The  Globe  first  on  the  list,  because,- 
for  seme  time,  it  has  not  only  had  the  name  of 
being  the  ministerial  evening  paper,  but  is  the 
largest  in  circulation,  though  it  would  appear 
trom  the  last  stamp  oflice  returns,  •  The  Sun'  is 
following,  in  the  latter  respect,  close  on  its  heel^ 
It  was  started  many  yeara  moe,  in  eoiyonction 
with  •The  British  Press,'  amoming  joumai^wbidl 
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ceased  to  exist  ten  or  twelve  years  ag06.     For 
some  years  *  The  Globe'  continued  to   be   pub- 
lished without  either  great  profit  or  loss  to  the 
proprietors.     In  1823  the  copyright  was  par- 
chased  by  the  proprietors  of  *  The  TraveDcr,' 
an  eToning  paper  which  had  been  established, 
with  but  very  indifierent  success,  a  few  yens 
previously.     Botb  tht>i  p*p«»re  ^ere  joined  toge- 
ther under  the  tiue,  wfiich  laey  still  retain  though 
that  of  *The  Globe'  only  is  used,— of '  The  GliAe 
and  Traveller.'     Since  the  junction  with  '  T2ie 
Traveller,'  ^  The  Globe'  has  wedded  otber  five 
evening  papers,  namely,  ^  The  Statesman,'  which 
for  many  years  belonged  to  Mr.  Wardell,  who 
was  lately  murdered  in  New  South  Wales; — 
<  The  True  Briton,'  a  journal  started  by  £x>rd 
Kenyon ; — *  The  Evening  Chronicle,'  one  of  the 
many   unfortunate   newspaper  speculations    of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  the  member  for  Sheffield; — 
*The   Nation,'   a  foolish   speculation   of   Mr. 
Wooler; — ^and  *  The  Argus,'*  another   short- 
lived enterprise  of    Mr.   Buckingham.      The 
number  of  papers  thus  incorporated  with  '  Tie 
Globe'  is,  therefore,  no  fewer  than  six. 
.    Colonel  Torrens,  late  member  for  BoltcHi,  was 
for  many  years  principal  proprietor  of  <Tbe 

*  *  The  ArgVMf'lf  I  am  not  mistaken^  did  not  Jtfe  a 
forUugliC 
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OtUbBJ  He  used  tiao  to  write  manf  oT  Oe 
kadiiq^  articles  in  it.  Tboee  whieh  related  to 
to|HC8  bearing  on  political  economy  were  chiefly 
fram  Ilia  pen.  Colonel  Torrena  is  understood 
to  have  dispoeed  of  his  interest  in  <  The  Globe^ 
•a  Ibw  years  sinee.  Mr.  Coukon,  now  one  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners^  was  then  its  principal 
editor.  He  contributed  much  to  raise  it  to  the 
repotation  it  now  enjoys.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Grorton,  weH  known  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Topographical  Dictionary."  The 
paper  did  not  advance  either  in  name  or  proiita 
under  the  editorial  superrision  of  the  latter 
gentleman.  Mn  Gorton  did  not  long  control 
the  destinies  of  *The  Globe;*  he  quitted  it  in 
^  the  end  of  1834,  w  the  beginning  of  1835;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  still  presides 
at  the  editorial  helm.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  leading  articles  of  *The 
Globe'  display  much  spirit  and  acuteness.  Who 
the  gentleman  is  who  is  entrusted  with  the  sub- 
editorial  department,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  has  for 
•ome  years  displayed  much  taste  and  judgment 
Mr.  Charles  Buller,  member  for  Liskeard,  has 
been  o&en  said  to  be  the  editor  of  *  The  Globe  :* 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  That  gen- 
tleman, I  believe,  did,  some  time  ago,  occa- 
^iooally  w^te  leading  articles  for  it;  but  he 
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;  to  die  oAoe;  nor  had  he  mj 
teA  wbatover  over  the    management   oC  te 
papes. 

<  The  Globe,*  aoooirdiiig  to  the  last  newepapv 
returna,  has  a  circuk^on  of  nearly  a^OOO.  Itis 
a  good  property.  When  a  transfer  of  aharea 
was  made  five  or  six  years  ago^  the  value  of  the 
property  was  estimated  at  50,0001.  I  do  not 
suppose  its  value  has  depreciated  since.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  must  now  be 
worth  eonmderably  more^  owing  to  the  great 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  its  advertisements  within  the  het  few  years. 
For  a  long  time,  indeed  until  within  the  kst 
two  or  three  years,  the  advertisements  in  *  The 
Globe'  did  not  average  more  than  three  columns : 
of  late  it  has  seldom  had  less  than  a  page  of 
these  most  profitable  articles. 

I  know  of  no  evening  paper  which  is  con- 
ducted at  less  expense  than  <  The  Globe.'  It 
does  not,  like  its  contemporary  evening  journals, 
publish  second  editions,  during  the  sessions  of 
parliament,,  and  is  consequently  spared  the 
expense  of  an  establishment  of  reporters.  I 
believe^  indeed,  it  has  not  more  than  one  gen- 
tleman regularly  employed  as  a  reporter.  Its 
account  of  any  thing  which  transpires  in  the 
metropolis  before  the  hour  of  goiiig  to  pceaa^ 
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vim  it  has  any  sugIi  aooounl,  b  always  t^ 
lankahle  for  its  brmty.  And  for  the  littk  it 
gi^esy  excepting  in  the  case  of  ihe^  courts  of 
lanr,  it  is  indebted  to  the  penny-arliners,  a  dass 
of  persons,  of  whom  I  riiall  have  to  speak  on  a 
fBtvre  occasion.  Several  of  the  other  evening 
papers  occasionally  express  important  kte  in- 
tdigence :  <  The  Olobe^  never  incurs  this  exp 
pense,  which  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

Lord  Paimerston  is  very  often  represented 
as  a  contributor  of  leading  articles  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy  to  '  The  Globe.'  The  state- 
ment  is  not  correct  <  The  Globe,'  it  is  true^ 
often  shows  that  it  has  sources  of  information 
peculiar  to  itself  on  foreign  subjects  of  im« 
portance;  and  it  has  been  the  invariable  and 
zealous  advocate  of  his  Lordship's  foreign  policy; 
but  be  is,  according  to  authorities  which  I  can- 
not  doubt,  as  innocent  of  writing  the  foreign 
leading  articles,  as  he  is  of  the  leaders  in 
*  Cteave's  Police  Gazette.'  He  may  express  an 
occasional  wish  to  have  a  certain  view  taken  of 
a  particular  question;  and  some  of  his  sub- 
ordinates in  the  Foreign  Office  may  furnish 
the  fiicts  and  information  on  which  such  an 
article  as  would  meet  his  views,  may  be  grounded; 
hat  I  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidenea 
when  I  say,  tfatt  he  has  nothing  fiirther  to  do 
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fiith  the  tareiga  leaden  irtudi  Bppeax  in  *  The- 
Olobe/  It  is  quite  comnion  to  aecribe  articles 
in  particular  papery  to  some  Ministep  of  Stale ; 
if  people  generally  knew  the  cares  of  offiee  as 
weH  as  the  parties  do  who  fill  official  stations^ 
it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  duties  they  have 
to  perfonU'  are  of  so  arduous  a  nature  as  to  leare 
them  but  Uttle  time,  had  they  all  the  disposition 
in  the  world,  for  newspaper  writing. 

The  Courier  had  for  many  years  incomparar 
bly  the  largest  circulation  of  tiie  evening  pa- 
pers. In  the  time  of  the  French  viar,  its  ci^^ 
culation,  for  a  considerable  period  averaged, 
10,000  copies  daily.  On  one  occasion,  when  it 
contained  some  important  exclusive  intelligence 
16,500  copies  of  *  The  Coiitier'  were  printed 
and  sold :  had  the  pressmen  been  able  to  meet 
the  demand,  it  was  calculated  that  30,000  would 
have  been  sold.  So  extensively  was  it  then  read 
by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England—  it  was 
then  a  high  Cliurch  and  State  paper— -that  it 
was  calculated  no  fewer  than  5,000  of  its  inn 
pressions  went  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  alone. 
Its  influence,  as  well  as  its  circulation,  was  then, 
great  It  was  not  only  looked  on  as  the  organ 
of  government,  but  was  actually  its  accredited 
and  exclusive  organ.  It  almost  invariably* 
through  its  oonqeziim  with  the  Perdval  and  li^ 
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wrpool  AdmurifltrationS}  procvured  the  earliest 
informatioa    on  erery  subjeet  of  importance 
during  the  erentful  period  of  the  war«   So  great 
was  the  demand  on  such  occasions,  that  almost 
any  priee  would  hare  been  giren  for  a  copy* 
As  steam  jointing  was  unknown  at  that  tune^ 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  insnre  the  publica^ 
tion  in  ordinary  time,  to  have  duplicates  of  every 
number  of  the  paper  composed,  and  to  have 
four  presses   constantly  at  work.     After  the 
peace,  *  The  Courier*  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline in  circulation;  first,   because   there  was 
much  less  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  and 
secondly,  because  of  the  formidable  rivalry  with 
which  it  had  to  contend  on  the  part  of  other 
journals.     But  what  gave  it  the  most  serious 
blow  was  the  frequent  changes  it  noderwent  in 
its  politics,  from   1827  to  1830.  From  being  a 
thorough-going  Tory,  which  it  had  been  ever 
since  it  renounced,  in  1800,  the  Jacobin  prin- 
ciples with  which  it  set  out,  it  became,  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,    a  most   zealous   supporter   of    that 
right  honourable  gentleman^s  government    Mr. 
Mudford,  the  present  editor  of  *  The  Kentish 
Observer,^  and  author  of  several  novels,  as  well 
as  of  the  series  of  popular  tales,  under  the  title 
of  **  The  First  and  LasV'  which  appeared  six 
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or  Hsrw  years  i^  in  ^  BliKdLwoodli  Mag«iia%* 
then  eonducied  ^Tbe  Courier;*  and  it  ww  §•» 
nerally  believed  by  those  who  bad  aooes^  to  ocnw 
reet  information  on  the  subject,  that  the  sii^rfr- 
lar  zeal  with  which  he  vindicated  the  Adnunia- 
tration  of  Mr.  Canning  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Tories,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  ef 
the  personal  friendahip  which  subsisted  between 
the  parties.     The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
proprietors  was  that  bis  zeal  outran  his  discie- 
tioHi  and  but  for  the  personal  interposition  of 
Mr.  Canning —at  least  so  I  am  assured  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  accurate  information  on  the 
subject — ^he  would  have  lost  his  situation.    Mr. 
Canning,  as  everybody  knows,  died  after  a  short- 
lived reign  as  Prime  Minister;  and  his  oppo- 
nents— those  very  persons  to  whose  factious  op- 
position to  his  Administration  his  death  has 
been  generally  ascribed — became  the  suocesson 
of  himself  and  colleagues,  after  the  temporaijr 
dynasty,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  Lord  Code- 
rich.    Mr.  Mudford's  editorial  connexion  with 
^  The  Courier'   then  closed   as    a  matter  of 
course;  and  under  a  new  editor  that  journal  be* 
came  as  ultra  Tory  in  its  politics  as  it  had  beet 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Lord  LiverpooL  Lib»» 
alism  under  Lord  Grey — a  much  more  decided 
libeiahsm  than  that  which  cbaia^teriaed  tbi 
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gotenmieiit  of  Mr.  Canning— oooe  BKice  r«« 
gmed  tbe  aseendant  m  ttie  oouacib  of  the 
KtBg,  and  *The  Courier'  again  became  the 
chaanpion  of  Liberal  principlea.  In  a  war  J,  in 
tbe  short  apaee  of  two  or  three  years.  It  ha  I  en- 
listed  itself  under  the  banners  of  four  Adminis- 
tiationsy  all  based  on  different  principles;  and 
what  gave  tbeee  various  metamorphoses  the  most 
snspieiotts  aspect,  was  the  fact  of  every  succes- 
sive change  taking  place  the  moment  the  change 
occurred  in  the  various  govemmencs*  These 
repeated  and  sudden  changes  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, necessarily  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the 
integrity  or  disroterestedness  of  its  principles, 
and  the  .result  was,  that  while  the  high  Tory 
clergymen  and  other  zealous  adherents  of  that 
class  of  prindples,  withdrew  their  names  as  v,U 
seribers,  the  few  friends  of  Liberalism,  who,  while 
it  adrocated  the  latter  principles,  had  given  in 
tbeir  adhesion,  threw  it  up  again  the  moment  it 
reeurred  to  its  former  Tory  notions  and  pnuv 
tioes.  It  was  consequently  deserted  and  dia» 
trusted  By  all  parties;  and  whatever  number  cf 
snppoiters  itretaineJ,  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
irtwse  political  prejudices  were  not  strong  on 
silber  sids,  lis  ed^ors,  too,  were  changed  with 
•very  successive  change  of  its  prindplea,-* 
fiAieh  was  amHhfr  einmmstanoe  wUdi  oMratfd 
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raaeh'  gainst  it  In  the  limited  spice  of  the 
three  years  I  have  mentioned,  the  proprietors 
changed  the  editors  four  or  five  times.  Mr.Rodie 
succeeded  Mr.  Mudford,  and  Mr.  Gait,  the  ce- 
lebrated novdisti  succeeded,  if  I  remember 
right,  to  the  editorial  chair  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Roche.  Mr.  Gait,  after  a  four  months'  tenure 
of  office,  was  obliged  to  make  awaj  for  Mr. 
Merle.  Mr.  Gait  once  mentioned  to  me  that  the 
reason  why  the  proprietors  were  dissatisfied  with 
his  management  of  '  The  Courier '  was,  that  he 
gradually  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more  Liberal- 
tone. 

Before  1827,  the  salary  of  the  editor  of « The 
Courier '  was  1,OOOL  That  was  the  sum  which 
Mr.  Roche  had  when  he  died  that  year.  As  was 
to  be  expected^  however,  a  reduction  took  place 
in  the  editor'^s  salary  on  the  fidUng  off  in  the  cir* 
culation  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  What  the  amount  of  salary  now  is,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  When  Mr.  tSak 
was  editor,  he  received  at  the  rate  of  800/L  per 
annum. 

In  laSd,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  the  well-known 
author  of  <<  Three  Yean'  Residence  in  America'' 
-*-one  of  the  best  works,  perhaps,  which  have  yet 
appeared  respecting  the  New  World— became 
the  priociiial  edisor  of  *  The  Courier,'  and  alsa 
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the  prpprietor  of  s^eral  shares  in  it  Mr.  Slu- 
art  was  for  some  time  assisted  by  Mr.  Rowcroft; 
bttt  the  latter  gentleman,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  qui. ted  «  The  Courier'  office,  and  was  sue* 
oeeded  by  Mr.  Hodgkins,  for  some  years  one  ct 
the  reporters  on  *  The  jV^rhing  CSironicle.'  Mr» 
Stuart  uid  Mr.  Hodgkina  still  oontinme  to  coo- 
duet  ^  The  Courier/  Since  the  connexion  of 
the  former  gentleman  with  that  journal,  it  has 
been  distinguished  for  the  earliness  and  accuracy 
of  its  information  on  subjects  of  importance. 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  its  leading  arli- 
fies  is  the  coonmon  sense  view  they  take  of  the 
question  discussed.  Its  principles  are  decidedly 
liberal:  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  .hose 
of  the  Melbourne  Administration ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term» 
a  Ministerial  paper.  In  fact,  it  was  never  so 
independent  of  all  party  influence  as  it  has  been 
under  the  aanagi^mettt  of  Mr.  StuarU* 

'  IW  Courier/  in  the  palmy  days,  of  ToryisoH 
wa3  one  of  the  best  newspaper  properties  in  the 
eoiintry.  '  For  some  time  before  the  peace  of 
AA15,  its  profits    averaged   from    12,000^  to 

.  •  Since  the  above  was  writUn,  Mr.  Stuart  has  been 
appointed  a  Factory  Commissioner,  at  a  salary  of 
1,000/.,  and  of  course  must  close  his  editorial  connexioa 
with  *  The  Courier/  Mn  Hodgkhis  b  to  be  theprind. 
palfditar. 
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UyOOOA  per  amnuoL  The  value  of  the  eop^ 
right  WW  at  that  Ume  estimated  at  80,000/.  It 
is  still  a  good  property,  owiDg  to  the  great  nuaa- 
ber  of  advertkeraents  which  coiiCinae  to  go  to  iL 
hi  tliis  respect,  DOtwithatanding  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  sufoed  in  eirculalioBy  it  b  sliH 
nearly  as  good  as  it  was  when  in  the  xenith  of 
its  glory  as  a  Tory  ministerial  paper.  *  The 
Courier''  affords  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  aa 
observation  which  every  one  must  have  nuuk 
who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
newspapers,  namely,  that  as  advertisements  are 
die  last  things  to  come  to  a  paper,  so  they  are 
the  last  to  leave  it 

<  The  Courier'  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
diares.  Mr.  William  Stuart,  of  Knig^tsbridgs^ 
continues,  as  he  has  done  for  many  years,  to 
hold  a  greater  number  of  shaies  than  any  of  the 
other  proprietors.  Some  say  the  number  is 
nine :  others  say  it  is  five.  The  last  I  take  to 
be  the  correct  number.  Mr.  Michari  Attwoo4 
ilie  Member  for  Whitehaven,  is  another  of  the 
INroprietors;  so  b  Mr.  Psaiee,  the  solicitor, 
of  St  Swithin's  Lane.  Who  tiie  others  arc^ 
I  have  not  tiie  means  of  knowing,  as  several 
changes  in  the  proprietorship  have  lately  taken 
place. 

^  The  Courier'  b  conducted  at  great  expenscu 
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It  wisely  acts  on  the  maxim,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  injurious  to  a  paper  than  a  parsimo* 
nious  economy,  where  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money  will  procure  important  matter.  It  never 
g;rudge8  any  reasonable  price  for  really  interest- 
ing  intelligence.  It  regularly  publishes  a  second 
edition  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament;  and 
lias  two  or  three  reporters  always  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  the  proceedings  up  to 
the  moment  of  going  to  press.  Mr.  Stuart  has 
bad  great  disadvantages  to  struggle  with  in  the 
management  of  *  The  Courier.'  He  became 
eonnected  with  it  when  it  was  staggering  under 
the  blow  which  it  had  received  when  under  tha 
control  of  his  predecessors.  That  it  has  not  lost 
greater  ground  under  his  managements  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  enterprise  and  judgment 
which  he  has  shown  in  the  difficult  task  of 
guiding  its  fortunes  under  so  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  a  curious  fisu^t,  that  for  nearly  forty  yearSf 
three  gentlemen,  all  of  the  same  name,  have 
been  the  principal  parties  in  the  management  of 
«  The  Courier.'  In  its  pahny  days,  during  the 
reign  of  Toryism,  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart,  Sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire,  was  the  principal  proprietor,  and 
took  the  most  active  management.  He  sold  ou^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Stuart,  of 
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Knightsbridge.  A  few  years  since,  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  as  already  staied,  was  entrusted  with  the 
entire  management  of  the  paper.  It  is,  per- 
haps, also  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  these 
three  gentlemen  are  all  of  the  same  name,  they 
are  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  fonl^er  spells 
his  name  differently  from  the  two  latter.  Messrs. 
William  and  James  Stuart  are  Scotchmen:  Mr. 
Daniel  Stewart  is  an  Englishman. 

The   Sun   newspaper   now  holds  a  distin^ 
guished  place  among  the   evening  journals  of 
the    metropolis.       It    is    an    old    established 
paper:   it  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in 
existence,  though  for  many  years  previous  to 
1825  it  was  hardly  known.    At  that  time  its  cir- 
culation was  only  300  or  400 :  it  was  bought 
that  year  by  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  brother-in-law 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Grant,  one 
of  the  Civil  Judges  in  Bombay.     The  price^  if 
my  memory  does  not  prove  treacherous,  for  the 
copyright,    presses,    types,  and   all,   was   only 
500L    The  types  and  presses,  however,  were^ 
as  may  well  be  supposed  when  I  have  mentioned 
the  smallness  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  whole,  the 
worse  for  the  wear.     New  printing  materials 
were  forthwith    procured;     and    Mr.   Muido 
Young,  the  present  proprietor,  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Grant  as  editor.     The  paper,  under  Mn 
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Young's  roanagement,  at  once  Ftarted  into  a 
new  and  vigorous  existence.  Large  sums  were 
given  for  valuable  political,  or  other  interesting 
intelligence;  and  expresses  were  run,  at  the 
enormous  expense  sometimes  of  300'.,  through- 
out the  whole  country,  with  copies  of  the  paper, ' 
when  it  contained  matter  of  absorbing  interest ; 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  news- 
paper press  of  this  or  of  any  other  country.  In 
a  word,  '  The  Sun'  was  now  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  and  enterprise  quite  un- 
paralleled, and  which  excited  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  country.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  orders  for  •  The  Sun*  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, — even  from  its 
remotest  extremities ;  and  in  two  or  three  years 
the  circulation  rose  to  nearly  as  many  thousands 
as  it  had  been  hundreds  before  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Young  became  connected  with  it  In  the 
course  of  little  more  than  three  years,  upwards 
of  16,000/.  had  been  expended  on  it.  Mr.  Grant 
eventually  became  embarrassed:  the  property 
was  seized  by  his  creditors,  and  being  eventually 
put  up  to  the  hammer,  it  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Young,  who  had  a  claim  on  the  property,  in 
consequence  of  a  debt  to  a  considerable  amount 
owing  him  by  Mr.  Grant  on  its  account  Mr. 
Young  also  held  a  fourth  share  of  the  paper; 
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80  that  ia^  property  vas  worth  more  to  him 
than  It  would  have  been  to  any  one  elae.    'ilie 
price  he  paid  for  the  copyright,  and  the  printing 
materials,  was  about  6,000^   This  was  in  I8*ia 
In  I8d2  Mr.  Grant  started  mother  paper,  ^The 
True  Sun' — of  which  I  shall  have  Jto  speak  pre- 
sently— in  opposition  to  *  The  Sun/     From  thiB 
opposition   Mr*  Yoiing^s  paper  suflRsred  for  a 
time,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     He,  how- 
ever, never  allowed  himself  to  get  for  one  mo* 
ment  disheartened  by  the  circumstance.     He 
felt  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  <  The  Sun' 
would  eventually,  and  ut  no  distant  day,  recover 
from  the  shock  it  had  sustained ;  and  under  this 
impression  he  never  slackened  in  his  spirited 
exertions.     He  determined  on  convincing  the 
British  public,  that  if  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
command  success  he  would,  like  Cato,  do  more 
— he  would  deserve  it     He  continued  the  sys- 
tem of  expressing,  at  an  immense  expense  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  importaai 
intelligence  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.     And 
still  further  to  merit  the  support  of  his  coim- 
trymen,  he,  in  1834,  enlarged  his  paper — ^at  an 
additional  annual  expense  of  1,200/. — to  sudi 
an  extent,  as  not  only  to  make  it  the  largest 
evening  paper,  but  to  make  it  equal  in  sise  to 
any  of  its  morning  contemporaries.  Mr.  Youngis 
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hopes  here  been  proved  by  die  event  to  bav« 
been  well  founded :  hb  eteitioitt  hove  met  wiA 
their  rewaitL  The  cnxnilfttkm  of  <  The  Son'  it 
now  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the  esC»- 
blishment  of  its  rival  The  last  newspaper  te* 
turns  give  it  a  circulation  of  litdeAortef  6^00ii 
Mr.  Young  is  sole  proprietot  of  « Hie  SmL* 
He  occasionally  wiftes  leadtng  artides*  far  it; 
but  b  assbted  in  the  editoriri  depafftBient  by 
another  gentleman. 

The  spirit  and  enterprise  vrfaidi  <diai«oierise 
the  management  of  <  The  Sun,*  necessarily  en* 
tail  on  it  a  very  great  expense.  One  eeuMden^- 
able  item  in  its  expenditiHv  we  fbe  saltoiss  of 
its  reporters.  It  has  a  mnnerenB  «nd  a  vnry 
Me  corps.  Its  reports  of  important  sfisgringi 
which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  «w 
ghren  at  MH  length,  and»  considering  the  eiq)e* 
dition  vrith  wfaidi  they  are  necessarily  prepaps^ 
with  surprbhtg  accuracy, — up  to  Ae  heurtif  p«b» 
fication.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
reports  of  tibe  proceedings  in  Paribmetfi^  wIMl 
are  giTsn  in  its  second  editions^  HMseoKtegift. 
larly  brought  down  to  the  hour,  sevten  o'eleek,  at 
idiieh  the  post-office  shuts.  Dui^  Ae  session 
of  pariiament  Mr.  Young  has  seven  or  e%ht 
reporters  regnlarly  engaged  en  <Tbe  Sm^^^m 
estaUbhment  nearly  approaching  in  rffmflnmM 
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te  what  die  reporting  ertehliahmeiite  of  th0 
norniBg  paperB  used  to  be. 
•  One  prominent  feature  in  '  Tbe  Sun^  is,  the 
Bpaoe  it  devotes  to  literature.  It  reviews  eveiy 
new  book  of  importance;  and  on  the  first  of 
every  month  notices  all  tbe  leading  periodicals 
under  the  head  of  **  Magazine  Day«^  Mr.  Dea* 
con,  I  believe,  writes  tbe  literary  notices.  They 
are  written  with  much  taste  and  devemessy  and 
often  display  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  work  reviewed,  as  if  tbe  notices  appeared  in 
a  quarterly  instead  of  in  a  daily  publicatioik 
Hib  has  ofken  surprised  me»  knowing  as  I  do 
the  great  haste  with  which  everything  connected 
with  a  daily  journal  is  necessarily  got  up ;  in  the 
ease  of  the  reviews  in  *  The  Sun,'  the  haste  with 
which  they  are  vnitten  must  be  equally  evident 
to  others,  from  the  shortness  d  the  qpaoe  whidi 
{Intervenes  between  the  publication  of  the  woriL 
rc/viewed  and  the  appearance  of  the  review  itselH 
Mr.  Deacon  is  the  author  of  ^'The  Bashful 
krUunan,"  and  a  contributor  to  Blackwood^s 
M agasine,  and  some  of  tbe  other  leading  peri- 
odicals. ^The  Old  Manor  House,"*  in  the 
August  number  of  Blackwood  was  from  bis  pen. 
:  The  Standard  is  a  journal  comparatively 
young  in  years.  It  was  established  in  1827,  for 
t^  purpose  ol  opposing  the  Goremment  of  Mr. 
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Cknd&Dg  and  fli4>porti]ig  the  political  viewa  of 
Oe  WelliagtoB  party.  For  a  year  or  two  its 
18  eiitreiiiely  doubtfuL  About  twelve 
Bths  afker  its  eBtablishment  <  The  Monung 
Cfaronicle^'  in  the  covrse  of  a  controvert  be* 
tween  the  two  papers^  characterised  it  as  a  jonr* 
nal  which  had  lately  <^  crawled  into  exislenoe 
and  wae  &8t  hastening  towards  dissolution,'* 
That « The  Standard'  was  likely  to  be  soon  die- 
Hsontinned,  was  at  that  time  the  general  opinion 
ci  those  who  knew  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  placed.  It  had  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  The  Toxy  par^  had  been  greatly 
divided  l^  the  s|dit  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
his  personal  friends,  and  the  ultras  of  that  party; 
it  was  consequently  very  doubtful  to  the  miqd 
of  every  one»  whether  the  extreme  Tories  could 
of  themselves  support  a  daily  evening  paper,  in 
addition  to  'The  Morning  Post'  and  «I1m  New 
Trades.'  For  aboot  two  years  it  seemed  likely 
die  i^prehension  would  be  proved  by  itm 
event  to  be  but  too  wett-fonnded;  for,  duriiiC 
thai  periodi  it  had  to  struggle  nith  all  th<Ldis- 
advantages  of  a  very  limited  eirouladon,  and 
hardly  any  advertisements  at  alL  Its  drciilatidm 
if  lanoofieetty  infermed,  did  no^  at  the  period 
Ireinr  to^  amount  to  700  copies,  and  it  did  net 
labombaVa  column  of  ftdlrpvd  4id|isr^ 
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itODents:  indudiDg  what  sre  oiiled  ^iuok«&- 
tartiseineBtSy  wbi^h  in  most  papars  ave  ineeitid 
It  reduced  prices,  it  did  not  average  a  oofauaa. 
Jbid  yet,  notwitlMtaaidiTig  Idl  ibe  dtecoixniga* 
mcntB  wKch  attended  «The  Standard'  dnriag 
tke  first  two  years  of  its  »istence^  it  was  naisr 
Ike  same  editorial  control,  and  was  condndid 
widi  die  same  talent,  as  at  present ,   Its  pies* 
peets,  liowever,  erentually  b^gan  to  brighten: 
llie  ability,  the  zeal,  fiie  gentlemanly  feeKng,  sad 
llie  nndeviating  consistency  with  which  it  sup- 
ported the  principles  on  whidi  it  started,  not- 
withstanding all  the  great  disadvantagee  'mA 
which  it  had  to  contend,  attracted  the  attention, 
and  elicited  the  approbation,  of  men  of  all  par- 
ties. A  more  liberal  patronage  was  eonseqnendy 
extended  te  it;   k  b^an,  in  addition  to  the 
vigour  it  bad  always  evinced  in  the  8nppett<rf 
ks  prineiples,  to  show  symptoms^  from  tiie  in- 
erease  in  ks  advertiseiQents,  of eoming  prospeikj. 
Svery  day  after  this  added  to  its  list  of  sriMMwi- 
kars,  as  well  as  to  the  munber  of  those  who 
advertised  b  its  colunna^  tiB  at  length  itmir 
tiined  that  measure  of  prosperity  wkieh  it  i 
enjoys. 

<The  Standard,'  until  ^out  idne 
dnce^  was  -one  of  the  snuffleat  «f  tfie  «vc 
MMw;  ii  waa  dieii  eiila>«e<  from  ive  t»  «ia 
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Sbr  trnwi  fBVi.  after  ilB  aUbUniial^  <T1m 
aHrind'  if«i:.g«aKfeHy  tn^poetd  to  be  co»« 
daeted  by  Db  lie(^n%  well  known  for  bis  co»» 
triholiom  tet  Blackwood'e  Mesuinoi  Fiaser** 
Megncini^  endr other  Teey  peraDdieale:  tUs  wee 
emiekeka.  Dn  Giflbrd,  a  bairieker,  weefroet 
the  flft^  w  he  ie:  stilU^  tbe  principel  editer  of 
4lW  Stewdeert/  Dr.  Maginn  wai  neyer  more 
than  attietant  mdhmf  whtch.  ha  still  u» 

In  dealing  wilb  an  opponent  <  Tbe  Standard* 
ennaea  lingular  acuteneea;  bat  it  is  often  yerf 
nnfisir  in  its.  raaaoajags,  I  do  not,  of  eovr8e» 
asean  to  say  that  it  is  inlentiaoaUj  so^  I  would 
rather  ascribe  its  misrepresentations  of  tbe  ai^ 
gnments  of  an  (qpponent,  to  the  oreamstance  of 
flttseonoeiTia^  them,  owing  to  tbe  violence  of  its 
priitieal  preJQdiee&  As  a  cBspatant,  ^Hie 
Standard '  stands  in  tbe  fimmost  raah,  not  etdf 
\  its  oontenp^asriea  of  the  niatvopolis»  bnk 
tbe  newspaper  press  of  tUa 
When  in  tbe  wton^  its  sopUalaes  i 
qiecaoua;  when  in. tbe  rigbt^  its  arguments  in 
iammr  of  tbe  view  it  takes  of  a  qtteition»  are  re^ 
mmkabla  far  tbeir  oenelnrivcneak  Ita  stogie  ef 
^isneaerdeelamatiay;itismflgepMriy  wh» 
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riee.^  IturaaHydiapkyBgoodtactics;  kiswcB 
Mquaiatod  wiA  the  fiBan  snd  fNgudiew  of  its 
p«Ny,  «Dd  seUkm  fidk  to  tern  iimm  to  i 
in  itB-fldedioD  of  topics  ior  diiaaisBMMi. 
t   It  has  one  •seeBent  fetttne :  it  B0v«r» 
My  cLreuifurtaMicM,  sufeis  the  ^kimee  of  ito 
pelkieal  faottilily  to  betraj  It  into  an  ijwuimt  of 
the  snnotitieB  of  priTate  life.  No  paper,  petiiapa^ 
lias  been  oondueted  tor  so  long  a  perioii  nfUeb 
has  been  more  eimnpt  from  personally  Ubelloitt 
matter.     The  only  ease  of  complaint  on  tins 
aeore^  which  I  ttodOect  haTing  been  made  agai|iot 
it»  was  in  the  case  of  Lord  Duiham,  in  1833; 
and  even  in  that  eass^  die  aaatter  complained  of 
was  not  orighial;  it  was,  by  an  ovefsi^it^  trana^ 
ferved  into  its  columns  from  some  other  jownaL 
It  has,  I  believe^  oecasionaUygiiFen^reatofiBBoe 
10  some  of  its  party,  because  it  has  on  eiery  oo^ 
essien  leaokt^  reliiaed  to  aaail  itself  of  te 
prirate  peecadiHoes  of  an  opponent,  wheiewiUt 
to  annoy  him  in  his  pnblie  eapneity.    The  lata 
^untoward  a&ir"  between  Lord  Melbonms 
and  Ae  Hon.  Mis.  Norton,  is  a  caae  in  points 
li  report  speaks  tmthi  it  was  most  prreiiniiy 
solidted  hy  some  infloential  members  of  ila  pnN 
ty  to  malo  that  aAir  tfas  iiwtnunent  of 
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^toUsLovddiip:  H  tarned  a  daaf  esr  to  Am 
Qtaticnu;  it  penniifeoriljr  lefaied  erea  t» 
make  tbe  matter  the  sobfeet  ef  editorial  a&iui«ii 
<The  Standard'  iafcmdof  deaing  inliypei<r 
hole.  There  nscareeiy  a  day  in  which  ita  oo^ 
loaaiia  do  not  give  tone  or  more  inafeances  of  tfaia. 
One  very  late  inatance,  was,  whenitpranonnced 
tke  speech  of  Mr.  Hardyv  in  die  caae  of  the 
0*OmneU  and  Raphael  aiEiir,  as  liie  «<  moat  nia»> 
terly  oratorical  effort  ever  made  irithin  the  waBi 
of  parliament."  To  any  one  ivho^  like  myself 
heard  that  apeedi  delivered,  ^  to  any  one  whe 
read  it,  flie  eitraragiuice  of  this  compliment  te 
Mr.  Hardy,  must  have  made  these  unacquainted 
with  <  The  Standard's '  habits  of  prodigal  prais% 
lake  it  for  granted  it  waa  intended  aa  a  piece 
of  bitter  irony.  Bat  'The  Standard,'  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  was  giuky  of  a  stBl  greater 
extravagance— <me  that  fiurly  carried  the  foree 
t)f  tiiat  species  of  philosopby,  if  phikMpby  H 
should  be  caUed,  as  fiaur  as  it  coykl  ga  Speak-* 
ing  of  a  pamphlet  which  Mr.  KeUen,  M*  P.  for 
Oldbam^  bad,  at  that  ti«ie»  published  on  the 
aolvectoftkefiKtorychUdrea,  « The  Standard ' 
aaid,  that  before  it  saw  the  panqihleti  it  set  it 
down  aa  a  work  of  genius,  becauae  it  waa  written 
bj  one  vho  waa  aa  adonr^  of  the  late  Mr.Cobr 
bstt,  addiKi^  ib»t  «it  net  down  every  on^  as  a 
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IfitiM  mew  mitokm  of  gtmvm  im  m  eot» 
0^  ii  vtt  l»  ftmiMl  tliift  gamMsnat 
\  blaikbcmM^  tmrnrng  the 
€l  EDgknd;  fw  tiajr  aie^  ak* 
MPl  ta  a  ■«%  ttJwMEW  oC  Mr.  Cohbett'a  wiit* 
i^gft     Nor  wofiiM  gsaiutai  ba  fmtBd  a  scwea 
map  ovoa  ameiig  tbat  diis  whom  CtblMt  hiaH 
Mlffuedtoerii'^dodUpoloi;'^  fcrmany  of  tbeni 
opo  great  adimren  of  hv  writmgs.    They  aia 
■0^  far  msbetmAtlity  the  suae  tanoa  as  tfaafr 
which  iadaeed  Drydea  to  peenoiaioe  the  premie* 
e^  aoto  of  Losd  Rodi«ler  far  Mt/»  to  lih 
decidedly  the  hest  epecinwa  of  oompoeitiMi 
eaikbt  the  Tarioas  eicellent  epeciaeDS  by  liie^ 
thiguished  writerS)  wbieh  were  at  Ihat  time  eidK 
aatted  for  hte  decuioii.    Ihe  <«ded.poleB^  ad^^ 
Biire  Cebbett  e  writfaigB,  because  their  leaihog 
elject  IB  to  procure  theai  better  wages  far 
tfiefa*  UbouT)  and  otfienme  to  iaipiwve  their 
aeehd  condkiett. 

<The  Standard*  ia  ^  ei^  P^^P^  of  Mr. 
Charles  B^dwui;  aad  a  very  eMeOent  pfoper^ 
it  is.  It  laaat  derrre  a  hurga  revenue  Snm  its 
adhrertiseneBts  alei«e  i  far  they  are  aoaeiaoii 
I  have  heard  ila  protle  ast^t^  al  lO^OQDA  per 
tl  aadlaai  aitisted  that  thai aaia  baa 
Mr.  BtUhrfai  haa  Ihrae  ^tw 
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and  *  The  Lomkm  JoonMl)'  onoaa^odi ;  aH'of 
which  have  a  protty  CKt«Mi?e  ooaulry  eimda* 
tion;  and  as  tfaagr  ara  get  ap»  with  eovoely 
any  cipcMe^  oot  of  « The  Standaid,*  die  proAf • 
from  them  miiat  bo  also  oosBidorable.  I  am  aa> 
hvatd  by  one  who  ought  to  know  Bomethiiig  of 
the  matter,  that  Mr.  BaMwin^s  proCta  from  his 
entire  newspaper-property  for  the  year  1806^ 
were  oeaily  l&fiOOL 

The  Tru£  Sun  is  the  only  remaiBing  even* 
ing  paper,  it  was  started,  as  I  have  afready 
mentioued,  in  1880,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  in 
opposition  to  <  The  Sun.'  For  a  season  it  pro* 
mised  welL  The  public  mind  was  wrought  up 
to  the  hi^est  pitch  of  excitement  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform  RD, 
and  as  it  started  on  more  decidedly  Liberal  jm- 
oiplea  than  were  at  the  time  advocated  by  any 
other  daily  paper,  morning  or  evening*  its  achrtnt 
was  hailed  by  all  the  advocates  of  extrsme  me»- 
sitf'es.  It  wa£^  in  other  woids^  reerived  wkh 
open  arms  by  the  Radicals,  who  constitated  at 
that  eriaas  ^  the  masses  of  men,^  aM  the  pf». 
9om  to  whom  ^TheTimes^  i^rredt  whenJt 
intinmted  the  posaiUlity  of  bikka  and  bludgeons 
kmg  resortei  tp»  should  dm  Tsciea  eontiniiel0 

f  & 
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lad  Adttf  ev  fa>  liie  softer  argiuMiits  of  1 
What  was  fartlwr  mils  fiavour  was  the  talenlcai* 
baik6dmat;-fiMritwasuiidoiibtedljr,forsoiiie  tiiM^ 
conducted  wilh  coDsidenble  talent ;  and  k  wodd 
have  been  singiihr  if  k  had  been  deficient  in 
Ibis  respect^  as  the  sorvioes  of  ne  fewer  tban  four 
editors  were  for  soone  time — afiberwarda,  I  be- 
lieve, there  were  five---r^gularly  engaged  ht  it. 
Tben  there  was  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
and  thegveajtexertions  otherwise  which  were  made 
to  bring  it  into  notice.  Many-— indeed,  I  hare 
reason  to  believe  most— of  the  country  papers  re- 
odved  cojMes  for  three  or  fomr  months  gralk 
With  att  these  means  and  appliancesy  it  would 
have  been  ^  passing  strange^'  if  ^  Tlie  True  Sua' 
had  D^t  found  its  way  into  a  considerable  circa- 
latioSb  The  excitCTtient  on  the  subject  of  Re- 
form b^an,  however,  t»  diminish  after  the 
pannil^  of  the  biU  of  Earl  Grey ;  the  novel^jr  of 
the  new  paper  wore  off,  as  a  matter  of  course; 
4Uid  the- proprietor,  Mr.  Grant,  found  it  necessaiy 
lo  become  less  lavish  of  his  money,  llie  result 
of  these  and  other  circumstances  was,  that  ^  The 
Tvue  Sun '  soon  began  to  foU  off  in  circulatios. 
By^and-t^e — ^before,  I  bdieve,  the  paper  had 
been,  eight  mopDiths  in  existence — notice  was 
given  ifl^  the  editorial  dqiartment,  that  the 
ooQtcom  was  in  diflbcultiea.     Public  meetings 
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of  the  Radieab,— b  a  gieal  meMHie  under  tlw 
Mfsficm  of  Dr.  Wade,— were  called  for  tiM 
purpose  V  of  raiung  subecriptions  wherewifh 
to  aopport  a  paper  which  was  justly  repre- 
sented to  be  their  only  organ  and  adroeate 
among  all  the  daily  papers.  Considerable  sums 
were  collected,  and  the  paper  continued  to 
struggle  on  for  some  lime  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Grant.  Eventually  Mr.  Francis  Westley,  the 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  Mr.  Hindmarsh 
in  the  City,  became,  some  how  or  other,  con- 
nected with  it  as  proprietors ;  and  by  bringing  a 
conriderable  capital  into  the  concern,  it  was 
kept  on  for  some  time  longer,  nominally  as  still 
Mr.  Grant^s  property,  though  in  point  of  fact 
belonging  to  his  creditors.  Mr.  Westley,  after 
loosing  all  Ae  ^money,  some  say  d^OOO/.  which 
he  had  embarked  in  it,  quitted  the  concern, 
and  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  the  other  principal  pro* 
prietor  died,  after  having  lost  several  thousands 
by  the  undertaking.  The  property  then  fell, 
into  the  hands  of  the  executors  of  the  latter,  who 
carried  it  on  at  a  great  loss  for  some  months, 
when  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  De  Santas,  a  gentleman 
of  some  property  and  of  Dutch  extraction.  The 
sum  which  he  paid  for  the  copyright  and  the 
printhig  materials,  is  understood  to  have  been 
little  shgrl  of  d^OOCML    In  the  course  of  some 
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Mi^ed  with  it  «B  jeiDi  pproprietots  Aataog 
lllwa  were  Mr.  Gadaby,  and  Mr.  ThoiMs  Mur- 
ftiy»  the  well  known  veetrynuA  of  St  Panena^ 
and  ionnerly  one  of  the  caadklfttes  for  the 
fepresentation  of  St  Mary-le-bone.  It  ie  atfll 
iindievslood  to  be  in  the  bands  cf  the  aame 
pirtiefly  aU  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Hie  bigfaest  point  the  steady  circulation  of 
«The  IVue  Sun'  ever  attained  was  between 
1,700  and  1»800.  It  has  been  gndually 
diminishing  in  circulation  einoe  the  commence-^ 
ment  of  the  year  1838^  and  is  now  under  l»O00 

I  have  said  that  when  <  The  True  Son'  started, 
it  had  four  editors^  and  that  soon  after  it  had  no 
fower  than  fire.  Mr.  John  Bell  was  the  prin- 
eiqpal  editor:  ibis  gentleman  continued  with  it 
finr  three  years,  and  had  some  pecuniary  interest 
in  it  as  part  proprietor.  Mr.  Tbelwall,  the  cele- 
brated lecturer  on  elocution,  and  well  known  as 
one  of  those  who  were  tried  for  high  treaaou  in 
17M,  was  also  tor  some  time  one  of  its  editors. 
Who  the  others  were  soon  after  the  establish- 
flKnt  of  Ihe  papet,  I  never  oeuld  tearo.  Id 
1888^  there  were  Mr.  BeU^  Mr.  Fonter,  Mr. 
Blancbard,  aiid  another  gentleipan,  regularly 
MliBg  as  edjtoib    Jba  16M»  Mr^Leigb  Hnl 
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HeeoBtinued  his  oanneuon  with  it  some  numtfM^ 
and  then  left  it  alfeogetber.  In  1834  and  in 
part  at  1635^  Hr.  Carpenter  was  entrusted  with 
one  of  the  editorial  d^Mutments.  On  the  paper 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fall,  of  Lambeth, 
as  the  euecMxtoT  of  Mr.  Hindmarsb,  Mr.  Car* 
penter  soon  found  that  he  and  Mr.  Fall  could 
not  agree^  and  therefore  he  quitted  the  concern. 
Mr.  Courtenajff  who  had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
establishment,  was  then  raised  to  the  office  of 
editor ;  and  he  conducted  it  for  about  five  or  ux 
months,  when  circumstances  led  to  his  leaving 
the  establishment  Mr.  Gadsby  succeeded 
him  in  the  editorial  chair,  which  he  is  still  un- 
derstood to  fill,  assisted  by  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
some  of  the  other  parties  interested  in  the 
paper. 

From  first  to  last  the  sum  lost  by  '  The  True 
Sun'  has  been  enormous.  I  have  beard  it  esti* 
mated  at  little  short  of  40,000/.  $  nor  do  I  think 
the  amount  is  any  very  great  exaggeration,  if  it 
be  an  exaggeration  at  alL  Some  persons  say, 
that  Mr.  (yConnell  has  given  1,000^  to  assist  it 
in  its  difficulties,  and  that  he  may  be  considered 
one  of  ibe  proprietors.  That  he  has  coniri* 
huted  to  its  support,  is  a  6ict  which  I  know,  twl 
whether  liie  amoimt  of  U»  cwtrihution  h» 
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1,009/.  is  a  questbn,  on  wfaMi  I  caiiaot  spcik 
with  certainty. 

One    ctarcamstmce   whieh  goes  to  account 
for  the  heavy  losses  flmstained  by  *The  Tn» 
Sun/  is  the  extravagantly  expensive  manner  in 
which  it  had  always,  until  of  late^  been  conducted. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  of  Radical  and 
matchless  blacking  notoriety,  brought  his  action 
against  it,  because  it  inserted  a  paragraph  from 
a  correspondent,  stating  that  his  nose  had  been 
bitten  off— in  some  affiray  in  Preston,  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  deceive  me, — ^he  drew  a  graphic 
picture  in  court  of  the  splendour  of  the  various 
editorial  apartments,  and  of  the  five  editors  with 
large  salaries,— contrasting  the  appearance  of  the 
place  with  the  then  sanctum  sanctorum  in  wbidx 
Mr.  Black  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  *  The 
Morning  Chronicle ;'  where,  he  said,  the  chairs 
were  net  worth  three  halfpence  each,  and  the 
entire  furniture  would  not  have  brought,  if  put 
up  to  the  hammer,   more  than  half-ancrown* 
The  paper  was  conducted  at  very  great  expense 
in  other  respects  which  I  need  not  detalL 

Then  agdn,  'The  True  SunV never  had  any 
share  of  advertisements.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
has  averaged,  since  its  establishment,  more  than 
a  column  and  a  half,  if  so  much,  of  reguhffly 
paid  advertisements ;  in  frtet,  it  would  have  been 
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oQt  of  die  question  tohaTeoxpadad  thatit  i 
could  become  an  advertising  medium  to  aaj  e^ 
tent  The  class  of  persona  to  whom  it  exduavely 
addressed  itself  and  the  parties  irith  which  it 
coomutted  itself  must  of  necessity  have  ex«« 
eluded  from  its  columns  any  great  share  of 
advertisements.  It  has  always  been  the  great 
organ  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  champion  of  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  but  com- 
parstively  littie  interested  in  the  great  majority 
of  tlie  advertisements  which  appear  in  the  daily 
journals.  Its  circulation,  also,  as  I  have  ak 
ready  mentioned,  has  never  been  permanently 
high. 

It  deserves  all  praise  for  the  consistency  with 
which  it  has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  principles 
with  which  it  set  out  To  these  it  has  clung 
ignidst  all  its  reverses.  When  under  the  edito- 
rial superintendence  of  Mr,  C.  the  first,  it  was 
a  dull  and  spiritiess  paper ;  nor  was  it  well  con<> 
ducted  by  his  immediate  suecessoi^  Mr.  C.  the 
second ;  but  before,  it  was  edited  with  confflder- 
able  ability;  and  it  has,  under  tiie  present' 
management,  been  much  better  tha9  it  was  for' 
sfline  time  previously.  It  has  three  reporters 
regularly  retiuned  throughout  the  year,  and  pub-* 
lishes,  like  most  of  the  other  evening  p^Mrs, 
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adilkar  OToqr  fitgr.  tiraog  Am  «illPV«C 
imli  Wf  nil  * 

IImm  ivtt  im  tte  ooly  emtipg  nwniing 
papers.  Itwoiddbeii»geoerw»tooBiit«UiiM»« 
tioa  of  an  evumg  joornal  wbich  olpsed  ilii  €»* 
istencc  on  the  la«t  day  of  I8a&    I  a)luuto  t» 

<  Hie  Albion*^  whidi,  after  struggling  with  iS^ 
fieultiea  for  fire  year^  waa  tbw  cbaeonliiwed  aa 
a  acparate  puUteation,  and  inooniaraled  wiA 

<  The  Standard.'  It  waa  decidedly  Tory  in  Ua 
pelides;  and  w^  generally  aiqppoaed  to  bavf 
been  started  and  eupported  by  a  few  of  the  kadU 
ing  membem  of  the  ConserratiTe  party,  Fov 
the  first  year  or  two  its  curculation  was  under 
500,  but  it  had  risen  to  about  800  at  the  time  it 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  concerning '  The  True 
Sun,'  it  has  passed  once  more  into  new  bands.  It  i» 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  the 
member  for  Southwark.  The  honourable  gentkraaB 
got  the  copyright  without  paying  anything  for  it,  oa 
the  condiiibn  of  his  taking  the  presses  and  prialiaf 
materials  at  valuation*  Before  comiiig  into  Mr* 
Harvey's  hands,  the  average  loss  on  the  paper  was  SOd 
per  week.  I  have  this  statement  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  late  proprietors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fox, 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapel,  South  fltisbiipy* 
]rfaee,  is  now  the  piiucipal  editor;  and  tha  papark. 
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,  livMitt^  9admm  tteacfi^  thmigli  slowlji 
progreMiiig.  Its  esliMluni  under  tbcae  circiUB* 
■tinfwr  sppMMl  a  myileiy  ta  mosl  pem#iis«— 
0fMi  ta  Iboie  oa  the  esuUUhmeiit  It  was  a 
eofirittent  joimal,  eoaducted  with  vary 
abilii^  and  with  the  most  bonoiv* 
aUe  M&og.  Its  selectioA  of  neWi  in«  excel* 
lent,  aad  the  whde  getting  up  evinced  great 
oaraott  the  part  of  ite  condueton^ 

An  tifveniB^jittiiBal  ia^eondai^  at  much  lees 
eoEpeBte— in  eooie  ceeeaat  a  half  kee— than  th# 
fflonung  papers.  The  expense  varies,  ac* 
cortBag  t0  die  pexsimony  or  liberality  with 
wUefa  the  pap^r  is  conducted,  from  120/Lto 
160L  per  week.  One  heavy  item  of  the  es* 
penaea  of  a  morning  paper,  from  which  an  even* 
ing  joumd  isetempted,are  the  salaries  of  regnlnr 
fonsign  correapondenta  Than  the  expenses  of 
rcportiBg  on  an  evening  journal  are  not,  in 
many  inaftanees,. a  tenth  pari. so  great  as  anils 
moiAingeontemporaiies,  AmoTBingpaper,agaia» 
haa  to  iocnr  Is  heavy  expendltuve  in  the  coussa 
ef  the  year/Aom  rnnaaag  expresses,  when  there  is 
iasp^rtantintelUgenae  tooonununioate,  from  die 
oontineotandfraasattpartaeftheoeiMiftTy.  TIm 
siaa  of  dia  evank«  p  psss»  too,  being  far  tha 
moat  part  mnab  kss  than  the  momng  papeni 
Aa  farmer  have  not  an  madi  dianoe  maltei^  in 
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tibe  shape  of  penny-s-liAe  reports,  Bor  so  Bcmck 
to  pay  for  eomporitoi^a  wages. 

I  have  aUuded  to  the  diSooky  of  effictenllf 
conducdng  a  daily  paper.  It  is  a  conmoa  pio- 
Terb  that  men  do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  a  tibiog 
until  they  have  tried  H.  The  remark  hokb  good 
in  an  especial  manner  in  the  ease  of  a  doily 
joumaL  How  many  men,  otherwise  deemed,  and 
justly,  clever,  have  completely  broken  down  wfasn 
they  have  undertaken  the  management  of  a  daily 
journal  I  I  could  mention  numerous  instances^ 
but  it  were  an  invidious  task.  Let  it  suffice  ti> 
say,  and  those  acquainted  with. the  daily  metro- 
politan press  know  it  to  be  the  het, — ^that  some 
of  the  most  cfistinguished  names  in  modem  Itle- 
rature  have  made  a  sorry  exhibition  as  editmrs  off 
daily  newspapers.  *  The  Courier*  and  *  Htm 
Representative,*  abort  as  was  the  existence  of 
the  latter,  could  severally  unfold  some  tales  oa 
this  point  The  trudi  is,  Aat  a  man  may  write 
weH  when  he  gets  his  own  tune  to  it,  and  is  al* 
lowed  to  dioose  his  own  topics,  but  that  is  not 
die  case^  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  widi  die  poor 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper.  He  must  diaeuas 
OB  the  qmr  of  the  moment  whatever  topic  cn> 
gtesses  the  public  mind  at  the  line.  No  wonder, 
dmn,  thalfwhen  editors  sit  down  to  write  an  edi« 
tftrial  arftick^liiqr  find  diemselvcs  in  predeely  die 
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same  prttfieameiit  as  Addison,  Wbo^  when  he  roee 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons,  found  that 
though  he  eould  **  concove,***  he  could  bring 
forth  notUng. 

*  It  is  related  of  Addftoiiy  that  soon  after  lie  was 
choecn  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  rose 
three  times  to  address  the  House,  saying  each  time, 
<'  I  conceiTe,"  and  dien  sat  down  without  uttering 
a  sisgle  word  more* 
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CHAPTER  UL 


JHR  NEWSPAPER  PEESS-WEEKLY  PAPXHS. 

Th€  Ezaminer—Tlie  Spectator— The  Atlas— The  Ob. 
•erver-Bell's  Ufe  in  London^The  Weekly  DU. 
patch  — Bell's  Weekly  Meuenger  —  Bell's  New 
Weekly  Messenger— Sunday  Times— The  John  Bull 
—The  Age— The  Satirist— The  News— The  Weekly 
True  Sun— The  Mark  Lane  Express— The  Agriail. 
turist^The  County  Chronicle— Baldwin's  London 
Journal— The  Weekly  Post^The  Patriot— The 
Christian  Advocate — The  Watchman— The  Court 
Joimial— The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette— The 
United  Service  Gajsette. 

I  COME  now  to  speak  of  the  Weekly  Newqpaper 
FreBB  of  the  metropolis.  Though  the  polite 
oal  joumak  published  hebdomadally  in  Loodoa 
are  numerous,  I  shall  not  have  ooeasion  to  oc- 
cupy so  mudi  space  in  speaking  of  them,  as  I 
have  devoted  to  the  daily  newspaper  press.  Ob 
the  sttbjeet  of  priority  of  notice  no  journal  wOl 
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htewe  cause  Cmt  ^empkhit,  as  I  fbtHl  take  the 
papers  pretty  miidi  at  random,  and  not  m  ao* 
eordanee  with  my  optiHon  of  thar  relative  oierita. 
The  Examiner,  though  by  no  means  among 
die  highest  in  dreuladon^of  its  weekly  contest 
poraries^  as  wiB  be  afterwards  stated  more  Mly, 
is  a  household  word  in  the  metropolis.  It  has 
been  so  dSmoet  erer  since  its  eommenoement ; 
and  it  has  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  popu« 
lar,  even  among  Ae  party  to  whom  it  is  most 
inveterately  opposed.  Tories  are  well  nigh  as 
lavish  in  their  compliments  to  the  integrity,  md 
talent,  and  wit,  of  <  The  Examiner,*  as  are  Ae 
Radicals  themselves — that  class  to  whom  it  is 
akoosl  exelusivdy  addressed.  It  is  now  twenty* 
eight  y«MPS  since  it  started.  FVomitscommenee* 
ment  it  has  been  ably  oonducted.  When  the 
joint  property  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunt  and 
the  present  Leigh  Hunt,  it  was  always  distin* 
goished  fcr  the  able  and  uneompromuHng  cha* 
saoter -of  |ts  political  articles  -^4ofr  tiie  taste  and 
with  which  the  literary  departassttt 
qondueted — and  for  the  excellence  of  hs 
\  and  musical  criticisms.  The  way,  in* 
deed,  in  wUoh  its  dramatic  department  was 
<yy|iducted  by  Leigh  Hunt— for  be  w^b  for  fnany 
yeipni  ijhe  sola  writer  of  the  theatrical  criticiMW 
— contributed  in  a  very  great  measure  to  saise 
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it  to  that  difitincdon  among  its  oontflnporaries 
wlucb,  for  ni^ire  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
has  enjoyed.  As  a  dramatic  critic^  Leigh  Hunt 
was  allowed  by  universal  consent  to  be  the  first  of 
his  day.  For  some  years  i»ast>— ever,  indeed, 
since  *  The  Examiner'  became  the  property  of 
another  party — he  has  sddom  visited  the  the- 
atres, and  still  less  seldom  written  dramatic  no- 
tices. While  the  property  of  the  Hunts,  the  late 
Mr.  Hazlitt  was  a  frequent  oontributor  to  <  The 
Elxaminer.'  Keats,  Shelley,  and  other  eminent 
msDy  also  occasionally  enriched  its  columns  by 
original  articles. 

Soon  after  Mr,  Joon  Hunf  s  death,  some  six 
or  seven  years  since^  Mr.  Albany  Fonbkmque 
became  the  proprietor  of  <  The  Ezammer.'  It 
is  still  his  property,  and  is,  as  it  has  be$n  evw 
since  it  came  ioto  his  hands,  cmducted  by  him* 
sel£  Until  within  die  kst  few  years  it  was  sold 
for  tenpence;  the  price  was  then  reduced  to 
sevenpenoe— that  being  the  usual  price  <rf  a 
newspaper.*  It  underwent  at  the  same  «V^, 
4»  soon  a£ter,  a  chaise  in  its  extemd  appear- 
ance. For  the  three  columns  in  a  page^  and 
the  quarto  sise^  the  form  in  which  it  had;pi«- 

•  The  usual  price,  whUe  correcting  these  sheets,  has 
bcoi  reduced  to  fivepence,  which  is  aow  the  price  of 
'  The  Exnmmn.' 
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viously  iiqpearedy  were  dubetituted  two  broaiiei 
coliuans,  and  a  goed  deal  more  of  the  folio  size. 
*  The  Ezamiaer's'  popularity  has  always,  as  it 
still  does,  rested  almoBt  exclusivety  on  its  on- 
gbal  articles.  Its  selections  hare  been  gene- 
rally  made  with  excellent  literary  taste;  that 
is  to  say»  they  w&uld  be  good  for  a  literary 
journal;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  news  of  the 
passing  hour,  its  columns  have  been  generally 
looked  on  as  deficient.  Nor  does  it  ever  bring 
down  the  little  intelligence  of  the  kind  it  giyes, 
to  a  very  late  honn  You  need  never  look  in  it 
for  any  detailed  account  of  anything  which  oo- 
cors  on  the  Saturday,  however  important  The 
matter  is  in  most  cases  all  ready  by  the  Friday 
night  Its  original  articles,  however,  amply 
compensate  for  any  deficiency  of  this  kind.  They 
are  always  fiill  of  wit  and  argument  You  never 
read  one  of  them  without  beiBg  stnick  with 
the  brilliancy  of  some  of  the  writer's  ideas  or 
iUustrations.  There  is,  too,  a  vein  of  quiet' sid^ 
dued  sarcasm  pervading  the  whole  of  Mr.  Fon* 
bknqiie's  arddes^  which  possesses  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  beingequally  pereeived  and adirissd 
by  the  most  inteUedual  and  the  least  informed 
readers  of  newspapers.  Hence  there  is,  pe^• 
faape^  no  weekly  journal  wiioee  readers  axe  in 
s«eh  equal  proportions  among  the  Ugber  and 
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loi»«r<2la8te8.  '  Tfae  Esamitier'  never  indulges 
in  decfaunadon.  Thie  is  Mmewhat  eurpiimi^ 
when  evciy  one  l»e««L  that  Mr*  Fonblanqoe's 
adtaidiiiieBit  to  bit  prhidplea  is  not  exceeded  tyy 
tliat  of  any  umeb.  He  feels  atrongly  on  all  great 
questions :  he  is  the  uneempromifling  advocate 
of  the  most  Liberal  principlea;  he  is  incessant 
in  his  attacks  on  a  Tory  olig»rehy,  and  a  most 
9tren«ioia  asserter  of  the  rigbts  ot  the  people^ 
and  yet  he  never  betrays  the  least  warmth  or 
violence  of  manner.  '  The  Globie^^  wben  twitted 
aome  time  ago  by  ^  The  Times^*  on  an  alleged 
loss  of  temper»  took  credit  to  itself  far  being 
*^  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.*  If  ever  one  joumaliat 
wasentitledmore  than  anoti»r  todaim  this  credit 
lor  himself  thai  journalist  is  Mr.  Albany  Fon* 
fahnque.  How  he  would  bdiave— wfasdier  ha 
would  take  matters  as  eooUy,  were  hia  houae  on 
file,  I  knew  not;  but  amidst  tba  aoand  of 
tnnmwts  and  die  dash  of  anus,  in  die  political 
eonfliel^  he  retains  the  most  perfect « 
Many  persons,  when  looUag  <m  the 
aod  eicitement  and  acdour  of  faeliai^  cviooed 
by  ail  its  contanporBrtes  an  both  aidm  of  tbe 
^pmstion,  hawe  Idt  <Tbe  Eianuner's'  eaoiaem 
•to  be  provoking*  How  mqdi  more 
aiuat  Mr.  FonUatique^a  fi%idity  of 
paove  to  Ua  teothar  jounmliali^  wfata  .they  aaa 
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tbeii»elip«8  wolfed  up  to  what  I  onoe  heard  a 
ooalheayer  somewhat  happily  characterise  as  a 
^«  jolly  good  passion."  But  though  Mr.  Fon- 
Manque  never  suffers  himsdf  to  lose  his  temper, 
and  consequently  guards  against  that  coarse 
abuse,  in  dealing  with  an  opponent,  which  is 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  undue  ardour  of 
feeling,  his  wit  and  irony  are  felt  more  sensibly 
by  a  delicate  mind,  than  would  the  most  abusive 
language  which  it  were  possible  to  employ. 

One  great  beauty  of  *  The  Ezaminer^s'  arti- 
cles is,  the  singular  ease  with  which  they  are 
manifestly  written.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
effort  about  them :  they  seem  to  proceed  quite 
naturally  from  die  writer's  pen ;  as  easily,  indeed, 
as  if  he  were  unconscious  at  the  time  his  most 
ingenious  arguments  and  happiest  illustrations 
are  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
that  he  was  giving  expression  to  any  thoughts 
atalL 

Mr.  Forster  is  the  assistant  editor  of  *  The 
Examine.'  He  has  filled  that  office  for  some 
time.  The  literary  notices  and  theatrical  criti* 
cisms  are  understood  to  be,  with  very  few  ev 
ceptions,  his.  In  both  these  departments  of  a 
newspaper  he  has  acquired  a  deserved  reputap 
tion.  His  dramatic  criticisms  art  among  tbe 
beet  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  the  toetropo? 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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litan  press.  The  only  drawback  on  the  review 
department  of  *  The  Examiner*  is,  that  the  no- 
tiees  are  often  delayed,— so  that  the.  books  re- 
viewed are  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  before 
the  notices  appear. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  number  of  weekly 
labourers  in  the  Radical  vineyard  was  much 
less  than  it  is  at  present,  *The  Examiner 'Tiad 
a  circulation  of  a  good  many  thousands,— some 
say  as  many  as  7,000  or  8,000.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  newspaper  stamp  returns,  its 
circulation  does  not  exceed  3,400;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  *  The 
Ballot,'  a  paper  started  by  Mr.  Wakley,  the 
member  for  Finsbury,  having,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  been  incorporated  with  it,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  considerably  more  than  1,500.  In  this 
reduction  in  its  circulation,  *  The  Examiner'  is 
not  peculiar :  almost  all  its  Sunday  contempo- 
raries have  suffered  more  or  less  in  the  same 
way, — as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more 
fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Spectator,  like  *  The  Examiner,'  has 
a  distinguished  reputation  among  the  Sunday 
papers  for  its  ^original  matter.  That  matter 
is  fully  as  good  as  that  of  *  The  Examiner/ 
Aough  written  in  a  different  strain.  '  Tlie 
Spectator's'  style  is  dear,  easy,  and  doee;  and 
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its  articles  are    usually  remarkable  for  their 
acutenesSy  their  good  sense,  and  for  the  im- 
portant information  embodied  in  them.    They 
display  an  entire  mastery  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed^ and  often  excite  our  surprise  and  admi- 
ration because  of  the  new  light  in  which  the 
writer  puts  it,  when  we  had  thought  that  every- 
thing had  been  advanced  wl^ch  human  inge- 
nuity could  bring  to  bear  on  it    The  instances 
iTi  which  *  The  Spectator'  has  struck  out  new 
views  of  a  question,  which  had  been  supposed 
on  all  hands  to  be  exhausted,  are  innumerable. 
In  fact,  the  whole  plan  of  *  The  Spectator'  is 
perfectly  original.     It  is  a  paper  by  itself:    it  is 
the  first,  and  the  only  one  as  yet,  of  a  class  which 
is  likely  enough  to  become  large  when  the  entire 
abolition  of  fiscal  restrictions  on  the  press,  will 
give  full  scope  to  newspaper  enterprise,     *  The 
Spectator'  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  exemr 
plification   afforded  by   the  weekly  newspaper 
press,  of  what  political  economists  call  the  divi- 
sion of  labour.     There  are  several  gentlemen 
distinguished  as  writers  on  political  and  literary 
su'bjects,  regularly  engaged  for  it ;  aiid  each  has 
his  own  department.     Mr.  Rintoul  is  what  is 
called  the  conducting  editor;  that  is,  he  has  the 
option  of  accepting  or  rejecting  what  articles  he 
|)leases.     Mr.  Southern,  the'poet,  is  one  of  the 
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leading  writers  of  *  The  Spectator  r*  who  the 
others  are  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  with  con- 
fidence^ though  some  gendemea  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  as  permanently  employed 
on  it. 

I  question  if  there  ever  was  a  f^per  got  up 
with  greater  care.  Tlus  remark  applies  to  the 
mechanical  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  depart* 
ments.  Mr.  Rintoul  enforces  on  the  printer  the 
necessity  of  displaying  the  best  taste  in  what  is 
technically  called  spacing.  Indeed,  the  typo- 
graphical part  of  *  The  Spectator'  is  as  scnipu- 
lously  attended  to  as  i(  instead  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  it  were  a  book  by  an  author  whose 
established  reputation  was  likely  to  insure  it  an 
extended  and  permanent  drculationu 

^  The  Spectator'  contains  more  original  matter 
than  any  of  its  Sunday  contemporaries.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  s^d  to  be  original  from  beginning  to 
end, — always,  of  course,  excepting  the  adver- 
tisements, births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  some 
of  the  other  less  prominent  features  in  the 
paper.  The  parliamentary  reports  are  entirely 
re-written:  this,  indeed,  is  manifest  from  the 
fioirm  in  which  they  are  given. 

Literature,  the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  and 
musics  are  subjects  to  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  *The  Spectator'  is  regularly  devoted. 
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These  departments  are  severally  in  the  hands 
of  competent  persons.  In  each,  but  especially 
in  music,  *  The  Spectator'  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  first-rate  authority.  Mr.  Hogarth* 
late  of  <  The  Morning  Chronicle^  as  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  that  joumal,  wrote  the  musicid 
critadsms  for  'The  Spectator/  before  his  en- 
gagement in  1834  with  its  daily  contemporary. 
I  do  not  know  tfa^  name  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  that  department  of  'The  Spectator'  » 
at  present  confided. 

'The  Spectator'  rose  into  notice  with  a  r»- 
j^dity  which  has  few  examples.  It  was  started 
in  1827,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months  it  took 
lis  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  the  metropolitan 
weekly  press.  It  could  scarcely  have  fiuled  to 
raise  itself  into  sadden  distinction;  for,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  it  struck  out  an  entirely 
new  and  popular  path  for  itself,  and  carried  its 
plans  into  effiset  widi  spirit  uid  ability.  For 
smne  years  it  incurred  a  heavy  expense  in  ad- 
vertising. Its  various  laborious  and  careful 
analyses,  too^  at  diff^ent  times,  of  complicated 
matters  of  importance,  were  of  great  service  to 
it  Its  price  at  starting  was  ninqpence:  in  a 
year  or  two  aiker  its  establishment  the  paper 
was  enlarged,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  one 
shilling.  As  I  write,  it  is  again  rednc^  to 
Qinepencer 
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*The  Spectator*  was  started  by  Mr.  Riittoal, 
formerly  of  the  *  Dundee  Adyertiser,'  but  lat- 
terly of  « The  Atlas.'  Mr.  Rintoul  was  the  first 
editor  of  « 1>ie  Atlas;'  and  it  wa»  after  he  had 
concluded  a  two  years'  engagement  with  the 
proprietors  of  that  journal,  t)»at,  assisted  by 
those  gentlemen  who  had  chiefly  supplied  *  The 
Atlas'  with  its  leading  matter,  he  commenced 
*  The  Spectator.'  I  am  not  sure  on  what  footing 
the  proprietorship  stood  in  the  outset  Mr.  Day, 
of  the  firm  of  Day  and  Martin,  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  proprietors ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  principal  proprietor  was  the 
late  Hon;  Douglas  Kinnaird.  At  all  events, 
that  gentleman  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
proprietor  at  his  death,  some  three  or  four  yean 
ago.  The  paper  has  since  been  cartied  on  by 
his  executors.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
expended  on  it,  I  have  heard,  indeed,  and  from 
an  authority  which  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  so  resolved  has 
Mr.  Rintoul  always  been  to  procure  the  best 
articles,  be  the  price  what  it  might,  which  the  m- 
tellectual  market  exhibits  for  sale^ — that  abmit 
40/.  are  paid  weekly  for  its  matter  alone.  It 
is  a  fovourite  medium  of  advertisements,  espe^ 
dally  with  booksellers,  and  must  now  be  a  good 
property.    Its  ctreuktion,  it  is  true^  is  not  large 
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^-nothing  in  comparison  of  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
but  then  the  fact  of  its  being  fourpence  dearer 
in  price  than  newspapers  generally,  will  ensure 
it  as  much  profit  on  a  circuladon  of  2,500  as  its 
fivepenny  contemporaries  will  derive  from  a 
circulation  of  two  or  three  times  that  amount 
Tlie  circulation  of  *The  Spectator'  is  steadily 
rising,  and  is  sure  to  rise  suddenly  and  to  a 
great  extent,  when  the  stamp  duties  are  entirely 


*The  Spectator*  is  decidedly  Liberal  in  its 
principies :  in  fact,  it  advocates  Radical  opinions. 
But  there  is  none  of  that  coarseness  in  its 
columns  whic*  is  to  be  weekly  seen  in  those  of 
many  of  its  Radical  contemporaries.  *The 
Spectator'  is  fearless  in  its  attacks  on  its  oppo- 
nents; but  rarely  suffers  its  zeal  to  hurry  it  into 
Ae  use  of  httiemperate  language.  It  is  a  strictly 
iiidependent  paper. 

The  Atlas,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  in 
•peaking  of  '  The  Spectator,'  was  started  under 
the  auspices  of  the  editor  and  kaiHng  contribu- 
tan  to  the  latter  jouinaL  On  its  first  appear- 
Mice,  its  immense  size,  coupled  with  the  origin- 
ality of  its  plan,  created  a  aort  of  sensation  in 
the  metropolis.  It  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
largcttt^Dumatoinlhe  kingdom,  I|; started  with  a 
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circuUttoa  considerably  exceeding  5,000,  which 
It  retained  for  some  time;  buc  the  appearance 
of  *  The  Spectator,'  after  it  had  been  two  years 
in  existence^  gave  it  a  serious  blow. 

Mr.  Wluting,  the  printer,  of  Beaufort  Build* 
ings,    and   another   printer   of  the   name     of 
Branston,    were    the    original    proprietors    of 
<  The  AUas.*^    I  beUeve  Mr.  Wfaitrng  is  now  die 
sole  proprietor.    Though  *  The  Atlas'  has  fall^i 
in  drcHlatioii  to  less  than  %500,  it  is  still  un- 
derstood to  he  a  good  property.    It  has  a  &ir 
share  of  advertasements.     It  has  many  features 
in  common  with  *  The  Spectator.'    It  devotes  a 
large  part  of  its  space  to  literature,  the  drama, 
music,  and  the  fine  arts.     With  all  these  topics 
it  is  intimately  conversant:   its  opinions  are 
largely  quoted  by  publishers  in  their  advertise* 
ments  of  hooks  whidi  it  {eivourabfy  reviews.     It 
deserves  praise  for  the  impartiality  of  its  literary 
notices;  it  equally  dbregards  the  frowns  and 
smiles  of  publishers.     Sometimes,  in  ^  cutting 
up"  a  book,  as  it  is  called,  its  language  would 
admit  of  a  little  more  refinement:   it  trans- 
gresses the  rules  of  courtesy.    The  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  fair  to  add,  in  which  it  does  this,  are 
comparatively  few  and  fiir  between.    The  paper, 
in  every  other  respect^  is  conducted  ifidi  tfa^ 
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most  gentlemanly  feeling,  as  is  indeed  to  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  its  editor,  Mr. 
Robert  BelL 

The  politics  of  ♦  The  Atlas*  are  moderately 
Liberal ;    but  it  does  not  occupy  much  of  its 
space  in  political  disquisitions  of  its  own.    It 
has  one  or  two  short  leading  -articles  in  each 
number,  but  they  rather  glance  at  than  enter 
profoundly  into  the  various  engrossing  political 
topics  of  the  day.    Instead  of  elaborate  articles 
of  its  own,  it  gives  in  the  first  page,  under  the 
general  head  of  "  The  Politician,"  extracts  from 
the  leading  journals,  including  the  magazines 
and  quarterly  reviews, — on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion.    This  is  an  excellent  feature  in   ^Tlie 
Atlas.' 

Like  its  contemporary,  *  The  Spectator,' 
'The  Atlas'  is  got  up  in  its  various  depart- 
ments with  great  care.  The  utility  of  a  division 
of  labour  is  exemplified  in  its  case.  It  gives 
an  excellent  epitome  of  the  news  of  the  week ; 
and  is  altogether  a  readable  joumaL 

The  Observer,  were  the  priority  of  the 
notices  of  the  various  weekly  journals  to  be 
regulated  by  the  extent  of  circulation,  ought  to 
have  been  noticed  before  either  of  the  three 
pipers  to  which  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
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my  readers.  Its  precise  circulation  is  not 
known,  as  the  stamps  for  it  and  for  <  BeFs  Life 
in  London,'  are  taken  out  in  the  same  name,-*— 
Mr.  Clemeqt  being  proprietor  of  both  papers. 
The  circulation  of  *The  Observer,'  however, 
is  understood  to  be  very  great :  the  united  <ar- 
culation  of  the  two  journals  is  between  18,000 
and  20,000.  <  The  Observer*  is  an  old  estab- 
lished paper ;  it  was  started  upwards  of  thirty' 
y^|urs  since.  It  has  a  large  and  inoreasing  share 
of  advertisements,  and  is  an  excellent  property. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  paying  papers  among 
its  weekly  contemporaries.  It  is  distinguished 
for  the  priority  and  accuracy  of  its  information 
on  important  subjects.  It  has  one  feature  pe- 
culiar to  itself — the  quantity  of  Saturday's  in- 
telligence it  contains.  It  has  seldom  less,  often 
more,  than  ten  or  eleven  columns.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  all  the  law  courts  are  given  at  full 
length  when  they  are  interesting.  Almost  all 
the  other  Sunday  papers  are  printed  and  pub- 
lished on  Saturday :  *  The  Observer^  does  not 
go  to  press  till  three  o'^clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
It  is  consequently  enabled  to  receive  information 
up  to  two  o'clock  the  same  morning:  in  some 
cases  of  great  importance  it  has  brought  its 
intelligence  down  to  the  very  late  hour  of  lour 
oVIock^ 
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In  tbe  conducting  of  *The  Observer,'  no 
expende  is  spared.  It  not  only  has  an  cfiQctive 
corps  of  reporters  of  its  own,  constantly  em- 
ployed on  Saturday;  but  in  order  to  induce 
other  parties  to  send  it  any  piece  of  intelligence 
^bicfa  may  have  escaped  its  own  reporters,  or 
which  they  could  not  from  their  other  engage- 
ments attend  to, — it  pays  at  the  enormous  rate 
of  three  pence  for  every  line  it  uses  of  such  in- 
formation. The  usual  rate  of  payment  among 
the  other  metropolitan  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  is  three  half-pence  per  line.  The 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  remuneration 
given  by  *  The  Observer*  for  interesting  matter, 
is,  that  reports  are  brought  to  it  from  all 
quarters.  It  very  rarely  indeed  happens,  that 
anything  of  importance  which  occurs  on  the 
Saturday  in  the  metropolis,  or  within  a  circuit 
of  many  miles  of  it,  is  missed  in  'The  Observer* 
of  the  following  morning. 

One  prominent  feature  in  *The  Observer'  is, 
the  space  it  devotes  to  the  drama ;  not  merely 
in  the  shape  of  criticism  on  new  pieces,  but 
in  that  of  intelligence  about  forthcoming  novel- 
desy  the  engagements  of  popular  actors,  their 
salaries,  and  so  forth.  Its  sources  of  information 
<m  matters  of  this  kind,  appear  to  be  at  once 
ample,  accurate,  and  peculiai*. 
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For  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  derofeed 
much  attention  to  literature;  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  lengthened  and  elaborate  notices  of 
new  publications,  as  in  the  earliness  and  num- 
ber of  its  reviews. 

The  politics  of  '  The  Observer"  are  decidedly 
Liberal  without  approximating  to  Radicalism.  It 
is  quite  independent  of -party,  though  it  has  for 
the  most  part  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Me;}boume  Administration. 

It  is  conducted  with  much  gentlemanly  feeling. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  coarseness  or  virulence 
never  finds  its  way  into  its  columns.  It  is  an 
excellent  paper  for  families,  the  greatest  care 
being  always  taken  to  exclude  anything  whidt 
could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  female  mo- 
desty. Indeed,  everything  in  it  is  previously 
examined,  often  re-written  widi  the  greatest 
care,  both  with  the  view  of  guarding  against 
any  impropriety  of  expression,  and  insuring  a 
condensed  accuracy  in  its  statements  of  facts. 
'The  Observer'  has  been  under  the  editorial 
superintendence  of  the  same  gentleman  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Bell's  Life  in  London  belongs,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  the  same  proprietor  as  <  The  Ob- 
server.' It  was  started  in  1822  by  Messrs.  Pin- 
nock  and  Maunders^  two  wellr-known  booksellers 
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at  that  time.  The  fonner  gentleman  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  popular  little  *<  Catechisms''  which 
go  by  his  name;  and  the  latter  is  Cayourably 
known  as  the  compiler  of  ^  Maunders'  Treasury 
of  Useful  Knowledge."  Though  this  journal 
took  the  title  of  ^  Bell's  Life  in  London,^  there 
was  no  person  of  the  name  of  Bell,  except  the 
printer,  in  connexion  with  it, — at  the  time  of  its 
establishment  It  took  the  name  of  Bell  be- 
cause that  name  was  popular  at  that  period, 
owing  to  the  success  of  "  Bell's  British  The- 
atre," "Bell's  British  Poets,"  and  « BeU's 
Weekly  Messenger,"  &c.  The  other  part  of  the 
title  was  adopted  by  the  proprietors  because  of 
the  popularity  of  a  work  published  at  that  time 
under  the  name  of  "  Pierce  Egan's  Life  in  Lon- 
don," which  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
humorous  wood-cuts  by  Robert  Cruikshanks  ; 
and  which  was  dramatised  by  Mr.  Moncrieff,  as 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  "  The  Adelphi 
Theatre,"  with  extraordinary  success.  The  ori- 
ginal features  of  *  Bell's  Life  in  London'  were 
its  sketches  of  life,  and  its  fun  and  frolic, 
mingled  with  decidedly  Liberal  politics.  Mr. 
Clement  purchased  the  property  in  1824,  and 
by  a  spirited  expenditure  of  money,  coupled 
with  the  excellent  tact  and  great  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  tiie  gentleman  to  whom 
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Mr.  dement  confided  its  editorship, --  Ihe  circula- 
tion was  raised  in  a  short  time  from  under  ^3^000 
to  above  24,000  copies.  What  its  present  amount 
of  circulation  is,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty; 
but,  with  the  single  exception  of  ^  The  Dispatch,' 
it  is  the  largest  of  any  paper,  daily  or  weekly,  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Its  most  prominent  fea- 
ture is  its  Sporting  Intelligence,  The  quantity 
of  information  on  sporting  matters  which  it  gives 
every  week,  is  surprising,  and  can  only  be  pro- 
cured at  great  expense,  by  great  industry,  and 
by  means  of  established  channels  of  communica- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Ever}'  number 
contains  a  humorous  wood-cut,  accompanied 
with  an  appropriate  piece  of  poetry.  The  '  Poefs 
Comer'  also  contains  contributions,  satirical  and 
humorous,  on  passing  events.  The  wood-cuts, 
with  illustrative  pieces  of  poetry,  have  been  re- 
published on  four  detached  sheets  of  paper^  at 
threepence  each,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Gal-* 
lery  of  Comicalities,''  and  have  met  with  the 
amazing  sale  of  nearly  500,000  copies. 

One  very  prominent  feature  in  *  Bell's  Life  in 
London/  is  that  of  its  being  a  general  umpire 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  all  matters  of  a 
sporting  nature,  whether  connected  with  chess, 
games  of  cards,  or  the  turf;  on  all  matters,  in 
short,  on  which  doubts  exist,  and  speeulatioiis 
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depend.  I  have  seen  nearly  one  hundred  ai^ 
swers  to  questions  on  topics  of  this  nature,  and 
can  easily  imagine  the  variety  of  information,  as 
well  as  the  labour  and  research,  necessary  to 
conduct  this  department  of  the  paper. 

<  BeH's  Life  in  London'  is  moderately  Liberal 
in  its  polities.  It  is  not  a  party  paper :  it  takes 
its  stand  on  entirely  independent  ground,— occa* 
sionally  blaming  the  Melbourne  Ministry  for 
particular  measures,  though  supporting  it  in  the 
main ;  and  giving  credit  to  the  Conservatives  in 
peculiar  cases,  though  generally  denouncing 
their  principles  and  measures. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  journal  in  the  metro- 
polis, published  at  the  same  priee,  which  con- 
tains so  much  matter  as  *  BelVs  Life  in  London.' 
Its  size  is  a  large  folio,  and  the  type  is  small  and 
elose.  The  third  page,  which  is  exclusively  de- 
moted to  sporting  intelligence,  is  printed  in  a 
particularly  small  type,  and  contains  as  much  mat^ 
ter  as  two  pages  of  some  of  its  contemporaries. 
It  is  an  excellent  property:  there  are  only  one 
or  two  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  which  pay 
BO  welL   - 

The  paper  of  largest  circulation  in  the  me- 
tropolis, or,  indeed,  in  the  country,  is  The 
Weekly  Dispatch.  Its  circulation,  according 
to  the  last  newspaper  returns,  exceeds  30,000. 
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This  18  an  enormous  amount  of  circulation.  It 
is  the  more  surprising  as  the  price  has  always 
been  higher  than  that  of  most  of  its  contempo- 
raries. It  has  hitherto  been  eigh^pence-hal^ 
penny ;  it  is  now,  while  I  am  writing  reduced 
to  sixpence.  But  though  higher  in  price  than 
the  generality  of  the  journals,  it  has  always  con- 
tained a  proportionably  greater  quantity  of  ma^ 
ter.  Its  dimensions  are  very  large,  and  beiQg 
printed  with  a  small  close  type,  it  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  matter.  Its  immense  drculalion  is 
the  result  of  very  great  .and  persevering  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and  editor, 
coupled  with  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money. 
When  Mr.  Harmer,  many  years  ago^  became 
principal  proprietor,  its  circulation  was  only  a  few 
thousands.  That  gentleman,  however,  imme- 
diately loosened  his  purse  strings,  paid  hand- 
somely for  literary  assistance,  advertised  the 
concern  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  em- 
ployed every  possible  means  to  procure  subscri- 
bers. One  thing  which  contributed  much  to 
bring  '  The  Dispatch'  into  notice  were  the 
portndts  it  gave  of  the  King  and  the  QueeI^ 
when  they  acceded  to  the  Crown.  WilUam 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  then,  and  as 
the  portraits  were  well  executed  on  steel,  and 
were  given  giatis,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
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to  the  purchasers  of  particular  numbers  of  the 
paper,  those  particular  numbers  reached  the  un 
heard  of  and  almost  incredible  sale  of  130,000 
copies  each.  This  was  followed  up  by  a  conti- 
nued system  of  advertising,  and  the  most  strenu 
ous  exertions  otherwise,  to  raise  the  permanent 
circulation  of  the  paper.  The  ultimate  result  has 
been  what  I  have  stated — a  steady  circulation  of 
nearly  32,000. 

The  Dispatch'  often  published  fonnerly  an 
extra  half  sheet,  not  on  a  detached  piece  of 
paper  as  a  supplement,  but  on  an  enlarged  sheet, 
without  any  additional  charge.  It  did  this,  on- 
an  average,  once  every  four  weeks,  (t  now 
does  so  regularly.  Its  numerous  answers  to 
questions  are  most  useful  and  interesting. 

*  The  Dispatch'  has  now  a  very  large  share  of 
advertisements.  The  increase  in  its  advertise* 
ments,  though  not  keeping  up  with  the  increase 
in  the  circulation,  has  been  steady  since  the 
property  came  chiefly  into  Mr.  Harmer's  hands. 

One  attribute  in  <The  Dispatch,'  which  has 
largely  contributed  to  raise  it  to  its  present  ex- 
tensive circulation,  is  the  extreme  liberality  and 
uncompromising  character  of  its  political  prin« 
dples.  It  advocates  Radicalism  in  its  purest 
form,  and  with  an  earnestness  and  fervour  which 
are  not  to  be  exceeded.    It  nev«T  eonce^b  its 
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sentiments.  So  tar  indeed  from  shrinking  from  a 
free  and  fearless  expression  of  them,  it  glories 
in  its  practice  of  plain  speaking.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  it  carries  this  practice  to  an 
extreme, — inasmuch  as  expressions  occasionally 
escape  it  which  are,  perhaps,  too  strong.  Its  tone, 
however,  I  think,  has  been  more  subdued  of  late, 
without  abating  one  iota  of  its  zeal  in  the  Liberal 
cause.  *  The  Dispatch'  has  attracted  attention, 
and  enlarged  the  list  of  its  subscribers,  by  its  fear- 
less attacks  on  corruption  in  its  various  strong- 
holds, whether  that  corruption  appear  in  the  con* 
duct  of  individuals  or  in  that  of  bodies  of  men. 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  editor  of  *  The  Dispatch.' 
Tho  writer  of  the  series  of  letters  which  has  ap- 
peared in  it,  for  some  years  past,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  *<  Publicola,"  is  Mr.  Williams,  for  a 
long  time  a  parliamentary  reporter  on  several 
daily  paperd,  and  latterly  on  <  The  Morning  Post' 
I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Williams  is  also  the 
writer  of  the  leading  article  in  the  first  page, 
under  the  head  of  •*  History  of  Politics,""  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  statement  be 
correct  Hve  guineas  have  been  mentioned 
to  me  .as  the  sum  which  Mr.  Williams  receives 
weekly  for  his  contributions  to  ^  The  Dispatch ;' 
but  I  do  not  kn<^  wheth^  such  be  tlie  sum. 
Mr.  CuaiDiing»  formerly  a  writer  of  theatrical 
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articles  in  '  llie  Scotsman '  newspaper,  has  for 
Bome  years  written  all  the  dramatic  notices  in 
*  llie  Dispatch.*"^  He  is  also  the  author  of  the 
articles  which  occasionally  appear  under  the  sigo 
nature  of  "  Moraviensi8,''--»-Morayshire  in  Scot- 
land, being  his  native  place. 

Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  is  next  to  '  The 
Dispatch  *  and  *  Bell's  Life  in  London/  in  the 
extent  of  its  circulation.  The  last  returns  give 
it  a  circulation  of  nearly  13^000  copies.  It  is  an 
old  established  paper,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
most  extensively  circulated  of  any  in  the  couiv. 
try.  It  was,  and  is  still,  chiefly  read  in  the 
country,  and  especially  among  the  farmers.  It 
has  always  been  the  advocate  of  their  interests, 
and  usually  devotes  a  large  quantity  of  its  spaoe 
to  intelligence  of  an  agricultural  kind.  For  a  long 
period  it  occupied  neutral  ground  on  the  seene 
of  the  political  conflict,  though  its  leaning  was 
towards  moderate  Toryism ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  identified  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Conservative  party.  It  is  not,  however,  violent 
in  its  Toryism;  it  is  never  abusive  towards  those 
who  dilter  from  its  politics*  Its  leading  articles 
are  characterised  by  moderation,  though  suiEci* 
ently  decided  in  its  opinions.  It  takes  credit  to 
itself  and  it  deserves  it,  for  its  scrupulous  ex- 
clusion firom  its  columns  of  anything  which  would 
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be  improper  for  the  perusal  of  females :  on  tlus 
account  it  is  a  good  &mily  paper.  It  coDtidiis  « 
judidous  abridgement  oi  the  news  of  the  wedt. 
One  of  its  more  prominent  features  is  the  space  it 
devotes  to  police  intelligence.  Usually  a  wbde 
page — and  its  pages  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of 
its  weekly  contemporaries— is  occupied  with  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  police  oflke& 

^  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger'  has,  for  some  time 
past,  paid  considerable  attention  to  literature. 
Its  reviews  of  books  are  not  elaborate  or  length- 
ened; they  are  brief  and  numerous,  there  braig 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  in  one  nmntber. 

Mr.  Bell,  lately  deceased  I  believe,  the  pro* 
prietor  of  <  Beirs  Standard  Edition  of  the  British 
Poets,'  &C.  established  'The  Weekly  Messeng^  * 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  same  gentle- 
man also  established  a  Ladies'  Magaaine  under 
the  title  of  ^  La  Belle  Assanblee,"  which  was 
amazingly  successful  for  a  long  time^  and  is  8o 
still  to  a  certain  extent  <  The  Messenger '  is 
understood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  e:iecatnra» 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  i)^;aiding  its 
private  matters.  I  have  heard  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  said  to  be  die  editor,  but  I  do  nol 
mention  it^  as  I  am  not  at  all  confident  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  information. 

The  paper^  as  I  bare  lOreiMly  stiit^  ie  hrg^ 
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in  its  dimensions.  It  contains  eight  pages,  eadi 
consisting  of  fire  broad  columns,  and  being 
nearly  as  large  as  *  The  Globe '  or  <  Courier ' 
newspapers.  Its  matter,  however,  is  somewhat 
open;  still  it  gives  a  large  quantity  for  the 
price, — which  is  sixpence.  Its  advertisements 
are  not  numerous ;  but  it  is  a  good  property, 
owing  to  the  extmit  of  its  circulation.  About 
three  years  since  *llie  Farmer^s  Journal,'  an 
old  established,  and  once  popular  journal,  ^  but 
whose  circulation  had  dwindled  down  to  about 
1,000,— was  incorporated  with  « Bell*s  Weekly 
Messenger.' 

There  is  another  weekly  paper,  making  four 
in  all,  which  takes  the  prefix  of  *  BeW  I  al- 
lude to  B£LL*s  New  Weekly  Messenger.  It 
was  set  up  in  opposition  to  *  The  Old  Beirs 
Weekly  Mestoiger,'  by  a  relation — I  have  heard 
it  siud  a  son—of  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  latter  journal  It  has  a  good  circu- 
lation, being  considerably  above  5,000.  It  has 
not  yet  got  into  a  large  advertising  connexion, 
but  will  probably  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time.  It  is  only  a  young  journal,  being  esta* 
blished  no  forther  back  than  1832.  It  is 
published  at  the  same  price,  sixpence,  as 
its  rival  and  namesake.  Its  form,  however, 
is  very  diflSerent    It  is  something  of  the  half- 
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folio  half-quarto  form.  It  contains  sixteen  pages, 
and  four  columns  on  each  page^  making  sixty- 
four  columns  in  all — ^a  greater  number,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world  contains. 

ITie  politics  of  *  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messen- 
ger' are  decidedly  Liberal.  They  verge,  indeed, 
on  extreme  Radicalism.  Hence  it  is  popular 
among  those  holding  that  class  of  principles.  Its 
leading  articles  are  more  remarkable  for  the 
tone  of  good  sense  which  pervades  them,  than 
for  anything  brilliant  in  conception  or  vigorous 
in  expression.  It  has  on  several  occasions 
brought  itself  into  notice  by  its  bold  exposure 
of  cases  of  individual  corruption,  as  well  of  the 
jobbing  or  misconduct  of  bodies  of  persons.  It 
devotes  a  great  proportion  of  its  space  to  reviews 
of  new  publications,  which  are  always  written 
with  an  evident  desire  to  be  courteous  and  im- 
partial. It  very  properly  accompanies  the  ex- 
pression of  any  opinion  of  its  own,  for  or  against 
a  book,  by  one  or  more  extracts ;  so  that  the 
public  may  themselves  decide  whether  or  not 
the  praise  or  censure  has  been  jusdy  awarded. 
The  only  justification  of  other  joumads  not  actii^ 
on  the  same  principle,  especially  where  the  bbcdi 
is  severely  condemned,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
comparatively  limited  space  of  most  of  them. 
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*  BelPs  New  Weekly  Messenger'  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  drama.  Who  the 
writer  of  the  theatrical  notices  is,  I  know  not; 
but  he  is  one  who  is  clearly  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  a  good  deal  amongst  the  professors  of 
the  histrionic  art  It  is  no  less  evident  that  he 
is  a  good  judge  of  dramatic  pieces. 

«  Beirs  New  Weekly  Messenger'  occasionally 
displays  a  great  deal  of  spirit  in  its  anxiety  to 
bring  its  claims  before  the  public  It  has  in 
several  cases  gene  to  considerable  expense  in 
getting  wood  engravings,  bearing  on  some  sub- 
ject or  event  in  which  the  [)ublic  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest at  the  time.  At  the  end  of  last  year  it 
gave,  in  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of  matter, 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  three  lead- 
ing almanacks.  Its  enterprise  was  on  that  oc- 
casion rewarded  by  an  extra  sale  of  about 
20,000,  making  the  entire  impression  of  that 
number  above  25,000. 

The  Sunday  Times  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  weekly  papers.  It  was  established  in 
1822,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  the  mem- 
ber for  Sonthwark.  A  great  deal  of  money  was 
expended  in  bringing  it  fairly  before  the  public 
Its  exertions,  for  some  years,  to  commend  itself  to 
the  country,  were  as  unintermitting  as  they  were 
great    It  met  with  its  rewrad  in  a  very  large 
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circuIatioDy  and  in  the  influx  of  a  great  many 
adyertisements.     Mr.  Harvey,  some  yeais  after 
its  establishnient,  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it 
for    a  very  considerable  sum.     Between   the 
money  paid  down,  and  the  annuity  which  Mr. 
Harvey  received  for  some  years,  the  purchase 
money  was  considered  equal  to  14,000^     iSr 
Valpy,  the  extensive  publisher  of  Red   Lion 
Court,  Fleet-street,  was  the  purchaser,  and  he 
retained  the  property  for    four   years.      Mr. 
Clarkfion  conducted  it  during  the  time  it  was 
in   Mr.  Valpy's  hands.     At  the  end  of  four 
years,  Mr.  Colbom,  the  enterprising  publisher 
of  Great  Marlborough-street,  purchased  a  ma- 
jority of  shares  from  Mr.  Valpy,  and  Mr.  Gaspy 
was  appointed  editor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son.     Mr.  Gaspy  had  been  previously  favour- 
ably known  as  a   literary  gentleman.     From 
being    editor   of    <  The   Sunday   Times,'    he 
eventually  became  part  proprietor ;  but  still  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  editorial  functions  as 
formerly.     Under  his  management  <  The  Sun- 
day limes'  steered  a  somewhat  middle  course 
b^ween  the  Tories  and  liberals.    It  rarely  ex- 
pressed an  ofMuion  on  any  great  subject  of  po- 
litical influence  one  way  or  other;  but  when  it 
did,  the  leaning  obviously  was  towards  the  Liberal 
aide.    The  leading  articles  were  written  cor- 
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wecAj  eaaof^  but  ifaoy  yei«e  deficsest  in  energy, 
and  coDsequendy  exetted  UUle  or  iio  a^tentioB. 
Mn  Gaqpy,  bowefer^  showed  good  judgment 
in  bis  selectioDft  of  natter.  <  The  Sunday 
Tlteesy'  under  bis  ntanagemeni;,  was  as  resdable 
a  paper  as  one-ooidd  fattre  wished.  Ther?  wasi 
too,  sooiediiDg  attraefeiye  in  its  very  appesranoe. 
Mr.  Gaspy's  connexion  with  it,  both  as  pro- 
prietor and  editoi^  ceased  early  in  1635.  Who 
the  new  proprietors  are--&r  I  understand  there 
are  several  of  tfaem--*I  faawe  not  heard.  Mr. 
Derbyshire,  at  that  time  a  reporter  on  ^  Tlie 
Morning  Chronide,'  and  some  years  snce 
editor  of  <  The  Courier'  for  a  few  months,  was 
dioeen  one  of  the  editors — a  sub-editor  I  be* 
lieve — on  Mr.  Qaspy  quitting  .the  paper.  Who 
the  oth^  gendeman  is,  I  have  not  tbe  means  of 
knowing.  Mr.  Derl^shire  did  not  long  con- 
tinue his  connexion  with  ^Tbe  Sunday  lunes.' 
He  quitted  this  countiy  in  the  end  of  last  year, 
or  the  beginning  ofAe  present,  for  Madrid, 
where  he  now  is  as  the  regular  oorrespondent 
of  *  The  Morning  Chromde.'* 

Under  the  new  editorship^.  ^  The  Sunday 
Times'  has  taken  an  active  part  in  polities*  It 
is  tfaeroo^ly  Liberal  in  its  opinions^  and  advo- 
cates diem  with  great  zeaL    The  chief  ftult  of 

•       VOL.  II.  u 
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Its  leading  articlee,  is  Ae  too  frequent  use  of 
fihortquotalSoiis,  moetiiy  from  our  popular  poets. 
These,  if  appropriate  and  sparingly  used,  gbe 
much  of  liveliness  and  ^fect  to  an  article; 
but  if  they  are  pressed  too  libera&y  into  the 
writei^s  servioe»  they  only  weaken  the  impxes- 
rion  his  own  observaticms  are  calculated  to 
produce. 

This  is  the  only  essentid  alterstion  made  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  <  The  Sunday  Times.* 
Hie  other  attractm  featurea  ^hich  originally 
gmned  it  its  great  p<^u]arity,  are  still  retained. 
It  is  still  as  readable  a  paper  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.     It  giires  brief  literary  notices,    H«re  it 
has  improved  on  what  it  fonneriy  was ;  for  iU 
reviews,  if  so  they  might  be  called,  then  only  coa^^ 
sisted  of  six  or  seven  lines ;  and  it.was  but  seldom 
any  definite  opinion  of  the  book  was  expressed 
either  way.    Now,  Us  literary  notices,  though 
still  brief,  are  deserving  tfie  name  of  notices, 
and  do  convey  to  the  reader  what  the  reviewer 
tlunks.of  ike  work  to  which  he  is  referring. 
Occasionally,  the  opinion  expressed  is  acoom- 
panied  by  one  or  two  extracts,  varying  in  length 
from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth,  or  third,  of  a  column. 
*  The  Sunday  Times'  has  always  been  consi- 
dored  an  excellent  paper  far  theatrical    inteV 
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ligenoe :  it  is  sa  stilL  It  giyes*  oocattonaUy^  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Satujday's  newsi  when 
ii^restiBg. 

The  most  spirited  eaertbos  conlinae  to  be 
made  by  the  proprietors  to  merit  pubUc  patron- 
age»  It  often  puUishes  an  entire  double  sheet* — 
without  making  any  extra  diarge  to  the  pub- 
lic.   It  gives  in  these  double  sheets  abstracts 
of  important  bills^  and  sometimas  the  bills  them- 
aelvesi  lengthened  r^iorts  of  interesting  debates 
in  Parliament,  or  such  other  matter  as  may  be 
deemed  most  important  at  the  time.     Every 
year,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  given  in  its 
double  sheets  a  vast  mass  of  information  gleaned 
from  Ae  almanacks.    It  gives^  too^  as  occasion 
is  supposed  to  require^   expensive  wood-cuts. 
Its  wood'cut  rqpresentation  of  the  destruction 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  fice^  in  1834, 
procured  it  an  immense  ep(tra  aale  of  the  num- 
ber in  which  the  engravings  appeared. 

Almost  every  week  the  dead  walls  of  the  me- 
tropelis  are  posted  with  announoements  in  what 
Dominie  Sampson  would  have  called  **  pro- 
digiously'' large  letters,  of  the  leading  matter 
whidi  ibe  forthcoming  number  is  to  contain ; 

•  Since  this  was  written  the  stamp^uties  have  been 
repeikled,  and  '  The  Sunday  Timet '  wgulcr]y  publiabes 
a  «louble  tbeei  at  sicpence. 
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and  a  host  of  men  are  employed  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  to  parade  tbe  streets,  -with  a  board  on 
their  shoulders,  containing,  on  both  sidesj'^ke 
same  advertiscfmenL  Towards  evening  these 
troops  meet  in  the  front  of  the  office,  where 
they  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  having  all  the 
appearance  of  a  little  army^  with  their  respec- 
tive boards  on  their  shoulders.  The  liiing  has 
a  remarkably  fine  effect  to  the  eye :  it  ought 
to  have  an  equally  good  eflfect  in  the  way 
of  inducing  the  passers-by  to  purchase  the 
paper. 

*  The  Sunday  Times'  is  still  a  good  property, 
though  it  has  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  ge- 
neral adversities  of  the  weekly  press.  Its  cir- 
culation was  some  years  ago  about  8,000 :  now 
it  is  somewhere  about  5,000.  It  stiD,  however, 
retains  a  large  share  of  well-^paid  advertisements. 
I  should  think  the  sal^  too,  must  have  increased 
of  late. 

Peihaps  no  paper  ever  met  such  sudden  and 
complete  success  as  The  John  Bull.  By  the 
time  it  was  two  months  in  existence,  it  was  as 
excellent  paying  property.  It  was  started  witb 
funds  ftuiAsfaed  by^He  Liverpool  government, 
in  ld20,-->4mmedi«tely  after  the  condusion  of  tbc 
trial  hf  Queen  Caroline ;  and  it  was  got  up  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  assailing  her  in  every 
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powiUe  fbnn*     Its  ^wy  fint  nunteF  fihowed 

the  «i3i»iM  of  the  coiKluctore  towarcU'jthut  uih 

lii^py  Frinoess*      AsQrthiDg    more  Tirulmtly 

;aad  coarsely  abuaivf^  wns  ntwet  beiore  seen  ia 

tb«  cQlium»  of  «  aew8|^per«    So  great  was  ttie 

liifilguat  wbtcb  these  attaokfi  on  Queen  Caroline 

tewited  id  the  pvblie.  miii4  ^at  the  newtfiDeii, 

^bo  are  gemeralfy  pretty  exempt  from  etroog 

political  faeliBg^  bunt  fte  paper,  id  dozens,  in 

Hie  streets.    This  was  just  placing,  unconsci* 

eudy,  into  the  hands  ef  the  orig^iators  of  the 

papw :  it  gave  it  notoriety,  which  wms  the  thing 

they  sought  to  obtain.    The  enemaes  of  Caro* 

liiia,  who  were  numerous  amoi^  the  higher 

classes,   immediately  ralCed    ronod   the    prc^ 

prietors  and  conductors  of  ^  The  John  BuH/ 

whom  they  regarded  as  martyrs  to  their  aealous 

oppoeition  to  one  they  hdd  to  be  a.  most  proAi* 

gate  woman.    Orders  lor  lihe  paper  powed  in 

from  the  aristocracy  in.  town  and  country,  and 

large  donations  of  money  were  given  to  the  pai^ 

ties  engaged  ki  the  undertakii^    The  conse* 

quence  was,  the  thing  was  fairly  estaUiahed  at 

once;  and  the  proprietors,  seeing  the  hit  they 

hid  made^  took  care  to  turn  their  diaceveiy  to 

the  best  adtantnge.    Tbnf  grew,  if  pbsaihhi^ 

more  reekless  week  after  week  in  their  attacks 

on  the  Queen;  and  qieedily  bethought  them- 
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0el?e8  of  Tilifyiiig  aff  tboee  persons  of  Atisn^ 
tioB»  male  and  femaky  wbo  had  espoused  her 
cause.    This^  as  was  to  hare  been  expecled»  not 
only  gvrm  additional  satisbetion  to  Iheir  i 
supporters^  but  procured  them  a  host  of 
patrons,     in  short,  in  Mttle  more  than  twelte 
nonthsy  ^  The  John  BoU^  attained  %  ctrcuktioii 
not  much  short  of  10,000.    Tbns,  finding  the 
trade  of  fibeHing  so  profitable,  they  went  on  im- 
proving a&  they  proceeded.     It  mattered  not  to 
the  principal  parties  that  the  two  or  three  men 
of  straw, — the  printers  of  the  paper  who  were  pat 
forward   as  the  proprietors,— were  proceeded 
against  by  the  injured  par^,  found  guilty,  and 
sent  to^  prison :    so  far  from  being  disadvaa* 
tageous  to  the  paper,  it  brouj^t  it  still  fur* 
tfier  into  notice;    and  die  tarade  of  libelling 
grew  more  flourishing  than  erer.     Indeed,   to 
such  an  extent  did  <  The  John  Bull,'   in   its 
earlier  days^  carry  this  system  of  libdling»  that 
A  great  many  read  it  far  the  verypurpoee  of 
eeeing  whether  they  themsehres  were  singled 
out  far  its  viUfication  or  not. 
.    Queen  Caroline,  howeTer,  did  not  live  long 
'  after  ifes establishment;  and  with  her  death  the 
intensity  of  th»  inteiest  whidi  had  been  fidt  in 
her  ease  naturally  suhatded     In  the  coume 
therefoiwof  ayear  or  twaafter  her  de^h,  ^'Fhn 
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John  BulP  begtti  to  decline  in  circulation,* 
wiuch  it  has  been  regularly  doing  ever  nnce. 
Afl^  however,  great  literary  talent  had  by  this 
time  been  embarked  in  it,  and  as  it  became  the 
most  zealous  Sunday  diampion  of  Churdi  and 
State^  and  the  most  violent  opponent  -  of  the 
Reformers  as  a  body,— its  decreaise  in  circulation 
was,  for  a  considerable  period,  only  gradual 
Eventually  it  procured  a  good  advertising  con- 
nexion, which  still  continues  witfi  it,  though  Oie 
circulation  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  4,500. 

'^  The  John  Bull '  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  in  the  hands  of  very  different  par- 
ties from  those  vrith  whom  it  originated.  It  is' 
still  the  inveterate  opponent  of  Reform  and  Ro» 
formers,  and  the  uncompromising  advocate  of 
Church  and  State,  with  all  the  blemishes  and 
abuses  which  the  Conservatives  generally  ad* 
mit  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Constitution ;  but 
it  does  not  now  indulge  in  slander  at  tho  ex- 
pense of  private  character  It  displays  occa- 
siofnaSy  great  asperity  of  spirit;  bnt  it  deala 
only  with  the  public  conduct  of  pnbKc  men. 

I  am  not  aware  who  are  the  proprietors.  Mr. 
Tlieodore  Hook  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  editor.  Mr.  Mudford  was  a  short  time  age 
in  the  habit  of  regularly  contributing  to  it:  whe- 
ther or  not  he  be  so  now,  I  cannot  telL     Mr« 
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Crdker  is-  also  supposed  to  be  a  veiy  exten- 
sive oontributor.  It  undottbtedly  eTioces  much 
takntin  its  l^Kltng  artidssL 

t  n:  one  of  the  smalleBt-sked  pap^«  in  Lon- 
don^aod  as  a  lai^  portiottof  ks  spaeeis  occupied 
with  adTerti8eBeieat%  it  does  not  eontain  mudi 
newt*  Indeed  it  is  dnefiy  read  for  its  leadkig 
articles^  which  ustta%  oe^py  from  a  .^age  and 
a  half  to  two  pages. 

The  readers  of  '  The  John  Bull'  are  ohiefly 
amoftg  the  olerg}'.  It  is  supposed,  indeed, 
that  more  than  <Hcia  half  of  its  subscribers  are 
of  that  body.  It  pays  particular  attention  to 
that  sort  of  intelligence  which  is  most  inter* 
eating  to  them.  Its  information  in  ecclesias- 
tical  matters  is  much  more  copious  than  that  of 
any  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  a  good  proper- 
U'9  as  it  is  got  up  at  comparatiyely  little  ex*> 
^leuse. 

The  Aoe  has  proved  a  formidable  rival  to 
'  llie  John  Bull'  Tlie  foroaer  journal  was  e&- 
tabUshed  in  the  year  1819.  It  struck  oat  an 
entirely  new  path  for  itsel£  Not  only  waa  the 
whole  of  its  matter  original,  as  it  still  is;  bat 
there  w^  in  its  articles  and  paragnq>hB  a  wit 
and  ^naaey  mingled  with  the  personalitieB 
which  •  characterised  them,  that  the  paper  soon 
attracted  attention,    it  started  oh  Tory -pnoei. 
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l^es.    It  ay4>«ed  tbe  most  devoted  attachment  to 
the  Kisg  and  the  Cpoetitutioa— to  the  Church 
and  State.    Its  priiiciplea»  in  other  words,  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  *  Tbe  John  Bull;' 
and  hence  the  injury  it  has  done  to  that  jour- 
naL     The  number  of  prosecutions  for  libd  to 
which  ^  The  Age'  was  subjected  soon  after  its 
conunencement,    contributed  greatly   to  bring 
it  into  notice*    After  being  some  five  or  six 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  who  establish- 
ed it,  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Westmacott  for  a 
small  sum*     The  number  of  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted against  it,  and  on  almost  all  of  which  ver- 
dicts were  obtained  by  the  plaintifl^  --subjected  it 
to  such  an  enormous  expense  as  to  reduce  its 
profits,  notwithstanding  its  great  circulation,  to 
a  mete  trifle.     That  was  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Westmacott  got  the  copyright  for  a  small  sum : 
that  sum,  however,  I  do  not  now  recollect   Mr. 
Westmacott,    by  the  spirit  which  he  infused 
into  it  after  it  had  been  a  short  time  in  his  pos- 
session,  brought  ^  The  Age  '  still  more  exten- 
sively into  notice,  and  greatly  increased  its  cir- 
•eolation.    An  increase  in  the  number  of  adver- 
tisements followed.     For  some  years  it  has  been 
a  most  profitable  concern.    I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in   1833,  Mr.  Westmacott  derived 
jie9rly  4^000/.  clear  profits  from  it     He  is  still,^ 
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SO  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  sole  proprietor,  llunigli, 
I  understand,  he  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years  wilUng  to  iSispose  of  the  half  of  the  pro- 
perty, eoiild  he  get  a  partner  and  a  price  to  his 
"nund. 

If  the  information  eommanicated  to  me  be 
correct — and  the  quarter  whence  it  comes  leaves 
me  no  room  td  doubt  its  being  so— there  are 
four  literary  gentlemen  who  regularly,  as  editors^ 
assist  Mr.  Westmacott  in  the  managemmt  of 
<The  Age.'    Dr.  Maginn  is  one  of  these:  what 
the  names  of  the  other  three  are,  I  do  not  know. 
Dr.  Magiun  is  understood  to  furnish  one  or 
more  of  the  leading  articles  erery  week.     Mr. 
Westmacott,  however,  reserves  to  himself  the 
sole  right  of  inserting  and  excluding  matter : 
nothing  of  any  importance  can  find  its  way  into 
the  columns  of  *  The  Age'  without  his  concur- 
rejice.     He  takes  an  active  share  also  in  ma- 
naging  the  business  department  of  the  paper. 
For  this  purpose,  though  he  lives  seven  or  eight 
miles  out  of  town,  he  is  constantly  to  be  sees, 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  at  the  oflSce. 

The  circulation  of  <  The  Age^  was  one  time 
between  8,500  and  9,000.  The  last  newspaper 
returns  give  it  a  circulation  of  7,250.  The  op- 
position given  to  it  by  *  The  Satirist,'  which, 
though  differing  in  politic^,  is  conducted  on  Ihe 
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same  phn  and  in  the  tame  spirit,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  cause  oi  the  vednced  cbeuhir 
tion. 

^  The  Age'  has  steered  pretty  dear  of  Kbeb 
of  late,  and  as  from  the  saudlness  of  its  size 
the  expenses  of  tiie  mechaaioal  labour  cannot 
be  great,  it  must,  with  its  large  circulation  and 
the  great  number  of  edrertisements  which  find 
their  way  into  its  columns,— be  still  an  excel* 
lent  property.  It  is  chiefly  read  by  the  Tory 
aristocracy.  In  the  clubs  it  is  also  in  great  re- 
quest. 

The  Satirist  was  started  in  1881.  Various 
parties  have  been  named  as  the  origbiators ;  but 
nothing  certain  is  known  either  of  &em  or  of 
those  in  whose  hands  it  is  at  present.  Its  plan, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned^  is  the  same  as  that 
of  ^  The  Age,'  though  its  politics  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  those  of  its  rival  It  is  full  of  per- 
sonalities, but  there  is  g^ierally  something  so 
amusing^  blended  with  good-nature  in  the 
manner  in  which  its  paragraphs  are  written, 
that  even  those  parties  at  whose  expense  the 
laugh  is  raised,  can  hardly  be  angry  with  it. 
Indeed  it  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  paragraphs 
themselves,  that  the  writers  have  no  private  ma- 
lignity to  gratify;  but  merely  seek  to  amneo 
their  readers  by  seizing  on  s^nything  ludicrous  in 
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thft  cimruim  or  conduct  of  the  parties  refarred 
to;  OT,  where  nothiiig  hidknius  ezistB  ready  nade 
to  their  haads,  conveniently  assuming  its  exiat- 
enoe.  its  wittidsms  are  often  good ;  some  of  its 
puns  possess  great  point  Its  columns  always 
furnish  materials  for  a  hearty  laugh. 

*  The  Satirist'  is  a  thoroughgoing  liberal  in 
its  politics.  Yet  it  spares  not  its  political  friaids 
any  more  than  its  foes.  In  its  satire  it  is  per- 
fectly impartiaL  Lord  Melbourne  can  speak  to 
this  point;  so  can  Dr.  Wade,  Mr.  Fergus 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Savage,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
whole  fraternity  of  Radicals.  It  appears  to 
have  excellent  means  of  information  as  to  what 
is  going  on  among  the  npper  classes  of  society : 
curious  disclosures,  by  means  of  what  are  called 
**  broad  hints,''  are  often  made  in  its  columns 
before  the  public  mind  has  been  awakened  to 
^even  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  subject 
An  instance  was  afforded  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Melbourne  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton. 
For  more  than  two  years  before  a  whisper  was 
heard  in  any  quarter — keeping  out  of  view,  of 
course,  the  private  friends  of  the  parties -*of  the 
supposed  improper  intimacy  thatexisted  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  authoress  of  *^  The 
Wife," — was  the  circumstance  alluded  to^  times 
without  number,  in  •UTie  Satirist' 
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<11ie  Satirist,'  like  <Tlie  John  BuU'  awl 
<  The  Age^'  aocm  roee  into  a  laige  circulatioii. 
The  number  of  bcAoor  hroiigfat  against  it  for 
libeb^  contributed  largely,  in  its  case  alao^  as  in 
those  of  its  two  coi^mpofaries  just  named, — ^to 
bring  it  before  the  public.  It  has  a  good 
number  of  advertisements  and  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. It  appears  by  the  last  newspaper  re^ 
tujms  to  have  a  weekly  sale  of  nearly  4,500. 
And  it  is  understood  to  be  steadily  rising  in 
citenkttion. 

The  News  is  an  old  established  paper.     It 
was  started  in  1805  by  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh 
Hunt     The  latter  first  brought  himself  into  no- 
tice as  a  theatrical  critic  in  <The  News.'    The 
late  Mr.  Phipps,  soon  after  its  establishment,  be- 
came the  proprietor  and  editor,  and  continued 
so  till  his  death,  some  eigbte«[i  or  twenty  months 
since.     Until  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
'The  News'  never  admitted  advertisements  into 
its  columns.  But  as  the  price  was,  until  two  years 
ago,  eigfatp^ce  halfpenny,  the  type  used  large, 
the  matter  open,   and  the  circulation   exten- 
sivej   it  was  a  very  lucrative  property.     Mr. 
Phippe  acquired  a  handsome  independency  by 
it    Its  circulation  for  very  many  years  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries,  weekly 
<ir  daily.    It  vacillated  for  some  years  between 
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20,000  and  25,000  coptts.  «  O  what  a  fidBng 
off  is  here  !**  Its  mrculatioD  now  does  not  ttudi 
exceed,  if  indeed  it  exceeds  at  all,  9^500. 

SooB^after  Mr.  Phii^s  death,  « The  News' 
was  sold  to  the  preseut  proprietor.  Tlie  price 
asked  for  the  copyright  and  the  printing  mate- 
rials was  1,000/L;  but  I  have  no  doubt  a 
much  smalier  sum  was  accepted.  The  paper 
has  been  mudii  enlarged,  and  great  exertions 
have  been  made  to  extend  its  rirculation.  Tlie 
success,  however,  has  by  no  means  corresponded 
with  the  efforts  made  and  the  expense  incurred. 
Its  advertisements  are  not  numerous,  and  they 
are  not  of  that  class  which  pays  best.  They  are 
chiefly  procured  after  a  good  hard  canvass  on  the 
part  of  an  agent  employed  to  collect  theoL  In 
the  hope  of  attracting  attention,  it  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  published  a  series  of 
medallion  portnuts^  accompanied  with  memoirs, 
of  celebrated  persons.  It  deserves  better  success 
than  it  has  met  with.  The  leading  articles  are 
written  with  spirit;  and  the  selection  of  news  is 
good ;  but  the  beneficial  effect  which  the  other 
meritorious  qualities  of  the  paper  ave  calculated 
to  produce,  has  been  neutralised  by  the  spirit  in 
which  the  reviews  were  written  for  some  time 
after  the  property  came  into  the  hands  of-  tiie 
present  proprietor.    All  the  conventional  oour- 
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tesies  of  language  were  violated  when  speakibg 
of  an  author  who  had  the  miafortune  to  ineur 
the  displeasure  of  the  reviewer.  "  Blockheaii^'^ 
«  ass,*'  **  dunce,**  and  other  epithets,  equally 
coarse  and  abusive,  were  liberally  applied  to  the 
author  whose  book  was  condemned  Not  only 
did  this  mode  of  reviewing  offend  readers  of  re- 
fined taste,  but  it  caused  authors  and  publishers 
to  withhold  their  advertisements  from  the  paper. 
Cut  up  a  book  by  all  means  when  it  deserves  it, 
but  let  it  be  done  in  temperate  and  gentlemanly 
language.  A  refined  severity  will  be  more  sen- 
sibly felt  by  an  author  than  the  coarsest  abuse ; 
while  it  win  not  ofibnd  the  taste  of  the  reader. 
In  the  case  of  the  literary  notices  of  ^  The 
News,*  there  was  this  other  avrkward  circum- 
stance— that  the  reviewer  had  the  misfortune  of 
not  only  almost  always  differing  flrom  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  opinion  expressed  of  the  book 
reviewed,  but  its  success  was  sure  to  demonstrate 
the  unsoundness  of  the  judgment  given.  If  a 
book  was  liberally  abused  in  <  The  News,*  and 
handed  over  to  the  trunk-maker,  there  was  every 
probabihty  of  an  extensive  sale :  if  a  great  and 
permanent  popularity  was  predicted,  the  author 
had  reason  to  tremble  for  the  result — the  odds 
were  infinitely  in  favour  of  his  work  immediately 
becoming  to  "  dumb  fergetfulness  a  prey^ 
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Let  it  be  diatlpfitly  understood  toat  my  obser- 
vatioss  apply  to  the  review  department  of  '  The 
New^'  as  oonducted  for  some  months  before  the 
end  of  1835,  and  for  the  first  four  or  five  montlis 
of  the  present  year.  During  that  period  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  reaxiing  that  journal  pretty  regu- 
larly:  since  then  I  have  not  so  often  seen  it;  and 
therefore  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  literary 
notices  are  still  written  in  the  same  spirit 

<  The  News'  identifies  itself  with  the  most 
thoroughly  Liberal  politics*  It  is  and  always  has 
been  Radical  The  proprietor,  as  already  inti- 
mated, has  made  most  spirited  exertions  to  make 
the  paper  deserving  of  patronage :  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  yet  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  Weekly  True  Sun  is  got  up  from 
<  The  True  Sun  "*  evening  paper.  It  was  esta- 
blished in  1833,  and  for  a  considerable  time  was 
under  different  management  from  that  of  its 
daily  namesake  and  relation.  By  dint  of  active 
canvasfflng  through  town  and  country^  con- 
joined with  its  unusually  large  size  and  the 
varied  and  amusing  nature  of  its  contents,  it  was 
speedily  raised  to  a  large  circulation— to  nearly 
5,000;  copies.  It  did  not,  however,  long  retain 
its  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Those  who  oom* 
menoed  it  quitted  both  papers;  and  their  suc- 
cessors did  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  it;  aeh 
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tber  cUd  ^ej  <Baplay  the  same  talent.  Latterly 
its  contents  have  almost  entirely  consisted  of 
matter  transferred  from  the  daily  *True  Sun*' 
Its  eirculati<w  is  said  not  to  be  half  what  it  once 
wa8»  though  nothing,  definite  can  be  known  on 
the  subject)— the  stsAps  for  both  papers  beii^ 
taken  out  in  the  same  name. 

^  Th£  Cpuimr  Chbonicle  '  is  scaicely  ever 
heard  of  tn  London*  Its  circulati^m  is  confined 
to  the  fiurmers  in  the  leounty,  and  to  those  per^ 
sons  connected  with  county  ofBces.  .  It  has 
very  little  original  matter,  and  takes  no  decided 
part  in  politics.  Its  columns  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  intelligence  of  an  agricultural  charac- 
ter* It  has  a  fair' share  of  advertisements,  and  a 
tolerable  circulation.  As  it  is  got  up  at  litUe 
expense,  it  is  understood  to  be  a  passably  good 
paying  coneem* 

Of  Mr.  Baldwin's  London  Weekly  Jour* 
NAL,  I  need  say  nothing  more  than  that  its  con* 
tcDis  are  made  up  of  a  selection  firom  the  matter 
vFhich  appears  in  <  The  Standard '  and  ^  The  St 
James*s  Chron,icle.'  So  &r  as  I  can  learn  there 
is  not  a  line  of  matter  written  for  it,  Its  circu- 
lation,  which  is  pretty  good*  is  exclusively  in  the 
country.  It  often  appears  without  so  much  as  a 
swgle  advertieement :  I  never  saw  it  with  more 
tbsn  six, 
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The  Mark  Lane  Exprem  is  a  paper  de- 
Toted  diiefly  to  the  agricultural  bterests.  It  was 
started  four  or  five  years  ago.  Great  expe&ae 
has  been  incurred  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it 
into  circulation.  Its  success  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  exertions  made  to  deeenre  it  The  circu- 
lation 18  s(Hnewhere  about  1800.  The -editor- 
ship has  been  in  various  hands ;  but  the  politics 
of  the  paper  have  been  uniformly  LiberaL 

Another  paper  was  started  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  advocating  the  cause  of  the  &nn^^  It  is 
called  The  Agriculturist.  I  never  knew  a 
paper  start  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  appearance  of 
the  first  number,  a  resolution  had  been  unani* 
mously  passed  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  England,  held  in  the  Free- 
mason's Tavern,  to  the  effect  that  such  a  paper 
was  a  desideratum,  and  deserved  the  cordial 
support  of  the  farmitig  interest  There  was 
every  disposition  to  support  it;  but  by  mis- 
management in  the  outset,  ail  its  bright  pros- 
pects were  blasted.  It  feH  a  victim  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  interfered  with  its 
management  Its  &te  afforded  a  marked  ilhis- 
tration  of  the  homely  proverl^  that  ''too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth.'*    Mr,  Brown,  secreCar}- 
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to  the  AgncMtund  AsfeocbftiMi,  and  Mn  Robert 
Montgomery  Martin,  author  of  'The  History  of 
the  British  Coliftnes,*  were  thereeognised  editofa; 
but  others  interfered  with  the  arrangemeDts  of 
the  paper  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  news-, 
paper  details,  and  the  result  was,- that  what  was 
well  done  by  one  party  was  marred  by  another. 
A  third  editor  was  brought  up  from  the  country 
in  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  number.     The  puUication  of  the  second 
number  was  particularly  mismanaged,  which,  with 
a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  gave  the  paper 
a  blow,firom  the  efiects  of  which  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered, nor  will  for  a  long  time,  if  it  ever  do  en- 
tirely.   The  bond  Jbie  circulation  of  the  fourth 
number  did  not  amount  to  400 ;  nnce  then  it  has 
gradually  risen  two  or  three  hundred  higher. 

In  less  than  seven  weeks  from  the  estabKsbo 
ment  of  *The  Agriculturist,'  it  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  MelHsh,  the  City  banker;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Messrs.  Brown  and  Montgo- 
mery Martin  both  quitted  the  concern.  Who  the 
present  conductors  are,  I  do  not  know;  nor  am 
I  certain  that  Mr.  MeBish  is  still  the  proprietor, 
though  I  believe  he  is  so.  The  poUtics  of  •The 
Agriculturist*  wear  a  Conservative  hue« 

Thk  Weekly  Post  is  a  paper  of  yijft  arare 
modem  origin  than  <11m  Agricttlturist*'     It 
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Mras^oiily  bCvMI  .!&  April  last  «It  belongs  to 
^jflttoe  pvopriefeDT^  and  is  published  at  the 
same  ^ee  as  <  The  Monuog  Po^*  It  is  not, 
bowever*  eonduct^d'  by  the  same  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Laae,  fofmerly  aaaiataiit  editor  of  'The 
Afibion^'  is  the  piriaxnpri  editor*  It  siartea 
auspiokiusljr,  having  a  droidaticNa  of  about  1,800 
oopieS)  and  a  Colesable  spriafcling  of  advertise* 
mentsy  to  begin  wiihi  It  is  GondiKted  with 
spirit,  and  is  altogether  a  readable  paper.  One 
of  its  leading  feauires  is  that  of  giving  the 
Saturday's  news  at  sosie  length.  It  also  gives 
eipressesi  when  the  matter  is  iinportant»  whieh 
arrive  from  Paris  oa  the  Sunday  morning.  Its 
pofatics  are  of  the  sane  compkadou  aa  those  of 
its  daily  Bamesake* 

There  aro  three  pqpert  esswtially  of  a  reli- 
gious character.  <  Hie  Patriot*'  <  Ilie  Christian 
Advocate,'  and  'The  Watdimas.'  The  Pa- 
triot haa  be^  established  about  Sour  years.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  Calviniatia  or  Evangelical 
IKsaenters^— chiefly  of  the  body  called  Inde- 
pendents. It  is  conducted  with  much  talent 
by  Mr.  Jonah  Condef^  author  of  <The  Modem 
Traveller,'  and  editor  of '  Th^  Eclectic  Review^' 
Its  circulation  q»prextaiatea  tA  %5(MVand  it  has 
a  iur  share  of  advartisMBienls,  Ifr  bas;  not, 
how«v«r*  by  asy.maani  mei  with  the  mco^^  it 
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deservds.  As  it  is  the  only  organ,  and  a  very 
able  one,  of  the  interests  of  the  Congregational 
Dissenters,  I  am  greatly  surprised,  knowing  as  I 
do  the  number  and  respectability  and  influence 
of  that  body,  that  it  is  not  much  more  cordially  and 
eJBTectively  supported.  The  politics  of  *  The  Pa- 
triot ^  are  decidedly  LfberaL 

The  Christian  Advocate  started  a  few 
years  since  as  the  organ  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
For  a  time  it  was  tolerably  supported  by  those 
entertaining  that  class  of  principles ;  but  its  po- 
litics were  too  liberal  for  them.*  It  was-  and 
still,  I  believe,  is — the  property  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
the  brother  of  the  Mr.  Stephens,  a  Wes- 
leyan methodist-preacher,  who  broke  off  from 
the  Conference,  along  with  Dr.  Warren  and 
others  about  two  years  ago,  and  established  a 
new  and  more  liberal  system,  in  so  far  as  disci- 
pline is  concerned, —of  Wesleyanism.  *The 
Christian  Advocate*  supports  the  latter  body. 
It  is  conducted  with  spirit,  but  its  circulation  is 
limited.     It  is  under  1,500. 

The  Watchman  was  started  m  opposition 
to  *  The  Advocate,'  by  a  body  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists representing  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
ference.    It  has   only  been  in   existence    two 

*  The  Wetleyan  Methodists,  as  a  body,  are  in  favour 
of  Tory,  or  Church  and  Sute  principles. 
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yean.  I  have  not  heard  who  is  the  editor.  There 
is  talent  in  it  Its  principles  are'  purely  Con- 
servative.     Its  circulation  exceeds  2,000. 

Mn  Colbum,  the  publisher,  has  two  papers^ 
which,  though  not  strictly  newspapers,  approadi 
nearer  to  that  class  of  publications  than  to  any 
other.      I  allude  to  'The  Court  Journal*  and 

*  The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette.* 

The  Court  Journal  arose,  in  1829,  from 
the  ashes  of  *  The  London  Weekly  Review.''  Its 
price  is  eigbtpence*  It  contains  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  with  three  columns  in  each  page.  Id 
the  editorship,  it  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
changes.     Mr.  Patmore,  who  afterwards  started 

*  The  New  Court  Journal,'  a  short-lived  enter* 
prise  in  opposition  to  it, — conducted  it  for  some 
time,  at  a  salary  of  ten  guineas  a  week.  Who  the 
gentleman  was  who  had  the  management  of  it  in 
die  intervening  period,  I  have  not  heard ;  but 
Mr.  Leman  Blandiard  has  been  the  editor  for 
some  time  past  The  politics  of  *The  Court 
Journal'  have  undergone  several  changes,  with 
the  changes  of  its  editors,  which  has  not  been 
in  its  favour.  Latterly  it  has,  very  judi- 
dously,  abstained  from  politics  altogether. 
Now  its  contents  principally  consist  of  light 
articles  on  topics  bearing  on  aristocratic  no- 
tions,   customs,    &0.,    a'nd    of  intelligence  re- 
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tpecting  tlie  moTements  of  the  fuhionaUe 
world  The  precise  aumber  it  drculateB 
is  net  known,  as  the  stamps  are  taken  out  in 
oonjanetion  widi  those  of  'The-  Nayal  and 
Military  Gazette.  <  The  Court  Journal*  is  wett 
advertised. 

The  Natal  and  Milffary  GA2nT&  was 
started  in  183a  I  forget  the  name  of  the  first 
editor,  but  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  Martin,  the  author,  as  already 
mentioned,  of  the  <  History  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies.^ Mr.  Martin's  salary  was  ten  guineas  a 
week.*  He  held  the  office  some  time,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  another  gentlem^an.  The 
paper  is  well  conducted;  but  its  success  has 
not  been  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  information,  which 
must  be  highly  interesting  to  the  members  of 
both  seryices.  It  does  not  take  an  actiye  part  in 
political  conflicts;  nor  when  it  does  discuss  poli- 
tical questions,  does  it  betray  any  very  strong 
feeling  on  either  side.  With  its  naval  and  mili- 
tary, and  miscellaneous  intelligence,  it  judiciously 
blends  a  moderate  proportion  of  literary  matter, 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  reviews  of  new  publicar 
tious.     It  has  a  fair  share  of  advertisements.   Its 

*  There  are  few  men  wko  eo  laMraUy  remunerate 
literary  labour  as  Mr.  Colburn. 
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cRgioal  price  iras  one  ahSling,  but  Mr.  Colburn^ 
§adistg  that  to^  bigh^  r«dh]«ed  it  to  the  usual 
price  of  sevenpenoek  Mr.  Colbum  has  sunk  a 
Inge  sum  of  noney.in  eade^wouri^g  to  seciire 
public  plKtroni^e  to  it 

There  is  another  paper,  The  Untced  SatSr 
vies  Gmxette,*  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as 
Bfr.  Cblbum's  <  Naval  and  Militarj  Gazette.  It 
was  started,  too»  at  the  same  time ;  of  course, 
the  papers  are-  decided  rivals  to  each  otfaar. 
^The  United  Serrioe  Gazette,'  takes  an  active 
part    in   pcditids,    always  sealously  espousing 

*  The  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  hay- 
ing taken  place  as  this  part  of  '^  The  Great  Metropo^ 
lis  "  is  going  through  the  press^  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning,  that  *  Cleavers  Police  Gazette,* 
'Hetfaerington*s  INspatcb/  and  the  '  Weekly  Times/ 
all  formerly  nnsCamped,  are  now  duly  stamped.  Sere, 
ral  new  pliers  have  also  made  their  appearance, 
*  The  London  Mercury/  is  conducted  hy  Mr.  John 
Bell,  formerly  of  '  The  True  Sun/  '  The  London 
Journal/  formerly  'The  General  Advertiser/  is 
edited  hy  Mr.  Carpenter.  'The  Weekly  Chronicle ' 
18  started  and  conducted  by  Mv.  Holt,  the  proprietor 
of  'Holt's  Magaxhie;'  and  'The  Champion'  is 
oondiided  by  tife  two  'sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett. 
Mr.  Fielden^  the  Member  for  Oldham^  is  understood 
to  be  the  proprietor,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
hon.  gentfemstt  has  advanced  S,900L  to  establish  the 
paper 
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the  UltrarTory  side  of  a  question.  It  is  ocmi- 
ducted  by  Mr.  Alaric  Attila  Watta,  who  is  one  of 
the  proprietors,  and  I  believe  the  chiel  It  is, 
like  all  the  publicalions,with  whose  destinies  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  entrusted,  vituperative  of  those 
-who  have  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  displeasure. 
Its  leading  articles  invariably  display  more  or 
less  of  that  gentleman's  acerbity  of  spirit  It 
Jbaa  but  few  advertisements,  and  these  are  not  of 
that  kind  which  pay  welL  The  drculation  is 
tolerably  good,  but  nothing  more. 


^U  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS-GENERAL 
REMARKS. 

Comparative  nuinl>er  of  the  Liberal  and  Gonsenratm 
Journals — Their  comparative  circulation — Difficul- 
ty of  establiahing  Weekly  Newspapers^ Difficulty 
of  making  them  pay  —  Decrease  in  the  amount 
of  their  circulation — Metropolitan  Press  conducted 
with  great  talent— Its  character  greatly  improved 
of  late— Absence  of  a  Jealous  feeling  among  the  Edi. 
tors  generally— Different  In  this  respect  from  thft 
Editors  of  Provincial  and  American  Journals  Sen- 
sitiveness of  some  of  the  London  Newspaper  Editors 
Co  the  attacks  made  on  them— An  Editor  is  supposed 
to  be  a  man  of  very  varied  feelings— Character  ot  a 
Newspaper^Diversity  and  usefulness  of  its  con- 
tents—Its advertisements. 

I  HAVE  thus  glanced,  in  the  three  preceiling 
chapters,  at  the  newspaper  press*  of  the  Great 

*  There  is  one  religious  newspaper  of  which  1  have 
said  nothing,  because  it  could  not  with  propriety  be 
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Metropoltt.  Tlie  number  of  daily  joumaki,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  eleven,  and  of  the  weekly  twenty* 
seren*  The  aggregate  cir-culafeion  of  the  daily 
papers  is  about  40,000 ;  that  of  thti  weekly 
120,000,  making  a  total  circulation,  in  round 
numbers,  of  160,000. 

If  the  number  of  newspapers  advocating  Lib^ 
ral  sentiments,  comparad  with  those  supporting 
an  opposite  class,  may  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  political  topic8» 
it  will  be  found  that  Liberal  principles  are  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  metropolis  than  those  of  a 
Conservative  hue.  In  the  daily  press  the  Liberal 
cause  has  seven  out  of  the  eleven  diuly  papers — 

*  The  Morning  Chronicle  ' — *  The  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser'—« The  Constitutional'—'  Tlie  Globe'— 

*  Courier'—'  Sun '—and  «  True  Sun.'  *  The 
Times'— 'The    Herald'— 'The    Post'  — and 

ranged  under  any  of  the  previous  heads:  I  allude  to'  The 
Record.'  It  is  published  twice  a  week— on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  It  has  been  conducted  from  the  first  with 
some  talent.  It  haa  now  been  nme  years  in  existence. 
A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  its  es- 
tablishment I  believe  it  is  now  beginning  to  pay  its 
expenses.  Its  circulation  is  2,000,  and  it  has  a  fair  share 
of  advertisements.  It  is  a  thorough  high  church  and 
state  paper.  Its  religious  principles  arc  decidedly  evan- 
gelical ;  bat  its  columns  sometimes  breathe  an  faitole- 
rant  spirit. 

2  2 
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<The  Stttodaxd/   belong  to  the   ConseiratXTe 
isteresL 

Among  the  weekly  press^  again,  it  will  be 
found  there  is  a  much  greater  preponderance  of 
strength  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  Liberals 
have  « The  Examiner '— « ITie  Spectator '— «The 
Observer '—*  Beirs  Life  in  London'— <  The 
Weekly  Dispatch'— *  Bell's  New  Weekly  Mes- 
senger'—*  The  Atlas'— *  The  Satirist '—The 
Weekly  True  Sun'— « The  News'— «The  Sun- 
day Times'— *  The  Patriot'— and  <The  Chris- 
tian Advocate,'  making  thirteen  in  all;  while 
the  Conservatives  have  only  seven,  namel}^, 
«  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger '  —  «  The  John  ' 
Bull  •— *  The  Age'-^«The  Weekly  Post '— « The 
Watchman '— « The  United  Service  Gasette ' — 
and  <  The  London  Weekly  Journal'  | 

If  viewed  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  ' 
united  circulation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  libe- 
ral interest  is  still  better  suppwted  than  the 
Conservative.  In  the  circulation  of  the  moniiiig 
papers^  it  is  true,  the  Conservatives  can  claim  die 
advantage ;  but  what  the  Liberals  lose  as  regards 
them,  tiiey  considerably  more  than  make  up  by 
the  drculation  of  the  evening  journals;  while 
with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  weekly 
papers^  the  strength  of  the  Liberals  is  9a  four  to 
one  to  that  of  the  Conservatives.     <The  Dis- 
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f^Anh '  alone  has  a  greater  drculalioa  Aan  that 
of  aU  the  Toiy  Weekliea  put  together. 

In  Bpeaking  of  the  daily  prees,  I  haveadTerted 
tx)  the  dLSculty  of  establishing  a  morning  or 
evening  journal  in  die  metropolis :  it  is  idso  a 
much  more  dtficult  thing  than  most  people  sup- 
pose, to  estatdish  a  weekly  one*  Whatgreaterproof 
oould  be  desired  of  this  than  the  tactj  that  out  of 
the  seventy  of  eighty  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  establish  weekly  newspapers  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  not  above  six  or  seven  have 
been  successfuL  To  establish  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  London,  is  a  much  more  difficult  task 
than  in  a  country  town*  There  the  appearance 
at  a  new  journal  is  a  sort  of  era  in  the  place ;  it 
deates  a  kiad  of  sensation  among  the  iuhabitants ; 
all  eyes  are  on  ihe  persons  making  the  effort ; 
and  if  they  display  tact  or  talent,  and  have  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  expend  on  the  undertaking, 
the  chances  are  immeasursft>Iy  in  favour  of  suc- 
cess. Here  it  is  'quite  otherwise :  you  may  start 
a  dozeti  papers,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabii- 
ants  not  be  even  aware  of  their  existence :  even 
those  who  are  so,  feel  comparatively  little  interest 
in  the  undertaking.  Hence,  nothing  but  great 
talent,  consummate  tact,  and  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  money;  or  much  personal  influence,  will,  in 
ordinary  drcumstances,  give  even  a  chance  of 
success, 
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I  b«ve  Teferred  to  the  number  of  papers  which 
have  been  started  within  the  last  twent}*  years, 
but  very  soon  disappeared.  In  endeavouring 
to  establish  some  of  theses  immense  sums  of 
money  hMe  been  expended.  About  eight  years 
ago»  a  reKgioos  newspaper  called  '  The  World,' 
was  started  by  Mr.  Bourne,  now  one  of  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  in  the  West  Indies.  It  con* 
tinued  for  five  years,  when,  after  losing  upwanis 
at  5,000/.  by  the  undertaking,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  *  The  Christian  Adyocate.*  Four  or 
fiye  years  ago  *The  Town'  was  started :  it  evect* 
tually  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the 
publisher,  of  New  Burlington  Street;  and  betwixt 
the  sum  he  expended  on  it,  and  that  spent  by 
the  originators,  about  5,000/.  were  sunk  in  the 
concern  in  four  years,  at  the  end  of  whidi  time 
the  circulation  did  not  exceed  500.  It  was  then 
soki  to  the  proprietors  of « The  Sunday  Herald' 
for  50/.  So  great  were  the  exertions  made  to 
establish  « The  Town,'  that,  in  addition  to  en* 
gaging  the  first-rate  talent,*  the  proprietors  spent 
no  less  a  sum  than  800/.  on  a  map  of  Ei^land 
and  Wales,  which  was  presented  to  the  subscri- 
bers gratis.  On  <  The  United  Kingdom,'  ano- 
ther journal  started  before  <The  Town,*  and 

•  Mr.  Kennedy,  author  of  '  Fitful  Fancies/  and  Mr. 
8.  C.  Ua]I»  were  among  the  editors  of  *  The  Town.* 
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^wfaich,  afker  a  brief  existence  of  fotir  or  fire 
yearsy  was  also  incorporated  with  <Tlie  Sun- 
^y  Hefald,'  a  sum  of  nearly  6,000/.  was  in 
-one  way  or  other,  expended.  *The  Sunday 
Herald  *  itself  which  after  having  in  the  course 
of  its  two  years  and  a  half  existence  swal- 
lowed up,  in  addition  to  'The  United  King- 
dom '  and  *The  Town,  *  The  Weekly  Times  ' 
and  ^Merle's  Weekly  Register,'  was  at  last 
merged  in  *  The  News,' — took  some  two  or  three 
diousand  pounds  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
prietors. In  1833  a  paper  called  'The  New 
Weekly  Dispatch '  was  started.  It  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Morrison,  of  **  universal  pill " 
notoriety,  by  whom  it  was  carried  on  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  months,  at  a  loss,  it  was  supposed,  of 
at  least  3,000/. ;  and  yet  he  got  the  copyright 
cfae2q[>  enough— it  only  cost  him  5/.  The  person 
who  started  *  The  New  Weekly  Dispatch  *  was 
not  worth  a  farthing;  and  yet  he  commenced  on 
80  independent  a  principle, — ^in  6ther  words, 
seemed  to  have  so  little  regard  to  immediate 
profits, — that  he  made  the  paper  nearly  twice  the 
usual  size  of  a  Sunday  journal,  while  the  price 
was  only  sevenpence.  It  was  calculated  that, 
though  this  bold  speculator's  paper  had  been  so 
popular  as  to  reach  a  circulation  of  30,000  copies 
weeUy»  his  profits  would  only  have  been— what 
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does  the  reader  suppoee  they  would  haye  been? 
Why,  about  ^  fourth  part  of  a  farthing :  in 
other  words,  as  was  resiarked  by  a  person  ex- 
perienced in  newspapers,  who  made  the  calcul»- 
tioUy  they  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to 
purchase  salt  for  the  proprietor's  potatoes. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  been  long  well 
known  as  connected  with  the  London  press^ 
who,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  haye  Cftiled  in  eyery 
newspaper  speculation  in  which  they  engaged 
Mr.  Merle  is  an  instance.  His  ^  Intelligencer,^ 
his  <  Weekly  Register,'  and  other  journals,  were 
all  of  short-liyed  duration.  But  perhaps  there 
is  no  man  of  the  present  day  who  has  sent  so 
many  newspapers  to  their  long  home»  as  Mr. 
C  has  done.  Indeed,  it  may  be  augured  with  the 
confidence  of  certainty,  if  you  see  him  editor,  or 
mfluentiaUy  connected  with  a  pubUc  journal,  that 
its  dissolution  is  not  fiur  distant 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  lofty  pretensions 
and  prodigal  promises  made  in  the  prospectuses 
or  first  numbers  of  some  papers,  with  the  fate  to 
which  they  are  doomed  Not  long  since  a  week- 
ly paper  started  on  Conservatiye  principles, 
Neyer  was  journal  ushered  into  the  world  amidst 
a  greater  flQUrish  of  trumpets^  It  was  started  for 
the  puipose  of  rescuing  the  Constitution  from 
the  dutches  «!  the  Badieals,  apd  o(  saving  tho 
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Church  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  wa* 
threatened  by  infidels.   It  was  not  the  worst  part 
of  the  joke,  that  the  two   editors  engaged  to 
conduct    itf   were    actually,    in    their    private 
opinions,   both    Radicals    and  infidels.       The 
critis    to    the    country    which    this    Conser- 
vative hebdomadal  pledged  itself  to  icvert,  by 
timely  arresting  the  progress  of  Radicalism  and 
Infidelity,  speedily,  alas !    happened  to   itself. 
It  only  lived  six  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
the  average  of  the  number  sold — a  good  many 
copies  were  given  away  gratis — did  not  amount  to 
thirty.    This  may  appear  so  improbable  to  those 
unacquainted  with  newspaper  speculations,  that 
I  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  fact  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  one  of  the  parties  interested. 
The  number  of  weekly  journals,  owing  to  the 
difficulty-  of  getting  them  to  pay,  is  less  than  it  used 
to  be ;  and  almost  all   of  them — I   mean  the 
oldest  established  ones — have  fallen  off  in  circu- 
lation of  late.     I  alluded  to  this  fact  in  the  last 
chapter.     The  causes  are  various.    One  of  these 
I  take  to  be  the  establishment  of  so  many  provin- 
cial papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Within  the 
last  five  years,  at  least  100  provincial  journals 
-have  been  established  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  result  has  been  th.it 
many  subscribers  to  the  London  papers  Iiav  * 
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disooDtmued  the  latter  in  order  to  take  ki 
the  journals  published  in  their  own  respecdve 
localities. 

Another  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  dr- 
culation  of  the  London  weekly  joumalsy  is  the 
eircumstance  of  many  of  those  persons  who  for- 
merly contented  themselves  vnih  a  weekly  pa- 
per, having  discontinued  them  to  take  either  a 
whole  daily  paper,  or  a  share  of  one.  The  num- 
ber of  weekly  journals  which  have  been  given 
up  by  subscribers  in  this  way»  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed^  The 
great  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  daily 
papers,  during  the  time  .the  weekly  ones  have 
been  decreasing,  sufficiently  proves  this  £act^ 

But  the  chief  cause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  fall- 
ing oJQT  in  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday  papers, 
is  the  establishment,  of  late  years,  of  so  many 
of  the  unstamped.  Of  the  unstamped  journals, 
taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  the  average  dr* 
culation  for  some  time  was,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  about  200,00(^  copies  weekly. 
Mr.  Cleave  mentions  to  me  that  of  his  *  Police 
Gazette'  he  regularly  sold,  for  many  weeks,  no 
fewer  than  50,000 ;  and  that  Mr.  Hetherington, 
bis  republican  coadjutor,  sold  at  the  same  time 
2Q»000  copies  every  week,  of  his  *  Twopenny 
P>«patcb.'     Th^e  and  the  other  unstamped 
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papers  soffered  to  gome  extent  bj  the  strin- 
gent measures  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  to  put  them  down ;  but  their  united 
eirciilation  was  at  one  time,  what  I  hare 
stated  above.  The  mere  statement  of  the  bet 
must  be  sufficient  of  itself  tp  satisfy  every  one 
who  thinks  on  the  subject,  that  the  legal  weekly 
newspapers  must  have  been  seriously  injured  in 
consequence. 

The  London  newspaper  press,  daily  and 
weekly,  is  conducted  with  great  talent  The 
**  Journalism,"  to  use  once  more  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
favourite  expression  when  speaking  of  newspa- 
pers,— the  Journalism  of  no  other  part  of  the 
world  displays  equal  ability.  The  '  Gazette  de 
France,'  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  Paris 
papers,  are  perhaps  conducted  with  as  much 
talent  as  any  of  the  London  journals ;  but  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish metropolitan  press. 

As  regards  the  general  character  and  size  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  two  countries,  the  su- 
periority of  the  English  to  the  French  is  im- 
measurable. A  French  journal  contains  no  ac- 
counts worthy  of  the  name,  of  the  proceedings  at 
public  meetings,  in  oourts  of  law,  or  other  places. 
Numerous  circumstances  of  importance  are 
hourly  occurring  in  Pwris,  and  throughout  France^ 
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ofwhiefanottotiee  is  taken  in  the  newspapers. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  general  intelligence  in 
the  French  journals ;  and  the  debates  in  the 
Chambers  are  given  so  briefly  that  one  reporter 
might  40  all  the  duties  of  that  department 
of  the  paper,  himselL  An  editor's  labour  in 
getting  up  a  French  journal,  is  mere  amuse- 
ment compared  with  that  of  the  editor  of  a 
London  paper  in  preparing  it  for  publication. 
With  respect  to  the  size,  again,  the  French 
papers  look  absolutely  pitiful  by  the  side  of  the 
London  journals.  Those  who  have  seen  an 
.  English  paper  sixty  or  seventy  years  back,  will 
have  a  very  good  notion  of  the  appearance  of 
a  French  journal  of  the  present  day.  There 
16  at  least  six  times  as  much  matter  in  a  Lon* 
don  newspa^.er,  as  there  is  in  one  of  the  Paris 
journals. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  an  English  news* 
paper  of  the  present  day,  with  what  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  ccniury.  Then, 
it  only  consisted  of  one  lea^  or  two  pages,  of 
the  quarto  size,  each  page  divided  into  two  co- 
lumns. There  was  not  then  anything  in  the 
shape  of  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Par> 
liament,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  at  public  meetr- 
ings.  All  the  intelligence  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  contained,  was  given  in  a  few  gene- 
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ral  paragraphs.    Anything  in  the  shape  of  ori^ 
ginal  remarks  or  disquisitions,  there  was  none. 
Indeed  it  was  not  until  1758^  that  the  prao* 
tice  of  making  original  observations  in  a  paper, 
was  resorted  to.     Even  then   it  was  rather  in 
the  shape  of  an  essay  on  some  literary  or  mo- 
ral topic,  than  a  discussion  of  any  political  ques- 
tion.    The  first  original  article  that  ever  ap- 
peared  in   any  newspaper,    was  an   essay  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  *  The  Universal  Chronicle  and 
Weekly     Gazette,'    published    by    Mr.   John 
Newberry,  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard.     This  was 
in  the  year  I  have  just  mentioned.    *  The  Uni- 
versal Chronicle'  was  a  paper  of  four  folio  pages, 
printed  with  a  large  type;  and  Mr.  Newberry,  the 
proprietor,  in  order  to  add  a  novel  feature  to  his 
journal,  engaged  Dr.  Johnson  to  furnish  original 
articles  for  it,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
great  lexicographer  was  to  have  a  share  in  the 
work.    The  essays  which  Dr.  Johnson  furnished 
to    *  The  Universal  Chronicle,'  were  afterwards 
republished  in  '  Tlie  Idler.' 

The  character  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
metropolis,  has  been  greatly  raised  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Before  that  time  no 
man  of  any  standing  either  in  the  political  or 
literary  world,  would  condescend  to  write  in  a 
newspaper ;  or  if  he  did,  he  took  special  care  to 
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keep  the  circanwtsnce  as  great  a  secret  as  if  fac 
had  committed  so  ore  penal  offence  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Now,  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  the  country,  not  only  often  contribute  to 
newspapers,  but  are  ready  to  admit  it,  except 
where  there  may  be  accidental  reasons  for  con- 
cealment Many  of  our  Peers,  and  still  more 
of  our  represen  ativcs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, write  for  the  London  newspaper  press. 
In  speaking  of  the  daily  papers,  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  distinguished  persons  in  the 
habit  of  writing  for  the  Loudon  journals.  Mr. 
Canning  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  were  both 
connacted  with  the  newspaper  press,  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

Among  the  editors  of  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers, there  exists  scarcely  any  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy, with  one  or  two  excep^ons,  towards  each 
other.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  they 
are  personally  known  to  one  another,  they  are 
on  the  most  friendly  footing  together.  They 
readily  accommodate  each  other  with  any  re- 
ports of  meetings  or  other  articles  of  intelli^ 
gence,  when  one  has  received  anything  iuK 
portant  and  the  others  have  not.  It  is  fiu* 
otherwise  in  the  country,  especially  in  those 
small  towns  in  which  only  two  newspapers  exist 
The  animosity  in  such  cases  is  most  deadljr^ 
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The  editors  are  always  meditatiiig  bow  thejr 
m^  annoy  each  othen  I  have  known  many 
amusing  instances  of  this.  There  are  two  papers 
in  the  north  of  Scotland, — 'The  Inyemess 
Journal'  and  '  The  Inverness  Courier/ — whidi 
used  to  afford  much  entertainment  to  his  Mar 
jesty's  lieges  in  the  Highlands,  by  their  abuse 
of  each  other.  '  The  Journal '  was  in  the  habit 
of  attacking  <  The  Courier,''  in  a  strain  of  yi- 
Tulent  abuse,  which  Cobbett  himself  might  have 
envied.  Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the 
matter  was,  that  '  The  Courier'  never  turned 
assailant;  but  always  acted  on  the  defensive. 
Mrs.  Humby  uaed  to  sing  a  song  in  "The 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  in  which  a  ser^ 
vant-maid,  speaking  of  the  Knights'  warlike 
propensities,  was  represented  as  exclaiming 

«'  To  fights  ihej  goes,— to  fights  they  goes,  | 

But  what  it  is  all  about,  nobody  knows/^ 

In  like  manner,  nobody  could  divine  the 
ground  of  the  quarrel  which  *  The  Journal'  had 
with  « Tlie  Courier ;'  but  for  years,  with  scarcely 
the  intermission  of  a  single  week,  it  attacked 
its  unoffending  contemporary  with  a  bitterness 
which  has  no  parallel  in  this  country.  ^  The 
Edinburgh  Observer'  was  confident,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  there  would  be  a  regu- 
lar throttling  match  between  the  editnr^  >  H?^d  p^-o* 
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pie  generallythought  the  Sheriff  of  the  countyre- 
HUBS  in  his  duty,  in  not  binding  over  *The 
Journal'  to  keep  the  peace.  Its  wrath,  however, 
was  confined  to  printer's  ink.  When  « The  Cou- 
riei'  returned  the  blow,  ^  The  Journal'  was  dis- 
comfited at  once.  It  never  had  any  other  resource 
than  the  publication  of  what  it  called  the  com- 
parative circulation  of  the  two  papers,  be- 
ginning with: — "To  Elgin  there  go -eighteen 
Journals  for  six  Couriers ;  to  Forres,  there  go — 
fifteen  Journals  for  five  Couriers."  If  *  Tlie 
Courier,'  in  repelling  the  attack,  convicted  'TTic 
Journal'  of  the  grossest  misstatements,  the 
answer  was  the  publication  of  the  "  compara- 
tive circulation,"  If  it  was  proved  that  *  The 
Journal '  blundered  so  egregiously  in  gramma- 
tical composition,  that  a  school-boy  who  had 
made  such  havoc  with  the  rules  of  Lindley 
Murray  would  have  been  soundly  flogged, — out 
came  the  "  comparative  circulation."  If  *  The 
Courier*  quoted  some  of  the  wit  in  which  seve- 
ral of  the  other  Scottish  papers  occasionally  in- 
dulged at  *  The  Journal's'  expense,— the  answer 
was  the  "  comparative  circulation."  If  it  was 
hinted  that  the  printer's  devil  had  failed  in  his 
duty,  and  sent  out  a  slovenly  printed  paper,  Uie 
same  answer  was  forthcoming — the  "  comparar 
Hve  circulation."  In  short,  every  tiling  *  The 
■Courier*  said  about    •  The  Jonmai'  was  met^ 
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not  by  some  other  retort  —  for  <  The  Journal* 
was  neyer  remarkable  for  the  brilliaiicy  or  promp- 
titude of  its  wit — but  by  the  everlasting  *<  coBfr- 
parative  circulation/' 

But  by  far  die  most  amusing  circumstance* 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  respecting 
the   rivalry  of  any  two  country  papers,  occur- 
red some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  two  West-of- 
England  journals.     As  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion of  all  provincial  papers,  is  the  interest  and 
quantity  of  their  local  news,  the  two  editorial 
personages  to  whom  I  refer,  principally  display- 
ed their  hostility  to  each  other  by  a  deadly  ri- 
val y  in  that  kind   of  intelligence.     The  one 
journal  was  published  on  the  Friday,  and  the 
other  on  Saturday.     It  occurred  one  moonlight 
Thursday  evening,  while  he  of  the  Saturday 
paper  was   walking  alone  about  half  a  mile 
distant   from    the  town,  that  he   observed,   a 
short  distance    off   the  road,   the  body   of  a 
man  suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  tree.    The 
man,  in  other  words,  had  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himsel£      A  fit  of  alarm  seized  the 
editorial  "  we,**  lest  the  discovery  of  the  man 
having  destroyed  himself  should  be  made  that 
night,  and  consequently  the  rival  journalist  be 

*  I  am  assured,  improbable  ap  some  may  deem  this 
story^  it  is  stiictly  true- 
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the  first  to  give  the  particulars  of  a  circumstance 
which  could  not  &il  to  produce  a  great  aen- 
sation  in  the  place.  If  Friday's  *  Chronicle '  had 
the  intelligence  before  the  Saturday's  ^  Caurant,' 
it  would  be  the  making  the  fortune  of  the 
former^  while  it  would  be  aU  but  the  nun  of  the 
latter.  What  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  it  ?  A 
thought  struck  the  conductor  of  ^The  Con- 
rant:'  he  would,  assisted  by  a  confidential  per- 
son employed  in  the  office^  cut  down  the  body, 
and  secretly  convey  it  to  a  stable  of  his  own, 
where  he  would  conceal  it  till  the  foUowipg 
night, — against  which  time  the  rival  journal 
would  be  published, — and  then  return  with  it  to 
the  spot  where  he  found  it  A  horse  and  cart 
were  procured,  and  the  deceased  was  conveyed 
to  the  editor's  stable,  where  the  body  was 
covered  witli  straw.  Next  morning,  a  ser- 
vant having  occasion  to  remove  part  of  the 
.straw,  discovered  the  body  of  the  deceased 
He  immediately  informed  some  persons  who 
were  passing  the  door  of  the  stable  at  the  time : 
in  ten  minutes  the  authorities  were  apprised  of 
the  circumstance.  An  inquiry  into  the  matter 
was  immediately  instituted.  ^Suspicions  fell  on 
the  journalist :  he  had  been  seen,  attended  by 
one  of  the  men  in  his  employ,  taking  something 
out  of  a  cart  and  carrying  it  into  the  ^stable  pn 
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the  preceding  nigbt  He  was  taken  into  caa* 
tody:  a  coroner^s  jury  sat  on  the  body:  a  nam- 
her  of  cireumstancesy  strongly  presumptiTe  of  his 
having  strangled  the  deceased,  transpired  in  the 
course  of  the  coroner's  investigation ;  and  his 
own  life,  according  to  all  appearances,  was  about 
to  become  the  price  of  his  anxiety  to  deprive 
his  rival  of  **  interesting  local  news,"  when  hap- 
pily a  small  slip  of  paper,  which  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  Arst  instance,  was  found  in  one  of 
the  deceased^'s  pockets,  which  contained,  in  his 
own  hand  writing — he  had  by  this  time  been 
identified — a  declaration  of  Us  resolution  to  de- 
stroy himself.  His  narrow  escape,  and  the  trou- 
ble he  got  himself  into,  made  the  journalist  more 
cautious  in  future  as  to  the  means  he  took  to 
obtain  •<  exclusive  "  local  news. 

But  if  there  be  a  great  contrast  between  the 
feelings  with  which  the  editors  of  the  London 
newspapers  regard  each  other,  and  those  which 
actuate  the  breasts  of  editors  in  provincial  towns, 
the  contrast  between  the  American  and  the 
London  editors  is,  in  this  respect,  infinitely 
greater.  As  I  have  in  some  measure  digressed 
already,  I  content  myself  with  the  following 
specimen  of  the  feelings  the  New  York  editors 
entertain  towards  each  other.  It  is  copied  firmi 
•The  New  York  Herald*  of  May  last,  and  ia 
headed: — 
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^FRACAS   IN    NEW  YORK. 

<<  Editor  Jamei  Gordon  Bennett  was  assaulted 
in'  the  streets  by  a  liyal  editor,  James  Watson 
Webb,  of  ^llie  Courier  and  Inquirer.'  The 
former  gives  the  following  opening  of  diis  a£Eur : 
— *It  was  about  half-past  two  o'clock — the  sun 
was  shining  brilliantly — ^the  sky  was  ^ear — and 
no  doubt  the  angels  and  spirits  in  heaven  were 
looking  down  through  that  azure  sky,  to  witness 
how  brutal — -how  mad — how  villanous — how 
cowardly — how  rufSanly  it  was  possible  for  one 
man  in  New  York  to  make  himseli  As  soon  as 
1  found  myself  attacked,  I  turned  upon  hioL 
His  superior  personal  strength,  which  God  Al- 
mighty in  his  wisdom  has  givai  him  for  some 
inscrutable  purpose^  was  altogether  too  powerftd 
for  me  to  contend  with.  The  great  crowd  of 
brokers  and  others  who  collected  around,  cried 
out,  <  Shoot  him,  JBennett,'—<  Shoot  the  d--d 
rascal,' — ^  Shoot  him  down,  he  deserves  it.^  I 
mA.  I  had.  had  with  me  my  good  pistols,  wlueh 
I  kept  loaded  in  my  office.  •  •  .  Afltar  a  scuffle 
we  were  separated  by  the  crowd*  My  damage 
is  II  scmtd^  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  oii  the  third  finger  aS  the  left  hand, 
which  I  recieived  ftom  the  iron  railing  I  was 
forced  against,  imd  three  buttons  torn  from  my 
vest,  which  my  taUor  ^  feinstilte  fior  6cft    His 
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I088  18  a  rent  firom  top  to  bottom  of  a  very 
beautiful  black  coat,  which  cost  the  ruflBan  forty 
dollars,  and  a  blow  on  the  face,  which  may 
have  knocked  down  his  throat  some  of  his  infer* 
nal  teeth,  for  anything  I  know.  Balance  in  my 
fiiTour,  39  dollars  94  cents. 

*^*Ab  to  intimidating  me,  or  changing  my 
course,^  proceeds  Mr.  Bennett,  *the  thing  can- 
not be  done.  Neither  Webb  nor  any  other  man 
can  or  shall  intimidate  me.  I  tell  the  honest 
truth  in  my  paper,  and  leave  the  consequences 
to  God.  Could  I  leave  them  in  better  hands  ? 
I  may  be  attacked — I  may  be  assailed — I  may 
be  killed — I  may  be  murdered,  but  I  never  will 
abandon  the  cause  of  truth,  morals,  and  virtue. 
It  b  not,  nor  ever  was,  in  James  Watson  Webb 
to  intimidate  or  firighten  from  the  zeroise  of  his 
rights  James  Gordon  Bennett  If  the  public 
authorities  do  not  choose  to  protect  the  peace 
of  the  city,  and  secure  peaceable  men  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  their  rights,  I  shall  carry  arms  far 
my  own  protection* 

**  *  Hereafter  I  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  wear 
pons  to  defend  my  person,  and  if  be  gets  killed 
in  the  street,  the  blood  be  upon  his  own  head.' 

^  After  insinuating  that  his  antagonist  is  mad» 
the  writer  in  the  <  Herald*  proceeds — 

«<Outof  pity  to  the  poor  maniac,  I  shall  to- 
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day  make  an  application  to  the  Commissionera 
of  Bellevue  Asylum,  and  himianely  request  Mr* 
John  Targee,  the  worthy  head  of  that  establish* 
ment,  to  take  him  into  his  custody—  to  give  him 
good  lodgings — to  treat  him  kindly — and  by  aU 
means  to  have  his  head  shorn,  and  every  bit  ct 
his  whiskers  shaved  off.  With  the  help  of  Hea- 
ven and  tropical  bathings,  I  may  be  the  means  of 
restoring  poor  Webb  to  his  long-lost  senses. 
May  Heaven  grant  it !     Amen.' 

*^  The  writer,  after  modestly  comparing  himself 
to  Socrates,  goes  on  telting  of  the  inward  prompt* 

ings  of  his ,     *  I  hear  a  voice,  as  it  were, 

from  heaven,  by  monung,  noon,  and  night,  cry- 
ing me  onward  in  the  cause  of  truth,  morals^ 
and  civilization.  In  the  mazes  of  Wall  Street — 
amid  the  solemn  chantings  of  Trinity — ^in  all 
places  of  public  resort,  where  the  pretty  mil- 
liner girls  an  town  fish  for  lovers  —  at  the 
kissing  academy  in  Sullivan  Street,  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  smack — nay,  even  at  that 
graceless  fellow's  theatre,  Hamblin  the  hum- 
bug,— this  voice  is  continually  sounding  in  my 
ear,  like  the  distant  voice  of  mcoiy  waters,  al- 
most articulated  into  words,  <  Go  on ;  the  day  of 
another  AtheAiali  civilization  is  at  hand— a  new 
Athens  will  again  arise  in  imother  land;  the 
barbarian  and  brute  who  wears  whiskers,  and 
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Attempts  to  beat  down  truth,  will  himself  be 
struck  to  the  earth.' " 

I  have  seldom  read  anything  more  rich  than 
this.     It  is  truly  amusing  to  see  how  **  Editor 
James  Gordon  Bennett"  assumes  that  the  ^^angels 
and  spirits  in  heaven"  took  such  a  special  interest 
in  him,  instead  of  siding  with  the  rival  editor, 
James  Watson  Webb,  of  the  *  Courier  and  In- 
quirer.^ .  The  injury,  too,  which  James  Gordon 
Bennett  did  to  the  "  very  beautiful  black  coat" 
of  his  *^  ruffian^  rival,  which  cost  forty  dollars, 
while  his  own  wardrobe  only  suffered  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  loss  of  three  buttons,  *^  which  any 
tailor  would  reinstate  for  sixpence,'^— is  men- 
tioned with  inimitable  effect     The  comparative 
pecuniary    damage   which   the  martial  editors 
sustained  is  given,  no  doubt,  with  great  impar- 
tiality.   Poor  Editor  James  Watson  Webb  seems 
to  have  been  sadly  <^  punished,"*  even  suppos- 
ing there  had  been  no   ground  tat  the   fisict 
hypothetically  put  by  James  Gk>rdo&  Bennett, 
namely,  that  the  blow  he  gave  his  lival  had 
**  knocked  some  of  his  infernal  teeth  down  his 
throat."    Then  comet  the  **  humane  "  wish  to 
see  Editor  James  Watson  Webb  safely  deposited 
in  "good  lodging8,"--which, being  translated  into 
yet  plainer  English,  means  a  lunatic  asylum, — 
<<  with   his  head  shorn  and  eveiy  bit  of  his 
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^mtiAenAmeaT    The  last  is  fee  worst  cat  of 

alL    Depend  on  it  that  James  Wataon  Webb  is 

inoidinately  proud  of  his  whiskers — as  much  8o» 

BO  doubt,  «8  Mis.  Holland's  celebrated  Russian 

bero  was.      He  of  the  *  New  York  Herald' 

knows  fliat  the  wluskers  are  the  sore  point  with 

hmi  of  the  <  New  York  Inquirer,'  and  hence  his 

description  of  the  latter  as  <<  the  baibarian  and 

brute"  whose  whiskers  should  be  shared-!  James 

Gordon Bennett,in  conclu^on,  depicts  in  glowing 

colours  the  useful  results  which  are  likely  to 

accrue  from  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  ^  truth, 

morals,  and  drilization.''     Not  only  will  tiie 

<«  barbarian  and  brute  who  wears  whiskers  be 

struck  to  the  earth,"  but  <<  the  day  of  another 

Athenian  dvilization  is  at  hand.^ 

This  gm^phic  description  of  a  trans-Atlantic 
editorial  scufBle  has  seduced  me  into  a  short  di- 
gression* I  now  return  to  our  metropditaa 
editors  and  newspapers. 

Accustomed  as  the  editors  of  London  news- 
papers are  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  all 
kinds  of  mental  conflicts,  one  would  think  they 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  insensible  to  any 
attacks  made  on  them  in  their  diaracter  of  jour- 
nalists. This  is  the  fiict  in  many,  perhqpe  in 
most  cases ;  but  by  no  means  in  all  I  know 
the  editor  of  an  dd-established  London  paper — 
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humelf  for  many  years  a  keen  dispulaart  in  ifae 
political  arena -who  felt  a  sort  of  horror  when 
Cobbett  threatened  to  attadi  him,  and  who  sen- 
siUy  smarted  under  every  vigorous  assauk  made 
on  him.  I  know  another,  wbo^  having  heen 
severely  handled  in  a  review  of  a  work  of  his^ 
whteh  aiqpeared  in  an  obscure  periodical  long 
amceextinct,  felt  so  sore  on  the  su))ject,  that  he 
weni  to  the  pul^sbers  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  name  of  the  autboiv  in  order  thai  he  n^f^ 
give  him  a   sound    cudgelling.     <<  Who's  ihe 

writer  of  that  article  abiistng  the  author  of 

in  such  unmeasured  terms  ?^  said  the  indignant 
journalist  to  the  publisher,  as  he  entered  the 
shop  of  the  latter.  The  question  was  put  in 
the  usually  blunt  manner  of  the  editor,  and 
without  any  previous  ^  How  do  you  do?*  or 
other  courteous  expression. 

<<  What  right,  Sir,  have  you  te  inquire  ?*  taad 
the  vender  of  the  periodical  in  whicbifie  ofllen- 
sive  article  appeared. 

^  Sir,  I  am  t]ie  person  so  grosdy  dbused.* 

<<  We  never,  in  such  eiMs,  g^  iq>  the  nanms' 
of  our  writers.  It  is  nothing  but  ifcir  critkisBi ; 
ncfthing  bat  fiur  critieisni,  Sir.^ 

«  I  tell  you.  Sir,**  said  the  journalist,  wifli  an 
emphasis  expressire  of  the  deepest  indlgnationi 
"« I  tell  yon.  Sir,  it  is  grossly  abusive  of  me  per- 

VOI«   II.  K 
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aonally;  and  I  demand  die  name  of  die  libal* 

**  Nerer  gi?  e  up  the  oames  of  writers,  Sir ; 
never  gWe  up  the  namea  of  writers,^  cbserred 
the  publisher,  atrokiizg  his  chin,  and  otherwise 
appearing  to  take  the  matter  coolly* 

«<  You  don*t  I  Then,  Sir,  I  hold  youy  as  die 
pnblisher,  responsible,"  said  the  journalist,  at 
the  same  time  swaggering  through  the  shop,  and 
stamping  two  or  three  times  with  hb  walking 
cane  on  the  floor* 

«<  Sir,  I  really  diink  you  are ** 

*^  There  b  no  use,"  said  the  journalist,  inter* 
rupting  the  frightened  pubUsher,  and  signift- 
cantly  eyeing  him  through  his  pair  of  glasses: 
**  there  is  no  use  in  baying  words  on  the  sub- 
ject Do  you,  or  do  you  no<^  give  up  the  name 
of  the  slanderer?*  continued  he^  raising  his 
voioe  to  a  pitch  wortl^  of  Stentor  himself 

<*  Sir,  S^.''  stammered  the  alarmed  Tender  of 
periodical  literature,  **  will  you  allow  me  to        ^ 

^  I  will  allow  myifaing.  Sir;  say  at  once,""  ob- 
served the  .enraged  journalist^  at  the  same  time 
brawUdiing  his  stick  in  bisfaee,  V  say  at  onoe 
whether  you  will  give  up  the  name  of  die  author 
or  not"- 

^  Mr.  Joiies  P  said  the  publisher,  quite  in  the 
'<  York,  youYe  wanted  T.  style,  at  the  same  time 
looking  significantly  towards  the  door  of  a  i 
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room,  wfaich  was  tbe  ofSoe  «f  the  periodical,  §t 
Ifaeback  of  the  premiBes. 

"Did  you  call  me,  Sir?*  ^aid  a  ragged  broken- 
down  looking  igur^  quivering  on  faia  pedestals 
with  fright^  «nd  hok^ing  the  docnr  of  his  sanctum 
0anctoTHm  in  his  hand 

*^  This  gentleman  is  tbe  author  of -, 

and  he  wants  to  see  you  on  the  subject  of  yoor 
Teview  of  the  work."* 

The  rerie  wer,  k>oking  with  dismay  at  the  jomw 
nalist,  made  a  slight  bow,  and  advanced  two  or 
three  steps  tremblingly  towards  <ihe  centre  of 
the  shop. 

"So^  Sir/'  said  the  jounialist^  raising  his 
walking-cane  from  the  floor,  and  jumntning  an 
attitude  well  calculated  to  frighten  the  poor  re* 
viewer  out  of  hb  wits-*-*'  So,  I&,  you  are  the 
person  who  has  poured  out  all  this  scurrility  on 
me.    I  should  like  to  know ** 

''  I  <lo  assure  you.  Sir,**  interrupted  tbe  re- 
viewer, in  a  tone  and  manner  which,  with  his 
ragged  starved-like  appearance^  would  have 
softened  tbe  heart  of  Nero  himself;  *^1  do  as- 
sure you,  ^,  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  think  I 
have  given  you  ofience.'' 

The  journalist's  indignation  at  the  abuse 
heaped  on  him  gave  place  to  a  feelix^  of  pi^ 
for  ^e  abusing  party,  when  he  saw  the  tatteled 

K  2 
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cetKfition  of  his  wardrobe  and  bis  destitute  ap> 
pearance  g«iieraDy ;  and,  instead  of  laying  bis 
cane  nnsparingly  on  his  person,  as  he  had  fully 
intended,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
gare  him  a  soTeragn,  cautioning  him  at  die 
same  time»  whoi  he  next  cut  up  a  book,  to  be 
BKwe  guarded  in  the  use  of  epithets  abusire  of  f 

the  autfMir.  { 

The  editor  of  a  newspaper,  if  you  may  credit 
l&s  own  columns,  b  a  man  of  many  joys  and 
sorrows  mingled  together  in  pretty  equal  pro- 
portions. **  It  is  with  extreme  regret*  he  an- 
nounces deaths  of  persons  of  whose  existence 
he  never  heard.  He  apprises  his  readers  ^  with 
the  most  painful  fceKngs"^  of  some  serious  acci- 
dent wbkh  has  occurred  in  some  remote  part  of 
Ae  country,  though  he  knows  nothing  either  of 
the  sufferer,  or  of  the  topography  of  the  place  in 
which  the  said  accident  happened.  But  the 
bet  is,  that  the  editor  is  a  man  of  uniirersal 
jittladtiiroiiy:  his  sympathy  with  the  distresses 
of  his  leBow  beings,  is  only  fimited  by  the 
confines  of  mtelligent  creadon.  He  obeys 
die  scriptural  injuncdon  (on  paper)  of  going  to 
the  house  of  mournings  and  sorrowing  with  those 
who  sorrow.  But  then  imme<fiately  above  or 
under  the  paragraph  in  which  the  editor  is  re- 
presented as  orenvhelmed  widi  sottow,  you  find 
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hBm  *^  extpeonely  hiws^*  ^  pnafHinring  to  hi* 
tMder»  thiit  mmebodf  or  ath^  b^  stto^^edkd 
to  E  Urge  fostuwk  «r  been  vii^iDM  Ui  agood 
place.  Tbe  touieep  of  hia  joyi  «re  th|i»  a« 
aMimerous  as  Ibeaa  of  hia  sqmms^  Wbai  a  aii^- 
^ularly  eompoUDded  bfiag  be  si^at  be  thus  to 
paitieipiiie  equatty»  wM  «t  tbe  aam^  ixMWQeiit, 
io  tbe  joys  and  aarrowa  of  the  whole  buroan 
race !  Extremes  are  said  to  meet:  in  tbe  case 
of  tbe  editor  of  a  Bew8|)aper  tbey  are  oever 
parted  Hb  wiad,  or  at  any  rate  his  oobnniiSi 
is  a  vorkl  fai  muuatuie  of  pbaaures  and  pains — 
happiness  and  misery. 

-  The  newspaper  is  inoenpaiably  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  purpose,  to  wUdi  tbe  invention 
of  printing  bsa  been  turned  It  is  by  fiur  tbe 
.  most  glorious  of  tbe  triumphs  which  typc^repby* 
in  all  probebiliiri  is  ^lesl^ied  to  edueve.  The 
newspaper  pee-eahiMnlly  oomea  home  to  tbe 
busbess  and  bospqis  f  f  m«Q^  Talk  of  tbe  varied 
infonnatien  amL  et^ty  ^  Aie  <|fflepirdi>w  end 
ailmanacksl  Vfhf^  ^eie  pMblicntiiMia ^e  9^  to 
be  memtie^ed  in  tbe  sume  brsel|i  {witb  tbe  eewie- 
ps|»er;  it  eddiwm  Hsetf  to  jmt  i«Medi«te 
wants;  aff^ids  yen  4i|it  is^cme(^>  wiibout 
which  you  w^  Mt  ppcynd.^vesi  4dbe  dey  m 
wbiefa  you  bev^  esitere4»  with  aiQr  dofnNi  ^ 
<mifait    P^fifive  ue  of  4»iir  newyvepoA  mA  s 
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gretler  calamity  eouM  not  beU  tn;  Life  wkb- 
out  tlieni  would  searoely  bo  wottb  Ihe  having. 
What  to  tho  naii  accuatoaiod  to  his  momi&g 
paper,  along  wUh  faia  rolb  and  bntlor,  would  be 
hiBbreakfiat  wkbout  one?  Speak  to  Ibis  point, 
ye  subscribera  to  the  morning  jounialsy  who  have 
occasionaHy,  dimugh  hettry  debalee  in  parKa.- 
ment^  important  expreaaee  reeeived  at  a  late  hoofj 
or  other  eausefl^^-been  deprived  of  your  paper 
until  ekveu  ot  twrivo  o^ekcky^-^eajs  have  you  not, 
in  such  cases,  spent  a  moat  miserable  morning? 
Has  not  jKHir  breakfii$t  been  depdred  of  its  usual 
relish?  Have  not  even  the  smiling  feces  of 
the  member^  of  your  femaly,  supposing  you  to 
be  mamed^  lest  tho  bharm  which  they  possess 
at  aU  other  times?  The  newspaper  is  now  be- 
come a  neoessaxy  of  life.  Its  nses  are  innume- 
rable ^  it  addresses  itself  te  itB  readers  as  intel- 
lectHlil  men,  as  members  <rf  tfie  body  politic,  and 
as  private  individuahk  It  is  the  fiiet  to  infarm 
them  of  any  new  diBoorery  of  importance  in  the 
science  of  muML  It  pemta  out,  by  its  reviews, 
its  reports  of  the  prooeecfings  of  literary  and 
sciemile  soeietiefl^  its  ndvefttsementB,  &a  every- 
tfaing  of  uitoiest  which  transpiras  b  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  As  to  p(tttic%  again^  it  is  pre- 
eminently  iis  provhiee  to  eommunicato  the  am- 
'plMt  hrfmnetion  regan&ig  diemi    Wlmtever 
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hcu^  eilher  Greedy  or  mlfeedy,  on  die  i 
met  of  tlM  nMtoiH  b  to  be  found  in  the  columns 
^  the  newipaper.     IV  aU  nidi   matters  it 
has  an  eagle  eye;   and  not  to  the  politite^of 
^riits   countiyeinly)   bnt  to  tiiose  of  the  whole 
civilised  worM/  Read  your  newspaper  carefully, 
and  it  is  your  own  fiBAlt  if  you  have  not  a  dear 
view,  without  rising  off  your  chaii^  of  the  state 
of  Blatters  in  aH  parts  of  Iftie  globe.   Iwasmudi 
struck  with  an  obeerration  which  a  pious  Baptist 
minister  made  some  years  ago  to  a  Mend  of 
mine,  when  on  a  fisitin  the  north  of  Scotland 
A  newspaper  baring  been  brangfat  into  thaioom, 
he  held  out  his  hand  t^recetre  it^  saying,  *^  Be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  bai^e  it  ft>r  a  few  minutes, 
till  I  see  how  Ae  Supreme  Bdng  is  goyeming 
the  world !  ^  A  more  fbrdble  or  feheitous  «Lpre^ 
sion,  as  applied  to  a  newspaper,  could  not  be 
employed.     Ths  newspaper  is  indeed  a  mirror 
•in  which  you  see  refleeted  the  mode  in  which 
the  Ddty  administers  the.  sffiars  of  the  workL 
As  regards  its  readem,  oonsifAsfed  in  dieir.cap»* 
dty  of  private  individdals,  the  newspaper  is  an 
article  of  Aia^graatest  impdrtanqe.     Wfant^ort 
of  information  doea  any  one  want?    J3e  what 
it  may,  he  is  su»  to  find  it  mnoiig  its  nnieei^ 
saHy  varied  nwitfiits     IsbaafumboUer,  and 
is  desirous  to  see  whether  die  psvtioilfv  hod  of 
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fitock  b^holdftk  «<  kokbg  op^*'  or  <<  on  the  de- 
cline?*'  Lei  him  go  to  the  coliuen  set  apart  for 
«  City  InleUigeiice,'*  and  thera  he  will  at  onee 
meet  lAth  the  infinmation  he  deeiiee.    Has  he 
beeii  *^  speeuhitiqg''  in  the  lailvayai  the  jcdnfe- 
stock  banking  eomiNiniesi  the  mining  associn* 
tions,  &c^  and  is  anxious  to  see  whether  the 
shares  are  at  a  premium  or  diseount;  or  in  other 
weids,  what  is  the  present  aqpeet  of  bis  speco- 
latiea  i  Lei  him  ovsuit  the  same  authority,  ami 
it  wiU  afiiid  him  the  information  of  which  he  is 
in  quest    Is  he  a  capitafist,  and  looking  out  fer 
die  most  eligible  inrestment?  Let  him  carefully 
soan  the  eolunms  of  a  newspaper,  and  they  wiU 
acquaiBt  hkn  wilh  erery  oonceitable  investment 
which  may  hrmade^**-Bank  stock,  all  sorts  itf 
joint-etock  property^  landed  estates,  houses,  &e. 
Ac,  feaving  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  decide  as 
to  wUchwf  tbe  various  oompetiftors  for  his  capi- 
tal, affiirds  the  safiMt  and  most  profitable  inveel- 
menl   Has  the  reader  rimaey  to  lend?  Let  him 
bek  to  the  laevq^aper,  and  he  will  hear  of  plenty 
of  boixewomi    Or  does  be  want  to  borrow  a  cer- 
tsin  amountUmaelf  ?  Let  him  have  recourse  to 
the  earns  omde,  ami  it  wiU  brfmn  him  of  parties 
who  wai  be  hapfiy  toaoocmmmdato  him,«-4)eeattse 
in  ao  doing  dmy  will  be  miymMmiiMlal 
aelv«8r^.i|irande4  he  oaB  give  them  the  1 
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mmaAtf.  U  tfc»  w>der  is  fai  <wt  of  a  6ei  y  ant 
wok,  HaU  af  lilt  woilc,  fcatauv,  ^aaiteuai,  gar- 
'daoar,  porteiv  airaiKl4>a]F,  «r  aa>4mg  «lBe,r*-lK 
Ufli  be  off  kistaDdy  to  fab  newapaper,  and  diere 
he  mil  find  such  manbers  of  penons  ^  wanting 
plaeesi*'  and  aU  faavk^  «<  undeniable  charaeten 
irom  their  last  aini^oyerB,''  that  be  will  hate  an 
opportunity  of  picking  and  ehoQBing  sons  to  suit 
faimseUL  Does  to  want  a  tutor  for  his  famSy  ? 
He  will  find  a  host  of  personi^es  in  one  ef  the 
ndvertising  columns,  all  cAerisg  to  do  Ae  very 
aervice  he  wants  peiforaaed*  Does  he  want  a 
bouse?  There  are  scores  of  diem,  in  the 
newspapers  in  dil  parts  of  tilie  town  and  sub- 
urbs, and  at  all  rents.  Possibly,  being  a  sin* 
gle  man,  w  one  of  ^*  a  newly-^nanied  couple^'* 
he  would  prefer  board  or  famished  lodgings. 
Very  well ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  widi 
being  gratified*  There  are  dozens  of  ^^respectable 
families,"  who  will  receiye  him  to  board,  and 
hnndreds  of  houses  ^  genteelly  furnished,"  whose 
doors  are  open  to  the  young  couple  at  a  mo- 
derate rent,— and  no  lapk  of  promises  of  atten- 
•tioD  10  their  comfort,  to  the  bargain.  Are  yon 
-a  stranger  in  London  about  to  depart  for  India, 
«nd  wish  to  find  out  the  vessel  which  sails  eaxs 
liest  ?  You  need  not  take  a  cab  down  tx>  the 
Pockato  in<}tdx«v  md,  in  additionto  the  expense^ 
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bmA  kporavtaieMe»  nm  the  ridt  of  a 
.  mcl^i  you  wUlget  die infonnilioii wlhoutMir- 
ring  from  jrMr  apartmant,  by  giaociag  yowr  eye 
.  over  the  edvertifling  colusme  of  your  newepftp 
per.  Then  yeu  will  find  that  ^TbeTriumpli, 
600  tona,  Captain  Hiomaa  GveeV  or  some 
other  abip  equally  excellent,  starts  in  a  day  or 
two  foi:  the  very  place  to  whidii  you  are  destiB* 
ed.  I>o  you  wish  to  start  for  any  part  of  die 
.  coiiotry,  aod  would  find  out  the  coach  which 
.will  suit  you  best>  without  much  Rouble?  To 
your  newspaper,  as  Hamlet  sayato  Ophelia  whan 
urgi^  her  tfi  shut  herself  up  from  the  world 
in  a  nunnery, — ^to  your  newspaper,  and  you 
will  at  once  obtain  the  information  you  want 
^<The  Telegraph**  or  some  other  ^'vekel,**  (vehi- 
cle,) as  the  coachmen  say,  starts  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  suits  you  best  But  it  were  an 
endless  task  to  specify  the  uses  of  the  news- 
pq)er.  Are  you  upweU?  No  matter  what 
your  complunt,  or  however  near  the  gates 
.of  d^th,  you  will  find  some  one  advertiaiiig 
nostrums  whidi,  if  yeu  ^re  inclined  to  take 
bis  word  for  it,  wiU  infallibly  work  an  ink- 
mediate  and  entire  cuie.  If  your  wife  is  dy- 
in^  and  you  wish  to.  look  out  for  an  undartakeiv 
go  by  all  means  to  your  newspaper,  and  you  wiH 
read  of  dozens  whe  ^perform  funwda**    Qt 
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-ire  joubaunted  widi  the  ftar  cf 
mm^  after  your  own  bodaea  ahatt  haro  been  cott- 
teed  to  the nanroar  bouae?  Consult  your  oradb» 
-thenewapaper)  and  you  will  read  oftbe  Harrow 
CSemetery,  where,  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
flum,  your  bones  sball  assuredly  redt  quite  secure 
till  the  crack  of  doom.  There  is,  in  fine^  no  con- 
eeivable  information  wliioh  you  will  not  find  in 
its  columns ;  you  can  have  no  want,  but  it  will 
p€»nt  out  to  you  the  means  of  supplying  it^  pro- 
vided always  the  means  exist     Every  line  is 
pregnant  with  information  of  some  kind  or  other. 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
name,  compared  with  the  newspaper.    The  in- 
fcffmation  of  the  former  was  limited,  as  well  as 
often  false:  that  of  the  latter  is  unlimited ;  it  em- 
braces every  subject  both  in  the  world's  business 
and  the  worUC's  philosophy.    Its  comprehensiTe 
grasp  takes  in  everything  on  earth ;  aye^  and 
.  many  things  which  are  not  of  the  earth.    The 
most  momentous    and   most  trifling    matters 
are  all  attended  to  by  the  newspaper.    It  em- 
braces all  events  which  occur,  from  a  revolutioii 
in  the  State  down  to  the  election  of  a  parish 
beadle.    While  paying  due  attention  to  the  prm 
ceedings  in  Parliament,  it  does  not  fiirget  lo 
chronicle  those  at  the  Radical  meetings  of  sosde 
batf.doaeu  of  the  unwaahed  in  Mr.  Satagc?s 
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^^ififhiiiiffii  lopliltflioiif  Oii  tup*  HdPNM'^^^'  In  j 
poaition  with  tbe  ^Medmi  of  Loard  MeVbommt^ 
the  Duke  of  Wellingtoii,  And  Locd  LyndknnlE, 
in  one  braeeh  of  tbe  l^gklatwre^  and  these  ef 
Loid  Joha  RusBell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
othei^ — yeu  have  the  Befitiooshanoigiies  of  Dr. 
Wade  and  his  demoeratieal  compatriots  at  No.  8^ 
TheobaId'&«oad.  The  truth  is,  that  the  editars 
ai  a  newspaper  are  aware  they  have  a  motiey 
asseoihlage  of  readers,  and  therefore  they  must 
do  the  best  they  can  to  please  erery  variety  of 
palate.  It  is  ne  less  requisite  that  the  taste  of 
the  poliiieian  who  swigs  his  pint  of  porter  in  the 
tap*room ;  or  goips,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Cleaves 
tennsy  his  muddy  cup  of  eoflee^  be  suited, — than 
that  of  the  member  of  Ihe  Cariton  Club  or  of 
Brookes*.  And  not  only  is  the  newspaper  uni* 
Tmal  as  regaids  the  number  of  subjects  it  em- 
bnicesi  it  is  also  ever  watchful  It  never  loses 
mghr,  for  on^^  moment,  of  any  subject  to  which 
it  has  ever  called  attention,  so  Umg  as  it  poo* 
aesses  any  pubtic  interest  It  is  the  same  with 
adiTidnala  of  conaequenoe.  it  traeks  them  witli 
dogged  persevovnce  from  the  cradle  to  the 
gravei  it  registers  their  tH»th;  it  tells  you 
wbm  Aey  Imve  attsinei  Aeir  majority^  it  an^ 
aonnces  their  marriage ;  accompanies  tbMr  in 
OT  faeney^moonexoiasion^  ioforms  ^-ou  of  tiie 
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ctrcuiDstomee—  th^  is,  when  tiie]>artks  aieso 
fortuiiate — of  their  getting  an'  heir  or  heireas ; 
makes  a  regular  entry  of  the  bbrtbs  of  ail  aoo- 
eeeding  sons  and  daughters  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter ;  pays  doe  attention  to  everything  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  life ;  is  most  exemplary  in 
proclaiming  their  vices  as  well  as  their  virtues ; 
apprises  you  of  their  death,  aad&e  circumstances 
under  which  it  took  place, — whether  in  the 
course  of  nature  or  by  the  person's  own  hand, 
or  by  the  hands  of  some  other  party.  It  were 
impossible,  indeed)  for  anytihing  to  exceed  die 
vigilance  of  the  newspaper;  nothing,  posi- 
tively nothing,  of  any  impcntance  to  anybody, 
escapes  its  ever  watchful  eye.  But  the  import- 
ance and  interest  of  the  newspaper  are  not  sole- 
ly owing  to  the  character  of  its  contents:  its 
form,  and  the  amazing  ra{»dity  of  its  transmis- 
sion to  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  circum- 
stances whidi  give  a  great  adventitious  value  to 
it  In  the  case  of  other  publications,  however 
interesting  the  contents,  you  have  to  tarn  over  a 
great  many  leaves,  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
of  their  form,  in  searching  for  the  information 
you  want  Not  so  with  the  newspaper;  it 
qpreadfr  out  its  varied  and  copious  stores 
at  once  before  you,  so  tiiat  your  eye  ranges 
over  its  oontents  at  a  few  glances.    Books  and 
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Other  pubKcfttioBB  onfy  find  their  mj  even  ato 
loeel  circulation^  slowly:  it  requires  months,  how- 
ever valuable,  before  they  can  be  generally  seen. 
The  newspaper  is  in  the  hands  of  every  body  with- 
in a  circuit  of  many  miles,,  the  instant  it  isBaes 
from  the  press.  Ihaveoften  been  amazed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  newspaper  reaches  the 
hands  of  its  local  subscribers.  It  b  one  of  the 
great  tnumj^  of  good  arrangements^  coupled 
with  great  exertions,  to  do  the  thing  expedi- 
tiously. Even  the  readers  of  newspapers  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  said  to 
have  them  instantaneously.  In  the  short  spaoe 
of  three  days,  through  our  adndrable  post-oAoe 
arrangements,  they  are  spread  over  the  lengtik 
and  breadth  of  the  laiid«  Hence  their  news  is  in 
reality  news :  were  the  transmission  of  a  news- 
paper impeded,  it  wpuld  deprive  it  of  haU  its 
interest 

In  the  above  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a  news- 
paper, I  have  glanced  indiscriminately  at  the  ad- 
vertisement and  intelligeBoe  departments.  There 
are  some  i)eople  who  never  think  of  looking 
into  the  advertisement  columns  of  a  journal,  ai 
all.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  advertisements 
of  a  London  newspaper  constitute  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  its  contents.  If  you  would 
study  human  nature  under  eireumslanoes  meet 
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irrottnble  for  a&  aeeurate  judgmeaty  gfkbjJk 
meaiiB'to  tbe  adTertisenents  of  a  London  news- 
paper. Tbeve  you  will  find  U  exhibited  under  aH 
its  varied  jriiasei.  Advertisements  are  infinitely 
better  instructors,  as  to  die  opinions,  habits,  ai^ 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  works 
of  our  most  profound  philosophers.  The  latter 
only  describe  human  nature  speculatiTely:  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  London  newspaper, 
you  see  it  practically  exemplified  I  take  a 
morning  paper  of  the  20th  of  June, — the  day  on 
which  I  write  this, — and  what  do  I  find  in  the 
department  filled  with  advertisements  ?  W^e 
I  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  these  adver- 
tisements, it  would  take  up  a  volume  as  large  as 
the  one  now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader.  Let 
me  glance  at  a  few  of  these  advertisements.  My 
eye  first  rests  on  a  oolumn  in  which  I  find  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  governesses  aB  wanting 
situations.  A  governess  I  In  most  cases  the 
term  is  but  another  name  for  slavery  and  incfig- 
Bity  combined.  I  can  easily  perceive^  from  the 
tone  whidi  pervades  their  advertisements,  that 
these  young  unprotected  creatures,  are,  in  the 
majority  of  eases,  the  daughters  of  men  who  have 
moved  in  a  respectable  sphare  of  Me,  but  have 
either  been  reduced  in  drcumstances,  or  been 
removed  by  death;  and  tberefiNre  they  are  obliged 
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tp  HMpyMtthftiMolyrm*  I  can  also  < 
ihBl  the  J  are  ef  a  modeHt  and  Maring  i 
tfen,  and  tbat  nothing  but  <lai«  iKoeasity  oqok 
ipek  ttiem  to  appear  in  the  columit  of  a  vem^ 
|Mper.  lliere  are^  bevever,  exoeptiana  to  e?erjr 
nle;  and,  among  the  advertiaements  towfaidi  I 
refer,  I  observe  one  young  Miaa,  who  has  the 
ttost  exalted  notions  of  her  own  qualificatimu,— * 
ten  times  as  great,  I  will  answer  for  i^  as  Aa 
moth^  of  the  daughters  whom  she  may  ht  em- 
ployed  to  teach,  will  ba?e  when  she  tea  htd 
two  or  three  months'  trial  of  hier.  She-i^  taiung 
her  own  word  for  it,  perfectly  aaSstnas  of  |j» 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  all  moAsm  lai> 
guages, — which  she  speaks  wilh  ti»  purity 'of  iklie 
natives.  Her  miurical  talents  are  not.  to  be  ! 
passed ;  and,  in  diawing,  she  is  perfecdy  ui 
vailed.  To  crown  all,  ahe  is  of  aiaiost  i 
disposition.  Conceit,  the  ruling  pasaMin,  is  as 
strong  in  the  doaen  lines  her  adveitidementiooeii* 
^Nies,  as  it  were  possible  it  couU  be  made  appear  in 
tbat  linnted  qmoe.  In  the-  immediale  wioily 
0f  this  adverttsement  I  find  another,  istimaliBg 
tbat  <<  A  French  governess  3B  'watttod*  No£n- 
gUbh  lady  need  appfy.^'  H^e  is  slupidilqr* 
What  JBngHih  l&if  tvsonld  OxUk  at  ^Vl^jmg 
when  a  Frmu*  oaie  ms  wanted  JFaather 
down  the  eotann^  I  dbMrae^bat  ^ 
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nd  fatt  wife  are  wanted.  The  latter  must  not 
be  wilder  tettf^re  years  of  age^  and  there  mwit 
be  BO  ^  eneimbhuice/'  EkieiuibraDoe^Uinaybe 
rii^t  to  mentioii,  bore  Aeaos  chSdrew ;  am^  to 
make  aesfvance  ctoubly  sure  agaiiist  a^y  future 
oneunbranee^  it  is  expresafy  stipidated  that  the 
wife  be  feirty4hre  years  of  age.  Here  are  fn^ 
denee  and  eeouoBiy  oombintd^ — Uende^  it  may 
be,  with  soidewhat  of  die  Makhuaiao  pbik)Bopby. 
What  comes  next?  **  Mr.  Morgan  has  jremoved 
frvM  4%  D&ries-street,  to  24^  BakerHftreetT 
Behohl  the  aristocratic  dtspositton!  Theo- 
pfaiastus  wonU  hare  sought  ae  better  {uroof  oi 
Mr.  Moigan  being  a  man  of  a  proud  and  haughty 
BMnd*  He  is  ft  surgeon^  but  he  is  ashamed 
of  his  profiMsion;  aild  yet  he  is  so  poor»  that  be 
■mst  infem  his  patiaita  of  the  place  to  which 
he  has  remoted,  lest  tikey  should  Mt  tiUce  the 
trouUe  toinqwire^  and  he  be  conasquently  deprived 
of  die  privilege  of  hieeding  them.  I  list  the 
word  in  a  douUe  seoae.  Hift  pride  wiU  apt 
uttow  him  to  convey  the  intimation  in  the  oeur- 
teous  terms  becoming  his  dependent  condition. 
It  would  be  a  sad  shock  to  his  Imaginary  dignity 
to  uas  Ihe  woids»  ^  Begs  kave  respeel&dly  to 
asnounoe,''  ke.  ^  M.  C.  wants*  place  as  houses 
nanid,  where  a  fcotman  is  kept  r  His  pUb 
En^ish  of  tUs  is,  diat  Mary  wants  a  husbnd* 
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'  not'  a  place.  Hdwever,  she  will  Moept  the 
>  ktter,  to  pave tbe  way  for  die  former;  bnt  die  will 
take  tare  Aat  no  situatioii  ^aoif**  ber  where  the 
fDotBMa  ia  marriedL  himediately  below  tlie  im^- 
tilkatiw  of  the  houaemaid,  ia  aaottier  to  Ae 
effeet»  that  ^  A  reepeetatale  youngwomaBy  aged 

•  thjrty,  wanta  a  situatioii  ae  eook  f  Here  we 
have  the  proferbial  reluctanoe  of  a  single  1 
to  acknowledge  her  real  age  after  she  has  ] 
her  twenty-ftMi  year.  MoUy  is  tatty  yeare  of 
age»  though  she  sets  herself  down  as  onfy  thirty. 
I  am  perfectly  certun,  that  if   I  knew  any 

•  one  who  had  been  acquainted  with  her  far  the 
last  ten  years, — that  person  would  say,  if  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  subjeet,  as  Fontenelle  did 
in  the  case  of  tiie  French  lady,  undnr  simflar 
circumatanees,— that  he  oovdd  not  deny  she  was 
dnrty,  haring  emist^tly  heerd  her  aay  so  fer 
die  last  ten  years.  And  y^  ohe^re,  ahe  crib 
horaelf  •^yoong."  Yes»  but  who  ever  heaid 
an  unmarried  female  admit  the  applicability  of 
the  term  ^'oM"  to  her.  Next  eomea  <«  a  good 
cook''  in  qnestot  a  si^iation.  Sheia  ««a  woassn 
of  adber  habits  P*  As  she  mentioae  no  oOcr 
good  quality  but  that  of  her  aohriety,  it  ia  as 
dear  as  any  proposition  hi  EnxM,  diat  slie  ia 
a  oonirmed  tippler— a  firequenter  of  the  gitt- 
p«laee%  and  maU  probability  a  natt^re  of  IrdamL 
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Some  one  hag  got  a  capital  Wt  of  dMunbeM  to 
let  in  FurntvaTs  Ian;  ^^fnr  partledana|ipljat 
die  porter's  lod^r  It  is  manifcat  as  tfie  noett- 
day  sun,  tlMt  the  adTertiser  ia  a  payaunonkniB 
man.  He  wiU  not  eren  giTothe^'partieularsm 
geoenl,^  as  an  Irishoian  wonM  sai?,  becanaa  it 
would  put  him  to  two  or  tkree  altttti^  more  ex* 
pense.  Howerer,  let  faim  take  hb  own  way  of 
it  He  will  find  in  the  end»  that  he  is  one  of 
the  penny  wise,  ponnd  fboKsfa  gentry.  Had 
he  stated  something  reganfing  Us  set  of  cham- 
bers, the  chances  were  some  one  might  have  m- 
quired  after  them ;  but  who  will  trouble  them- 
aehres  to  go  and  interrogate  the  porter  on  the 
subject  ?  ^  Andrews  and  Co.  hate  just  pub- 
'  Kslied  a  Guide  to  persons  commencing  House- 
keeping; to  be  had  gratis,  at  their  Complete 
Furnishing  House,  Finsbmry  Square.*'  Here 
the  Ingeidous  and  tfie  cnnidng  are  blMided  )n 
equal  proporlions.  *  ^  Tie  Guide*  means  no- 
thing more  than  a  reeommendatory  list  of  the 
adfeitiaeis^  own  artides.  Not  only  does  *<  the 
Ooide''  recommend  no  ardele  whidi  they  hare 
not  for  sale,  but  you  may  stake  your  eustenee 
on  It,  that  it  strongly  recommends  as  indispen- 
sable to  a  property  Aimished  honee^  sotfry  article 
wliidi  they  haye  to  dtspoee  eC  89^  agma,  in 
the  tery  next  adrertiseaMiti  op  ^wA:'  as  ttie 
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yjy^affiy  f^\  \\fn^^ ;  i^f  pompous  and  mflaictl 
liMlWMi  nf  thn  »inpipt  He  cares  not  ttr  pecu- 
'Wmf  xewnr^oofc  b?s  he  is  actuated  by  the 
OoUest  wd  «iQ«fc  disiatore^ted  notives  in  an- 
ttirwtt<C*t  you  Ibat  he  baa  for  forl^,  or  some 
Other  ^Feiy  lev^itbeuad  term  of  year%  been  the 
.  msa«i  ef  aMwAr  wmnag  to  Ufe  and  happiness 
ao  many  thofisapd  buaaaa  beingSi  when  on  the 
▼ery  brink  ^f  tbf  g>!av%  and  when  given  up  by 
aH  othar  pbyaiaiaos.  It  is  from  sheer  humaniQ* 
.that  be  k»c^  if  ha  can,  his  medicine  down 
your  threat^  provided  you  will  not  be  prevailed 
pn  t9  swallow  it  of  your  ewn  a/ecord.  And  there 
isnodisease  whiph  hecaBBotaure.  He  under- 
Iskes  to  do  ev^ylhi^  short  of  restoring  ani- 
mation after  the  vital  spark  has  fled.  To  throw 
you  off  yeur  guard  mere  oompletaly  as  to  his 
real  cbajra^tert  he  is  sinne  to  deoonnce  all  other 
pfoftsaors  of  the  healing  art  as  "heartless  pre- 
.tenders."  He  thps  tmfiics  in  faumaiuty.  He 
deeanot  kiH  yea  )»y  vjMent  mmm  ia  order  that 
he  may  rob  youi  th^  htftr  ia  tkpt  easa  aFoufct 
vaadbfaim;  bM  without  a  caaqmnotiatta  viatii^ 
ha  will  trifle  with  your  Ufc^  and  qiiiedy  adaaniis^ 
ter  his  poiaom  tiU  ha  has  iant  yoiite  your  grave, 
m  order  thai  he  may  eatract  a  bw  pounds  from 
yoiL  Do  yau  sea  that  advertiseaaeBt  at  the  top 
of  the  saeoBd  cohnm,  headed,  <«  An  Appeal  Ua 
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the  Charitable  and  Humane,'*  and  containing  a 
long  detail  of  the  calamities  to  which  the  adrer- 
tiser  has  been  subject?  Take  care,  if  you  are 
your  own  friend,  of  your  pockets.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  but  it  is  either  from  Miss  Zouch 
herself  or  some  one  of  the  same  class  of  persons. 
But  the  enumeration  of  the  various  ezbibi- 
tions  of  human  f>iiture,  as  pven  in  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  a  London  newspaper,  were  an 
endless  task.  To  be  sure,  men  often  endeavour 
to  throw  a  veil,  by  means  of  their  advertisements, 
over  their  real  characters;  but  the  thing  is  so 
transpai^nt  that  no  man  of  the  slightest  discern- 
ment can  be  misled  by  it.  The  simple  only  are 
deceived.  The  man  of  penetration  who  will 
undertake  the  task  of  carefully  perusing  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  a  double  sheet  of  'The 
Times^'  or  <  The  Morning  Herald,'  will,  as  al- 
ready observed,  get,  9a  his  reward,  sudian  insight 
into  human  nature  as  he  will  look  for  in  vain 
id  die  works  of  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
s^j^iefs  ef  wlioa  the  wodd  ean  beasc 
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CHAPl'ER  V. 

TUB  NEWSPAPER  PRE8»-PAJILIAM£NTART 
REPORTING. 

Influence  of  the  reportera— Tairnest  and  accuracy  of 
their  reports— Number  of  reporters,  and  their  ar. 
rangetnenta— Their  literary  quaUficationa«-J)istlii. 
giiished  persona^  who  hare  been,  or  are  reporters 
— ^The  regularity  which  obtains  among  reporters— 
Reporting  more  a  mechanical  than  An  intellectual 
art— Is  at  times  a  most  arduous  profession — ^Verba- 
tim  reports  not  judicious  in  the  generality  of  cases 
—Anecdotes  cooaectcd  with  the  gallery. 

The  Pariiamentary  Reportiiig  establiBhrneats  of 
the  doily  press  has  been  jocular^  caUed  ^  The 
Fourth  Estate."*  The  joke  is  one  of  those  in 
which  there  is  mudi  more  truth  than  ia  gen^ 
rally  supposed.  Tlie  influence  which  the  par- 
liamentary reporters  exercise  on  public  <^ttnioii» 
18  incalculably  great  Everything  is  left  to  their 
own  discretion.    They  receive  no 
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from  the  proprietors  or  editors  of  the  different 
journals  with  which  they  are  connected,  as  to 
what  is  to  be  reported,  and  what  not;  and  when 
their  reports  are  completed  they  are  handed  to 
the  compositors,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  en^ 
largement  or  abridgement  being  suggested  by  the 
editors.    It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  their  power 
to  influence  public  opinion  is  very  great     Hap- 
pily, however,  the  power  which  the  reporters 
thus  possess  is  almost  i&yariably  exercised  in 
the  right  way.    They  never  allow  private  par* 
tialities  or  private  prejudices  to  interfere  with 
their  discharge  of  a  public  duty.      They  al- 
ways take  care  to  proportion  the  length  of  their 
reports  to  the  space  which  the  speaker  fills  in 
the  pubtic  eye,  and  to  the  importance,  or  Other* 
wise^  of  the  subject  on  which  he  addresses  the 
House.    And  their  tact  and  judgment  in  this 
respect  are  remarkable.    They  know  well  who 
are  the  most  influential  speakers,  and  what  is 
the  measure  of  importance  which  the  public 
attach  to  the  question  discussed 

It  is  true  that  complaints  are  often  made  of 
their  not  reporting  certain  speeches  at  greater 
length;  but  a  little  inquiry  will  always  discover 
that  these  complaints  proceed  either  directJy 
from  the  particular  members  themselves,  or  in* 
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directff  through  eome  of  thoir  most  intimate 
fiiends. 

Cobbetty  wbiiD  a  member  of  the  House,  used 
to  be^p  his  chotoest  epithets  of  abuse  od  the 
devoted  heads  of  the' reporters,  because  they  did 
not  report  every  word  l^hich  fell  from  him  in 
oommittees.  Dr.  Bowring,  towards  the  end  of 
last  session,  evinced  a  disposition  to  snarl  at 
them,  for  llie  s^one  reason.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  Doetor  should  be  the  last  to  eomplain 
of  the  reporters ;  for  they  have  certainly,  on  all 
occasions,  given  as  mudi  of  his  speeches  as 
those  speeches  were  worth. 

Were  the  reporters  not  to  exercise  a  sound 
(Kscretion  as  to  what  speeches  they  ought  to  re- 
port and  what  not,  and  as  to  the  relative  length 
at  which  the  speeches  they  do  report  ought  to 
be  given, — ^tbe  mass  of  verbiage  and  nonsense 
which  would  daily  appear  in  the  morning  papers, 
would,  in  the  first  place,  make  their  readers  turn 
away  with  disgust  from  the  parliamentary  re- 
ports; and,  in  tlie  second,  cause  them  to  give 
up  the  papers  themselves.  This  view  of  the 
matter  has  been  abundantly  verified  by  experi- 
ence. A  recent  confirmation  of  it  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  estri^lisbment  of  the  *  BGrror  of 
Parliament'  That  journal,  if  so  it  may  be 
caSed,  was  started  -five  or  six  years  ago  for  the 
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avowed  purpose  of  supplying  what  the  original 
proprietors  conceived  a  desideratum  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  namely} 
a  verbatim  account  of  everything  spoken  by  hon. 
members.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
experiment?  Confessedly  a  very  serious  loss  to 
the  parties  who  embarked  their  ca|»tal  in  the 
speculation.  The  public  never  felt  the  least 
disposition  to  read  more  lengthened  reports  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  than  those  furnished  in 
the  daily  papers :  and  consequently  the  circula- 
tion of  the  ^  Mirror  of  Parliament'  has  beett» 
from  the  firsts  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
hon*  members  themselves,  and  a  few  public  insti- 
tutions, which  of  necessity  makes  it  very  limited* 
I  believe  that  from  first  to  last  the  money  lost 
in  this  undertaking  does  not  faU  mudi  short  of 
7,000/.,  though  the  work  has  only  been  in  exist- 
ence about  Severn  years,  .  A  consid^able  portion 
of  the  amount  hap  cpme  out  of  thie  pockets  of  Mn 
Alderman  Winchester,  late  Ii^rd  M^er.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  proprietoni.  When  he 
^<  backed  out "  of  the  cfmcern,  Mr.  Gye,  one  of 
the  proprietorp  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  engaged 
to  carry  on  the  publication ;  but  haying  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  it,  he  also  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  property  to  other 
jparties.     It  is  now  understood  to  be  in  the  hands 
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of  seTeral  Members  of  ParBamenti  of  whom  Mh 
Tennyson  lyEyncourty  the  Member  for  Lann 
beth,  is  said  to  be  the  leading  iRt>pTietor. 

Had  the  idea  of  giving  yerbatim  reports  of 
every  speech  delivered  in  either  House  of  Fu^ 
liament,  been  a  good  one— had  the  public  de- 
sired more  copious  reports  than  were  giren  in 
the  daily  papers,  the  success  of  the  *  Mirror  of 
Parliament '  must  have  been  complete ;  Cdt  never 
was  any  plan  more  ably  executed.  To  procure 
the  services  of  the  most  competent  reporters  the 
most  liberal  remuneration  was  given.  For  what 
is  caUed  a  *^  torn  "  of  three-quarters  of  an  hoiff 
a  guinea  was,  for  a  long  time^  allowed ;  and,  as 
two  or  three  turns  were^  on  an  average,  taken 
every  night  by  each  gentleman  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  reporters  made  firom  ten  to  fifteen 
guineas  per  week.  On  some  occasions,  I  xm- 
derstand,  some  of  them  have  made  as  mucli  as 
twenty  guineas  in  one  week.  Of  late  the  losses 
on  the  publication  have  been  so  great,  that  tbe 
remuneration  for  a  turn  has  been  reduced  to 
half  a  guinea.  My  own  impresdon  is  that  both 
the  public  and  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
would  be  gainers  by  a  curtailment  of  the  lengtji 
at  which  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament are  now  given.  It  is  notorious  that 
thousands  of  people^  who  hare  neither  leisiuv 
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nor  inclinatioii  to  wade  thinough  six  or  twelye 
columtis  of  prosing  8peeche8»  content  themselves 
with  the  ^'summaries"*  which  are  given  by  some 
of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  respective 
newspapers;  so  that  the  space  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  is  altogether  lost  to 
them.  I^  however,  more  abridged  reports  were 
given, — excepting  in  those  cases  where  the  sur«- 
passing  popularity  of  the  speaker^  or  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  subject,  would  justify  greater 
copiousness, — every  reader  would  have  recourse 
to  the  reports  themselves,  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  siunmaries^  which  must  necessarily  be 
very  meagre  in  their  information. 

A  judicious  curtailment  of  the  speeches  of 
hon.  members  would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  country.  Were  the  dif- 
ferent journals  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  give 
only  the  points  of  a  speech,  and  carefully  to  ex- 
dude  all  extraneous  matter  and  mere  verbiage, 


The  practice  of  giving  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  one  of  recent  in. 
troductton  i^nto  the  newspapers ;  but  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  wliich  could  have  been 
made.  It  is^  perhaps,  next  to  the  leading  article,  the 
most  attractive  feature  in  the  daily  jouraals.  I  be- 
Beve,  but  am  not  sure,  that  '  The  Morning  Herald ' 
was  the  first  to  set  the  example. 

L  2 
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hon.  members  would  at  once  be  deprived  of 
their  strongest  inducement  to  make  lengthened 
hanngnes;  for  their  greatest  ambition  is  to 
"  shine  **  in  the  papers  of  the  following  morning ; 
and  most  of  them — ^we  mean  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rate  speakers— foolishly  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  greater  proof  of  the  ability  of  a  speaker, 
thato  the  length  of  his  speech.  In  the  proposed 
case  of  giving  condensed  reports,  they  would  at 
once  come  to  the  resolution  of  strictly  confining 
themselves  to  the  subject  under  consideration ; 
and  the  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that 
more  time  and  attention  would  be  devoted  to 
the  real  business  of  the  country, — ^wfaich  suffers, 
to  an  extent  of  which  those  unacquainted  with 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament  can  have  no  con- 
ception, from  the  existing  practice  of  making 
such  lengthened  speeches. 

We  often  hear  of  the  advantages  of  a  division 
of  labour.  TTiere  never  was  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  than  is  furnished  in  the  ease 
of  parliamentary  reporting.  When  Mr.  Perry, 
late  proprietor  of  <The  Morning  Chronicle^' 
commenced  his  career  as  a  reporter,  which  wa» 
about  the  year  1780,  the  morning  papers  had 
only  one  reporter  each.  He  had  to  remain  in 
the  House  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  them — a  mere  outl^e 
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of  course— from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Whet 
aggraYated  the  fiitigae  and  difieulty  of  the  tarit, 
was  the  circumstance  of  not  being  allowed  to 
take  any  notes  in  the  gallery.  Reporters  were 
then  obliged  to  trust  wholly  to  memory*  The  enn 
tire  number  of  paiiiamentary  reporters  now  en 
the  metropolitan  newspaper  press^  is  about 
eighty.  Upwards  of  sixty  of  the  number  are 
9a  the  morning  papers,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  evening.  The  parliamentary  reporting 
eorp8  of  the  leading  morning  papers,  varies  from 
twelve  to  fifteen.  Each  reporter  takes  a  turn 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  duration,  llie 
moment  his  time  has  expired,  he  quits  the  gal- 
lery,  his  place  being  taken  by  another,  walks 
down  to  the  offlce  of  the  paper  for  which  he  is 
engaged,  where  he  extends  his  notes  in  a  legible 
hand,  and  then  transfers  the  manuscript,  which 
is  on  small  slips,  written  only  on  one  side^ — to 
the  printer*  The  printer  distributes  the  shps 
among  the  compositors*  The  writing  only  on 
one  side,  &cilitates  the  labour  of  the  compositors, 
who,  when  five  or  six  (dl  them  are  employed  on 
the  same  reporter's  copy,  always  put  his  manu- 
flcript  into  types  as  fast  as  he  can  get  it  ready* 
When  the  reporter  who  succeeded  the  first  gen^ 
tieman  has  been  on  duty  his  three-quarters  of 
Bsx  hour,  he  is  relieved  by  some  of  his  colleagues, 
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and  he  abo  goes  directly  to  the  oftoe  to  write  out 
his  copy  in  a  perfect  hand.  In  this  way  the 
thing  goes  on  alphabeticaHy  the  whole  night, 
nntil  all  the  reporters  on  the  <Mfferent  establish- 
ments have  sererally  had  their  **  tarns," — unless 
the  House  should  diance  to  rise  before  the  num- 
ber is  exhausted.  It  is  but  very  seldom  that 
any  of  the  reporters  haye  two  turns  on  the  same 
night  They  only  have  so,  either  when  two  or 
three  of  them  are  absent  finom  ill  health,  or  on 
other  business^  or  when  both  Houses  sit  for  some 
considerable  time.  In  that  case  the  reporters 
severally  extend  the  duration- of  their  turns,  in 
either  Houses  to  an  hour,— otherwise  they  would 
be  required  to  take  a  second  turn  before  they 
had  written  out  the  first  ^niis  sometimes 
happens  even  with  the  hour  turns.  It  so  hap- 
pens, either  when  the  speaker  or  the  subject 
has  been  so  important  as  to  render  a  copious 
report  desirable;  or  when  the  reporter's  notes, 
which  is  pretty  often  the  case,  are  so  eonftised 
as  to  prevent  his  reading  them  with  ease^ 

When  a  reporter  begins  extending  his  notes 
for  the  compositor,  he  writes  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  first  slip  his  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  oolleague  whom  he  succeeds^  in 
this  way— <«  Hammond  follows  Richards,*  or 
iniiatever  else  the  names  of  the  parties  chance 
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to  be.  When  he  finishes  his  turn,  he  writes  m 
the  same  way  at  the  end  of  his  slip  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  follows  hiw,  together  with 
his  own.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  the 
printer  to  arrange  the  copy  given  him  by  the 
Tarious  reporters  in  its  proper  order.  But  for 
this  regulation,  the  speeches  of  the  different 
members  would  be  thrown  into  confiision,  and 
awkward  transpositions  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  same  member's  speech    would  also  occar 

sionally  occur. 

When  a  reporter  takes  copious  notes  of  any 
speech,  it  usually  requires  five  times  the  time 
to  extend  those  notes  m  a  readable  hand,  which 
it  occupied  in  taking  them.  Supposing,  for  m- 
stance,  that  a  reporter  has  a  turn  of  an  hour, 
it  will  take  fiilly  five  hours  hard  incessant 
labour,  to  extend  his  notes  for  the  printer.  The 
notes  which  a  good  reporter  wiU  take  in  tiiree- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  usually  fill,  when  extended, 
about  two  columns  of  '  The  Times.'  In  As 
case  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  some  other  honour- 
able members,  who  speak  with  much  rapidity, 
the  notes  so  taken  would,  when  written  out  at 
fun  length,  occupy  two  columns  andahatf  of 

*  The  Tmies.' 

Many  of  the  reporters  write  with  much  rapi- 
dity.   It  is  considered  a  great  effort  to  write  a 
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column  of  '  Tlie  Times  ^  in  two  hciurs  and  a 
half;  but  instances  have  been  known  of  its  being 
done  in  two  hours.  Mr.  Seijeant  Spankie  was 
one  of  the  most  rapid  writers  erer  known  on  the 
press.  When  a  reporter  on  *  The  Morning 
Chronicle,'  in  Mr.  Perry's  time,  he^  on  one  oc- 
casion, wrote  a  column  in  an  hour.  To  be  sure^ 
the  paper  was  then  much  smaller  in  size  than  it 
now  isy  and  the  type  much  larger  than  that  now 
used,  but  the  disproportion  was  not  so  great  as 
not  to  entitle  the  effort  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man to  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  one 
at  rapid  writiog,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  nelt  most  successful,  perhaps,  was  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Godwin,  junior,  who,  when 
a  reporter  five  or  six  years  ago  on  ^  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,^  wrote  a  column  of  the  then  size 
of  the  paper,  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  cases  to  which  I 
refer,  there  was  not  only  the  mere  manual  ex- 
erdse  of  writing,  but  also  the  reading  of  the 
notes* 

The  accuracy  and  elegance  with  which  par* 
Mamentary  speeches  are  generally  given,  are 
truly  wonderful^  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  reporters  labour.  In  the  last 
House  of  Commons  thev  had  to  contend  against 
the  inconTcnience  of  being  every  two  or  three 
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minutes  disturbed  by  *<  strangere"  Bpetkt^g 
in  the  gallery;  and  very  often  with  dnt  of  being 
jostled  about  by  them  when  coining  in  or  going 
out.  In  the  present  House  tiiey  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  hearing  the  members 
distinctly  when  they  speak  from  particular  parts 
of  the  House.  But,  perhaps,  the  crowning  di»* 
advantage  is  that  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  them  to  prepare  their  reports.  They 
must  be  drawn  out  whenever  the  reporter  quits 
the  gallery :  the  compositors  are  all  impatient 
for  copy :  he  has  no  time  to  lose  in  retouching 
and  polishing  his  style.  That  the  repoits 
should,  therefore,  be  executed  with  so  much 
fidelity  and  elegance,  proves,  not  only  that  the 
gentlemen  who  report  our  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings possess  a  refined  literary  taste^  but 
that  they  have  acquired  a  great  facility  in  com- 
position. 

In  fact,  the  great  body  of  the  reporters  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  university  educa- 
tion; and  many  of  them  belong  to  the  learned 
professions.  Several  of  those  at  present  in  the 
gallery  have  been  educated  for  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
gularly ordained,  and  have  only  been  induced 
to  turn  their  attention  to  reporting^  becaiuie 

hi 
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a  TCspectable  Imng  in  the  churdifiB  to  wfaidh 

they  respectively  belong.    Among  the  reporters 

are  several  physicians  and  surgeons;  while  a 

very  large  proportion  of  them  are  eiAer  Bv* 

risters^at-Law,  or  young  men  studying  for  the 

bar. 

Some  of  the  reporters  at  present  in  the  gal* 
lery  are  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  Mr. 
(XDwyer,  of  *  The  Morning  Herald,'  has  written 
several  works  which  have  been  well  received  by 
the  public.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  author 
of  *  Sketches  by  Boz,*  and  <  The  Pidtwick 
Club}'  is  a  reporter  on  the  establishment  of  ^  The 
Morning  Chronicle.^  I  may  here  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  literary  young  men  of  the  present 
day.  For  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  hu- 
morous, he  certainly  has  no  superior  among 
contemporary  writers.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  son  of  the 
late  celebrated  William  HazUtt,  who  has  just 
published  the  <  Life  and  Correspondence  of  his 
Father,*  is  also  a  reporter  on  <  The  Morning 
Chronicle.* 

Among  the  reporters  of  a  previous  period  are 
to  be  numbered  some  of  the  most  distinguixhed 
men  which  the  country  has  produced.  Dr.  Johnson 
among  the  earliest  reporters  of  the  debates 
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in  Parfiamoil.    He  was  anything,  according  to 
his  own  admission,  but  a  fsdr  reporter.  He  says, 
that  in  reporting  the  debates  in  ParUament,  he 
always  *^  took  care  that  the  Whig  rascals  should 
not  haye  the  best  of  the  argument"    This  is 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  he  purposely  weak- 
ened the  arguments  of  the  Whigs,  and  improved 
those  of  the  Tories, — which  argued  a  great  want 
of  principle.     It  is  fortunate  the  Doctor  did  not 
attempt  to  write  the  history  of  Ins  country :  a 
pretty  concealment,  and  colouring,  and  mutila* 
tion  of  liacts,  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  had 
of  it     The  lexicographer's  reports  appear  to 
have  been  very  laboured.     There  is  about  them 
all  the  pomposity  which  we  see  in  all  the  works 
which  have  emanated  from  his  pen.  He  preserves 
none  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  the 
different  speakers  he  reported;  but  makes  them 
all  speak  alike.     In   other  wordts,  the  Doctor 
makes  them  all  speak  as  he  himself  was  accus- 
tomed to  write.     He  reports  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Chatham, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  other  eminent  men,   in 
such  a  way  as  if  all  their  speeches  had  pro*- 
ceeded  from  the  mouth  of  one  person, — though 
everybody  knows  &at  they  thought  and  expressed 
themselves  as  differently  from  em^  other  98  it 
was  possible  for  meq  to  do. 
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Maojr  of  the  bert  known  aatfaon  m  eontenH 
porarj  literature  have  also  been  pailiaiiieiitiry 
repcMten.    Among  the  nundier  may  be  moi- 
tbned  the  late  ^  James  MacintoBfa,  Allan 
Cunningham*  Mr.  &  C.  Hall,  editcr  of  '  He 
New  Monthly/  and  Mr.  Jordan,  the  editor  of 
<  The  Literary  Gasette/  Of  persons  holding  inh 
portant  offioe^  or  who  are  distinguished  at  the 
English  bar)  that  have  been  in  the  gallery,  I 
may  name  Mr.  Justice  Dowling,  of  New  South 
Wales;  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Attoniey  Ge- 
neral;  Mr.    Stevens,   one  of  the  Masters  iii 
Chancery;    Mr.   Serjeant   Spankie,  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Taylor.    Almost  all  the  editors  of  the 
daily  papers  have  been  reporters.    Mr.  Bsmes, 
of  *  Hie  Times;'  Mr.  Black,  of  <  The  Morning 
Chronicle;'  Mr.  Biddleston,  of  <  The  Morning 
Post ;'   Mr.  Anderson,  of  «  The  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser;' and  Mr.  Stevens,  of  <  The  Public  Led- 
ger,' *  have  hem  in  the  gaUery.  Mr.  Sydney  Tay- 
lor, of  <  The  Morning  Herald,'  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  a  reporter.    Almost 
all  the  sub-editors  of  the  daily  papers  have  abo 
been  reporters.     Mr.  Bacon,  of  « The  Times;' 
Mr.  Haines,  of  *  The  Herald;'   Mr.  Fraser,  of 
'  The  Chronicle;'    Mr.  Francis,  of  *  The  Post;' 

•  Since  this  wan  written  H  has  changed  into  *  The 
Coiurtitutional.' 
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and  Mr.  Harwood,  of  <The  Ledger/  are  among 
the  number.  Of  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  evening  papers,  who  have  been  reporters,  it 
is  unneoessarjr  to  speak. 

I  may,  however,  mention  that  there  are  at 
present  in  the  gallery  some  near  relations  of  emi- 
nent literary  men.  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  son  of  Mr.  Ha^litt  is  a  reporter  for  ^  The 
Morning  ChronicW  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  son, 
though  absent  for  some  time  past,  may  also  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  corps.  He  made  his 
d&mt  in  that  capacity  in  the  session  of  1835,  on 
the  establishment  of  <  The  True  Sun.'  But 
last  and  greatest  of  all,  Mr.  Byron,  a  cousin  of 
XfOrd  Byron,  is  a  reporter  on  <  Ihe  limes" 
newspaper. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  parliamentary 
reporter  must  necessarily  write  short-hand.  This 
IB  a  mistake.  Some  years  ago  not  more  than 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  reporters  used  short 
hand:  of  late  the  number  has  increased,  and 
now,  perhaps,  one-third  of  them  use  it  On 
<  The  Times'  and  <  Herald'  there  are  gentle- 
men who  cannot  write  a  word  in  vhort  hand, 
and  yet  are  considered  the  most  elegant  re- 
porters in  the  gallery.  There  is  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  short-hand  reporters  on  *  llie 
Mommg  Cbronieie^  establishment,  than  on  asjr 
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Other.  Indeed,  I  believe  tfaat^  with  two.  eseep* 
tions,  all  the  reporters  on  that  journal  are  prac- 
tised short'hand  writers. 

The  great  advantage  of  stenography  over 
what  is  called  loi^  hand,  in  the  usual  mode  of 
writing,  is,  that  it  enables  the  reporter  to  follow 
the  speaker  so  closely  as  to  give  verbatim  what 
he  says.  In  the  case  t>f  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Lyndhurst^  and  other  singularly  correct  speak- 
ers, this  is  of  course  a  very  great  matter.  It  is 
a  very  inconvenient  mode,  however,  of  taking 
down  the  speeches  of  members  who  speak  in* 
correctly,  because  short-hand  writers  are  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  taking  down  the  word^  ac- 
tually used,  and  giving  the  speeches  as  spoken, 
that  unless  the  errors  of  diction  are  very  glaring 
indeed,  they  seldom  think  of  improving  the  style. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reporter  who  takes  down 
the  speeches  in  long-hand  can  only,  as  may  well 
be  conceived,  catch  the  most  important  words  in 
a  sentence,  and  sometimes  only  the  meaning  or 
idea,  with  perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  the  woids. 
He  is  consequently  obliged  to  finish  the  imper- 
fect sentence  himself  or  clothe  the  idea  in  his 
own  phraseology.  In  dobg  this  he,  of  cour8e» 
endeavours  to  make  the  style  as  correct  and 
elegant  as  possible.  Hence  second  or  third- 
rate  speakers  are  tnost  fortunate  when  they  g^ 
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a  good  long-hand  reporter  to  take  down  tfaeir 
speeches. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity  with  which 
the  machinery  of  reporting  is  carried  on  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  Though,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  reporters  follow  each  other 
every  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  any  one  has  to  remain  longer  on 
duty  than  his  own  ^'tum"  in  consequence  of 
his  successor  not  making  bis  appearance  in  the 
gallery  at  the  proper  time.  When  such  a  cir- 
cumstance does  occur,  it  will  almost  invariably 
be  found  to  be  either  owing  to  the  unexpected 
illness  of  the  party,  or  to  his  being  sent  to  re- 
port the  proceedings  of  some  public  meeting. 
The  discipline,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which  is 
kept  up  among  the  members  of  the  gallery, 
solely  from  a  sense  of  honour  among  themselves, 
is  as  perfect  as  it  were  possible  for  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be.  So  smoothly  do  matters  go  on 
with  them,  that  neither  the  editor  nor  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  papers  to  whidi  they  respectively 
belong,  ever  hear,  from  one  end  of  the  session 
to  the  other,  anything  of  their  arrangements  as 
to  time,  or  other  things. 

Reporting  is  more  of  a  medianical  than  of  an 
intellectual  art  It  is  true  that  a  person  to  be 
a  good  reporter  must,  as  before  hinted,  be  well 
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infonned,  and  possess  eoDsiderable  fsciUty  of 
composirion ;  but  beyond  this  nothing  of  a 
strictly  intellectual  kind  is  needed.  Origin- 
ality or  vigor  of  mind  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  What  more  is  wanted,  is  quickness 
in  hearing,  and  the  mechanical  power  of  writing 
with  rapidity.  In  proof  of  what  I  haye  said,  it 
is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  some  of  the 
great  men  whose  names  I  have  already  giren 
as  having  been  in  the  gallery  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  were  very  poor  reporters;  while  some 
of  their  colleagues  were  very  excellent  ones, 
though  they  never  wrote  an  original  thing  in 
their  lives.  It  is  the  same  still.  And  I  refer, 
in  further  proof  of  my  position,  to  the  case  of 
Cowper,  the  poet^  who  was  so  very  indifferent  a 
reporter  as  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he 
was  induced  to  throw  the  situation  up  in  de^ 
spair,  and  was  very  near  throwing  himself  away, 
besides.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  another  instance. 
He,  it  is  well  known,  when  clerk  of  the  Conrt 
of  Session  in  Edinburgh,  had  the  greatest  <fiA^ 
culty  in  the  world  in  giving  a  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, tfiough  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  those  proceedings  was  wanted. 

Farliamenta/y  reporting  is  at  times  a  most 
arduous  pTf>fession,  and  at  others  it  is  compara<< 
lively  light.    This^  of  course^  depends  entirely 
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on  the  importance,  or  otherwise,  of  the  questions 
cUscufleed  When  what  is  called  a  heavy  debate 
occurs,  and  it  is  adjourned  for  three  or  four 
nights  In  succession — as  was  lately  the  case  three 
or  four  times  on  the  Church  Appropriation 
question,— ^reportibg  is  then,  perhaps,  the  most 
laborious  and  fatiguing  work  in  which  a  man 
can  engage. 

The  sessions  as  a  whole,  however,  have  been 
much  lighter  the  last  two  or  three  years  than 
they  formerly  were.  One  thing  whi^h  has  ma- 
terially lessened  the  laboriousness  of  the  re« 
porters'  duties,  is  the  adjournment  of  the  House^ 
except  in  very  unusual  cases,  at  half^past  twelve. 
Formerly  the  sittings  were  gaierally  prolonged 
till  three  o*clock;  sometimes  later.  The  re* 
porters  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Brotherton,  the 
member  for  Salford,  for  the  early  adjournment 
of  the  House,  as  it  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  been 
on  his  motion  it  has  taken  place.  Nor  are  the 
reporters  the  only  paitiea  benefited  by  this  new 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Brotherton ;  the  nation  are 
also  gainers  by  it ;  for  legislation  after  hall^paat 
twelve  was  alwqrs  mismanaged  under  the  former 
system.  Many  of  the  members  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  to  be  brought  un* 
der  coiisideration»  preferred  the  gamMing-houaci 
or  Almacki^  or  their  bottle  of  wine,  with  some 
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boon  companion,  in  the  hotel  or  at  home,— to  die 
drudgery  of  examining  the  details  of  measures 
aifecting  the  best  interests  of  the  nation;  while 
those  that  remained  were  not  in  all  cases 
conversant  with  the  particular  subjects,  or 
were  anxious  to  hurry  throu^  that  they  might 
get  home  to  their  beds.  Mr.  Brotherton  there- 
fore  deserves  weU  of  the  country  for  the  bene- 
fidal  change  he  has  introduced. 

The  salaries  of  the  Tcp«rters,  as  I  have  al- 
ready  mentioned,  in  anoOier  part  of  the  work, 
vary,  on  tiie  morning  papers,  from  three  to  five 
guineas  per  week.     On  tiie  leadmg  journals 
tiiey  are,   with    few  exceptions,  five  gumeas. 
Some  of  the  reporters  are  only  employed  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament    When  it  rises,  tbey 
have  notiiing  more  to  do  with  the  journal  for 
which  they  report    They  are  re-engaged  at  the 
beginning  of  tiie  following  sesaon.    An  engage- 
ment of  this  kind  is  called  a  sessional  one.    The 
majority  of  r^rters,  however,  are  engaged  an- 
nually; but  many  of  them  have  only  reduced 
salaries  during  the  recess. 

By  fax  the  greatest  number  of  the  gentlemen 
at  present  m  tiie  gallery,  are  Irishmen.  Formerly 
diiee-fourtiis  of  them  were  so.  The  first  great 
preponderance  of  Irishmen  over  Englishmen  and 

Sootdimen  united,  took  plaee  in  the  time  of 
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Sheridan.  That  accomplished  wit  and  orator 
was  the  means  of  getting  many  of  bis  country- 
men engagements  on  the  newspapers  of  his  day, 
and  they,  Tcry  naturally,  took  erery  means  in 
their  power  to  get  their  friends  into  situations 
in  the  gallery  when  vacancies  occurred;  or  when 
the  demand  for  more  lengthened  reports  re* 
quired  an  increased  reporting  establishment. 
In  this  way  the  majority  of  gentlemen  in  the 
gallery  from  the  sistet  island  has  been  kept 
up.  The  number  of  Scotch  reporters  is  small. 
It  is  only  seven  out  of  nearly  eighty,  including 
the  reporters  from  the  evening  papers.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  at  present  in  the  galler}'  have 
been  there  for  a  very  long  period.  One  gentle- 
man on  *The  Times,'  another  on  ^The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  and  two  on  <  The  Morning 
Advertiser,'  were  severally  reporters  in  the 
time  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Pitt  One  gentle- 
man has  been  in  the  gallery,  without  the  inter- 
mission of  a  single  session,  for  more  than  thirty- 
four  years. 

Complunts  are  occasionally  made  by  members, 
of  errors  in  the  reports  of  their  speeches.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  those 
repoi4B  are  prepared^  it  would  be  no  wonder 
though  inaccuracies  were  of  frequent  oecurrence. 
They  are^  however,  remarkably  nnre;  and  were 
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the  public  aware  of  the  £Bcts  of  the  case  ivWn 
complaints  are  mad^  it  would  be  found  that  ui 
most  instances  the  errors  whidi  are  afiliated  bgr 
honourable  members  on  refiprters^  sere  the  {no- 
geny  of  those  members  themselvea  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  it  will  ^most  invariably  be 
found  that  the  members  who  comfdain  of  inaoca- 
rately  reported  speeches  are  men  of  fourth  or 
fifth  rate  talents^ as  pubho speakers:  it  is  a  v«y 
unusual  thing  for  the  best  (Speakers  to  complain 
of  the  reports  of  thm  speeches;  their  only  sur- 
prise is,  that  tiiey  should  be  reported  with  so 
much  elegance  and  accuracy. 

Complaints  are  also  occasionally  made  by 
members,  that  their  speeches  are  not  reported 
verbatim.  Pretty  speedies,  in  that  case,  would 
some  of  their  orations  appear !  The  plan  of 
giring  verbatim  reports  was  once  tried  by  Dr. 
Stoddart,  now  Sir  John  Stoddart»  when  he  con- 
ducted «  The  New  Times.'  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  such  as  ought  to  prevent  any 
one  calling  for  verboHm  reports  in  future.  The 
members  made  downright  fook  of  diemselTes, 
and  set  the  pubUc  a  laughing  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Lord  Castlereagb  ex- 
httkited  himself  as  ^*  landing  prosfypaie  at  the 
foot  of  Majesty/'  and  as  <<  ivalkiog  forwvni 
with  his  bade  turned  on  himselL''  Sir  Fiedeiklc 
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Flood,  one  of  tbe  Irish  members,  and  a  great 
stickler  for  verbatim  reports,  appeared  one 
morning  as  having  on  the  previous  evening 
enlightened  and  delighted  the  House  with  the 
following  profound  philosophy  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence:—  **  Mr.  Spaker, — As  I  was  coming 
down  to  this  House  to  perform  my  duty  to  the 
country  and  ould  Irelant,  I  was  brutally  at- 
tacked, Sir,  by  a  mob,  Mr.  Spaker,  of  ragamuf- 
fins, Sir.  If,  Sir,  any  honourable  gintlemin  is 
to  be  assaulted,  Mr.  Spaker,  by  such  a  parcel  of 
spalpeens.  Sir,  as  were  after  attacking  me,  Mr. 
Spaker,  then  I  say,  Mr.  Spaker,  that  if  you  do 
not,  Mr.  Spaker,  be  after  protecting  gintlemin,' 
like  myself.  Sir,  we  cannot  be  after  coming  to 
the  House  of  Parliament  at  all  at  all,  Mr.  Spaker. 
And,  Sir,  may  I  be  after  axing  you.  Sir,  what, 
Sir,  would  become.  Sir,  of  the  bisness  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Spaker,  in  such  a  case,Mr.  Spaker  ? 
Will  you.  Sir,  be  after  answering  myself  that 
question,  Mr.  Spaker  ?  It's  myself  that  would 
like  an  answer.  Sir,  to  the  question.  Sir,  as  soon 
as  convanient.  Sir,  which  I  have  asked  you,  Mr. 
Spaker."* 

•  Sir  Frederick  was  a  singularly  eccentric  man.  He 
was  quite  delighted  when  any  one  asked  a  frank  from 
him,  and  whether  the  party  applying  for  it  was  a  per- 
son moving  in  the  same  sphere  of  society  as  himself^  or 
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This  proved  a  ccnnplete  ezAinguiBlMr  to  Sir 
Frederick  Flood's  ^enchasU  for  lawbaHm  le- 
porting.  Ite  went,  the  day  oa  which  his  oration 
appeared,  to  the  editors  of  all  the  moming  pa- 
pers, and  said  he  would  thereafi»r  leave  his 
speeches  to  ^<  the  discration  of  the  reporthen." 
Even  Dr«  Bowriog,  who^  as  before  men- 
tioned, is  the  greatest  advocate  at  present  for 
verbatim  reports,  occasionally  condescends  to 
speak  nonsense.  A  few  evenings  before  the 
dose  of  last  session,  he  assured  the  House 
that  a  certain  measure  had  **  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  judgment  of  the  eye  of  public 
opinion.''  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the 
honourable  member  to  add,  that  he  usually 
speaks  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Some  amusing  circumstances  occasionally  oc- 

one  of  the  most  ragged  of  hu  country's  peasantry^  he  was 
sure  to  address  him  as  follows : — "  Was  it  a  frank  you 
said  ?  Sure  then^  it's  myself  will  have  very  grate  pUu 
sure  in  giving  a  frank  to  a  gintlemin  like  yourself  who 
asks  it  in  such  a  genteel4ike  way.  I  *Bk  delighted. 
Sir,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  a  frank  to  a  man 
who  has  so  much  of  the  manners  of  a  gintlemin. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough,  Sir,  to  be  after  telling  me 
what's  the  address  of  your  letter?"  The  epistle  was 
then  franked,  when  Sir  Frederick  presented  it  to  the 
party  with  a  low  bow,  as  if  he  were  the  obliged  instead 
of  the  obltgmg  party. 
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car  ID  connexion  with  the  gallery.  I  have 
akeadv  mentioned  that  the  most  indifferent 
qpeakera  are  a  good  deal  in  the  habit  of  com- 
plaining that  their  apeechee  are  not  correctLy 
reported.  The  late  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  mem- 
ber for  Galway,  was  one  of  the  number.  Mr. 
Martin— or  Dick  Martin,  as  he  was  called  in  the 
House — though  a  very  humane  man,  especially  to 
the  brute  creation,*  had  a  great  deal  of  eccen* 
tricity  about  him.  Having  on  one  occasion  said 
something  so  very  ludicrous  as  to  convulse  the 
House  with  laughter,  Mr.  O'D ^  a  gentle- 
man who  was  then,  as  he  still  is,  a  reporter  for 
one  of  the  morning  papers,  underlined  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  compositors  of  course  printed  it 
in  italics.  The  dicumstance  afforded  infinite 
amusement  to  the  whole  town  on  the  day  on 
which  it  appeared,  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  chafed  beyond  measure,  not  only  for 
the  ludicrousness  of  the  speech  itself  but  for  its 
being  reported  in  italics.  ^  Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you,'*  said  one  of  his  honourable 
friends  next  morning,  before  he  had  seen  any 
of  the  papers,  <*  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  new  discovery  in  the  art  of  oratory." 

•  The  honourable  member  was  the  author  of  tne 
well-known  measure  for  the  suppreMion  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 
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<<On  the  what?'*  said  IHck,  looking  qoate 
amased. 

<<  Why,  did  you  not  speak  in  a  manner  de- 
ferent from  any  one  else  last  night  7*^  added  the 
other. 

«*  Me  !"  said  the  member  for  Galway.  «  And 
faith,  but  ifs  myself  would  like  to  know  what 
you  mane,"^  continued  he,  getting  a  little  out  of 
temper. 

**  Mean  T  said  the  other,  <<  can  you  poesibly 
be  ignorant  that  you  spoke  one  part  of  your 
speech  last  night  in  italics  ?' 

<<  Spoke  in  italics  ! "  observed  Dick,  knitting 
his  brow,  and  drawing  himself  back  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tempest  of  indignation  which  was 
now  gathering  in  his  breast :  ^  spoke  in  italics ! 
Do  you  mane,  Sir,  to  be  after  insulting  me  ?* 
demanded  the  friend  of  four-footed  animals. 

«  Look  at  *  The  Morning ,*  and  then 

say  whether  I  have  not  spoken  the  truth,'*  said 
Dick^s  friend,  handing  him  a  copy  of  the  paper 
in  question* 

^Thunder  and  lightning!"  exclaimed  the 
hon.  gentleman,  turning  back  with  horror  at  the 
report  of  his  speech;  <<  thunder  and  lightning! 
And  sure  enough  the  villain  of  a  reporther  has 
made  myself  spake  in  italics  I  I  will  be  after 
punishing  the  rascal  this  very  evening." 
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Mr.  Martin^  by  some  means  or  other,  con- 
trived to  find  out  the  gendeman  who  reported 
his  speedi.  When  the  House  met  in  the  even- 
ing, the  hon.  member  made  it  his  first  work  to 
visit  the  gallery,  to  take  the  **  reporther,"  as  he 
always  called  him,  to  task.  The  latter  chanced 
to  be  in  the  reporter's  room  at  the  time. 

<^  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  reported  my 
speech  in  '  The  Morning 9  this  morn- 
ing?" 

«  I   had  that   honour,''  sud  Mr,  CD , 

with  infinite  nofichalance, 

<<  Honour,  Sir ! — was  it  honour  you  called  k, 
to  report  me  in  such  a  way  ?  Ton  my  word. 
Sir,  I  have  never  seen  such  consummate  effiron- 
tery  ever  since  I  was  a  Mimber  of  Parlimint 
What,  Sir,  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  for  treat- 
ing me  in  this  way?'  The  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  almost  bursting  with  rage  as  he  spoke. 

**  In  what  way?'  inqoiced  the  reporter,  with 
the  same  $angJroid  as  before. 

<<  Why,  Sir,  by  making  me  epiake  in  italics,  to 
be  sure ! "  Hie  hon.  gentleman  laid  an  empha- 
sis on  the  word  italics  which  afforded  no  bad 
imitation  of  the  report  of  a  musket 

«*  Mr.  Martin,"  said  the  reporter,  "  Mr. 
Martin ?* 

^  Don't  be  afker  spaking  to  me,  Sir,"  intei- 

VOL.    II.  M 
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niptod  Mr.  Mardn.  *'  You  have  insulted  me^ 
Sr,  and  I  will  bring ^ 

«  Sir^  interposed  Mr.  O'D ,  ••  Sir,  if  70m 

have  any  ground  of  complaint,  you  know  your 
remedy.    Here  is  my  canL^ 

Mr.  (yD here  pulled  his  caid«case  from 

his  pocket  and  presented  his  card  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. The  lattw  looked  first  at  the  card  and 
then  at  the  reporter,  as  if  utterly  confounded; 
and,   without    taking    the    card    out    of   Mr. 

O^D ^s  hand,  or  uttering  a  word,  be  hurried 

down  sturs  to  the  Houses  and,  almost  out  of 
breath  from  the  conjoined  eflfects  of  the  anger 
which  be  felt  and  the  haste  with  which  he  had 
run  down  stairs, — said,  without  waiting  till  the 
business  before  the  House  was  disposed  o(  that 
he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Speaker  and 
the  House  to  one  of  the  grossest  insults  ever  of- 
fered to  a  Member  of  Parliament  <<  1^,"  said 
the  hon.  gentleman,  addressmg  Ae  Speaker, 
<<  Sir,  you  and  hon.  Mimbers  must  be  aware 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  addressmg  this  House 
last  night  (Ironical  cries  of  <<Hear,  hear.**) 
Well,  ISr,  my  speech  is  most  rillanously  re- 
ported in  <  The  Morning *  of  this  morn- 
ing. (Suppressed  titters  of  laughter  were  heard 
in  an  parts  of  the  House.)  But,  Mr.  Spaker,  it 
is  not  of  the  inaccurate  reporthing  that  I  so  much 
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complain,  as  of  the  circuoistance  of  the  reporther 
having  made  me  spake  in  italics.  (Roars  of 
laughter,  which  continued  for  some  time.)  I 
appeal  Co  you,  Sir,  and  to  those  hon.  Mimbfrs 
who  heard  me,  whether  I  spoke  in  italics.  (Re- 
newed bursts  of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.)  You  know,  Mr.  Spaker,  and  so  does 
every  gintlemin  in  this  House,  that  I  never 
spake  in  italics,  at  all  at  alL  (Shouts  of  laugh- 
ter.)  But,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  this,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  Will 
you  belave  it.  Sir?— will  any  hon.  Mimber  in 
this  House  belave  it — that  when  I  went  to  the 
reporther  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  he  told  me, 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  that  if  I  felt  my- 
self aggrieved,  I  knew  my  remedy,  at  the  same 
time  handing  me  his  card.  Sir  ?  The  short  and 
long  of  it  is.  Sir,  that  this  reporther  wants  to 
fight  a  duel  with  me."  Peals  of  laughter,  such 
as  were  never  before  or  have  been  nnce  heard 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  followed  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Martin's  speech.  When  these 
had  in  some  measure  subsided,  he  moved  that 
Mr.  0''D  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
for  having  committed  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  Ae  House;  but  there  being  no  one  to  second 
the  motion,  it  of  course  fell  to  the  ground 
In  the  last  House  the  reporters'  room  was 

M  2 
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immediately  adjoining  the  gallery  for  the  puWic 
The  reporters  were  in  consequence  everlastingly 
annoyed  hy  «  strangers  "  asking  the  way  to  it 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  session  of  1834^  a  far- 
mer-looking person,  the  very  beau  ideals  I  can 
fency,  of  one  of  Cobbett's  "  clodpoles,**  after 
having  been  told  the  way  into  the  gallery  by 
one  of  the  reporters,  inquired  whether  he  should 
stand  or  sit  when  he  went  in.  «  What  you  must 
do,*  said  the  reporter,  who  had  been  a  good 
deal  annoyed  by  <*  strangers "  a  little  before, 
*<  what  you  must  do  is  constantly  to  bow  as  low 
as  possible  to  the  Speaker,  whom  you  will  see  in 
the  chair,  at  the  other  end,  and  when  he  obserres 
you,  and  makes  a  nod,  you  may  then  sit  down  * 
The  poor  simple  countryman  did  as  he  was 
desired.  On  entering  the  gallery  he  bowed  as 
low  and  unremittingly  to  the  Speaker  as  if  a  Chi- 
nese mandarin,  to  the  great  amusement  of  die 
other  "  strangers,**  who  wondered  what  it  "  was 
all  about  ;**  but  still  no  nod  of  recognition  from 
the  man,  as  he  called  him,  with  the  **  big  wig." 
The  poor  fellow  did  not,  in  parliamentary 
phraseology,  "  catch  the  Speaker*s  eye."  At 
length,  one  of  the  oflScers,  observing  the  stranger 
paying  his  obeisance  to  Mr.  Speaker,  ordered 
him  to  be  seated;  an  order  with  which,  thongli 
given  in  a  very  surly  manner,  he  very  promptly 
and  cheerfully  eompli^ 
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About  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  when  only 
one  sentence  of  a  speech  was  given,  on  an  aver- 
age, every  five  or  six  minutes,  and  when  the 
reporters  had  to  sit  for  many  hours  at  a  time, — 
they  were  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves.    On  one  occasion,  when  la- 
bouring under  att.  attack   of  ennvi%  and  also 
under  the  effects  of  poteen.  Jack  Finnarty,  a 
well-known  reporter  of  that  period, — yawned  out 
**  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  favour  us  with  a  song?' 
A  roar  of  laughter  followed  firom  all  parts  of 
the  house.     One  of  the  officers  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  gallery,  and  inquired  who   the 
offender  was.    Jack  Finnarty,  without  opening 
his  mouth,  pointed  to  a  Quaker,  of  very  diminu- 
tive stature,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat* 
The  officer  immediately  seised  the  unoffending 
little  man  by  the  breaet  of  his  coUarless  coat, 
and  without  condescending  to  give  a  why  or 
wherefore,  dragged  him  down  stairs,  and  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  care  of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 
The  latter,  after  keying  him  in  safo  custody 
during  the  night,  and  compelling  him  to  pay 
nearly  dOi.  for  Us  lodgings;  set  him  at  liberty  on 
the  following  day. 

About  tha  saaie  timi^  the  debate,  which  was 
about  English  labourers,  being  one  evening  im- 
usuilly  d\ifl,  Jack  FinMrty,  who  had  but  a  short 
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time  before  been  imported  from  Ti|iperaTy,  8ud 
to  the  only  other  reporter  in  the  gallery  at  the 
time,  that  he  felt  very  drowsy,  and  that  he  would 
be  after  taking  a  little  bit  of  a  nap,  if  he  would 
tell  him,  when  he  awoke,  anything  which  might 
take  place.  The  other  agreed;  and  Jack,  in 
a  moment^  was  hat.  locked  in  the  arute  of  Mor- 
pheus. An  hour  elapsed,  and  after  halta-dozen 
yawns  Jack  opened  his  eyes. 

^  Has  anything  happened  7"  was  his  first 
question  to  his  ftiend. 

^To  be  suretheie  ha^''  said  the.  other,  whose 
name  was  Morgan  (ySuIliyan. 

**  Has  there,  by  the  powers  !"  exclaimed  Jack, 
pricking  up  his  ears  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
anxiety  to  learn  what  it  was. 

^^  Yes,  Jack,  and  very  important  too.*^ 

^  By  Jasus,  then,  and  whjr  don't  you  be  after 
telling  it  me  at  once  ?    What  waa  it  about?* 

''  About  the  virtue  of  the  Irish  potato,  Jack." 

«' Was  it  the  Irish  potato  you  said,  Moigan?* 

^  The  Irish  potato ;  and  a  most  eloquent 
speech  it  was.** 

^  Hiunder  and  lightning  theo,  and  why  don't 
you  tell  it  me  ?*^ 

^  rn  read  it  from  my  note  book,  Jaek,  and 
you'll  take  it  down  as  I  go  on,"  aaid  Morgan. 

^  Ooh,  if 8  myself  sure^  thafs  ready  at  any 
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time  to  write  what  any  Mimber  says  about  our 
praties.     Are  you  ready  to  begin  ?* 

*^  Quite  ready,"  answered  Morgan. 

**  Now  then,"  said  Jack,  with  an  energy  which 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  previous  languor 
of  his  manner.    ^  Now  then,  Morgan,  my  boy.^ 

Morgan,  affecting  to  read  firom  hb  note  booky 
commenced  thus: — **The  honourable  Mimber 
said,  that  iP — 

"  Och,  be  aisy  a  little  bit,"  interrupted  Jack; 
*<  who  was  the  hoB<mrable  Mimber  ?" 

Morgan,  hesitating  for  a  moment — <<  Was  it 
his  name  you  asked  ?  Sure  it  was  Mr  Wilbei> 
force" 

*'  Mr.  Wilberforce     Och,  very  well  then." 

Morgan  resumed.  ^  Mr.  Wilberforce  said, 
that  it  always  appeared  to  him  beyond  all  quee- 
tion,  that  the  great  cause- why  the  Irish  labourers 
were,  as  a  body,  so  much  stronger  and  capable 
of  enduring  so  much  gxeater  physical  fiaitigue, 
than  the  English,  was  the  aurpassing  virtues  of 
their  potato.    And  he" — 

^  Morgan,  my  dear  tdlow,"  shouted  Jack  at 
the  mention  of  the  Irish  potato,  his  countenance 
lighting  up  with  ecatacy  as  he  spoke^  "  Morgan, 
my  dear  fellow,  this  is  so  important  that  we 
must  give  it  in  the  first  person." 

^ Do  you  think  so?'  said  Morgan. 
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^Unroth,  snd  I  do  ;^  answered  JacL 

«  Very  well,^  said  the  other. 

Morgan  than  resumed.  **And  I  have  no 
doubt,"  continued  Mr.  Wilberforee,  <*that  had 
it  been  my  lot  to  be  bom  and  reared  in" — 

«Did  the  member  say  reared?^  interrupted 
Jack  ezultbgly,  eridently  associating  the  w(Hid 
with  the  growth  of  potatoes  in  his  ^  own  blessed 
oountry.** 

**  He  said  <  reared,^ "  observed  the  other,  who 
then  resumed :— **<  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  be  bora 
and  reared  in  Ireland,  where  my  food  would 
have  principally  consisted  of  the  potato, — that 
most  nutritious  and  salubrious  root, —instead  of 
being  the  poor,  infirm,  eAirivelled^  and  stunted* 
creature  you.  Sir,  and  honourable  gentlemen, 
now  behold  me^ — I  would  haye  been  a  taU, 
stout,  athletic  man,  and  able  to  cany  an  enor- 
mous weight' " 

Here  Jack  Ilnnarty  obsenped,  looking  his 
finend  eagerly  in  the  &ce, — ^«  Faith,  Morgan, 
and  that's  what  I  call  thme  eloquence  f  Ooon." 

*^  I  hold  that  root  to  be  invaluable ;  and  the 
man  who  first  cultivated  it  in  Irriand,  Ir^fardas 
a  benefiEtetor  of  the  first  magnkude  to  las  species. 
And  my  decided  opinion  is,  that  never  untO  we 

*  Mr.  Wllberforce's  personal  appearance  was  en^ 
actlj  what  it  it  here  de«^M  to  have  beea« 
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grow  potatoes  in  England,  in  suffleient  quantidet 
to  feed  all  our  labourers,  will  those  labourers  be 
80  able-bodied,  a  class  as  the  Irish.  (^  Hear» 
hear  P  from  both  sides  of  the  House.)** 

«<  Well,  by  St  Patrick,  but  that  bates  erery- 
thiQft"  observed  Jack,  on  finishing  his  notes. 
^  Hiat's  rale  philosophy.  And  the  other  Mim- 
bers  cried  <Hear,  hear  H  did  they?" 

^  The  other  members  cried  *  Hear,  h^ar  !" 
answered  Morgan. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  House 
rose.  Moq[i|a  went  away  direct  to  the  offiqe  of 
tl^  papcflf  for  which  he  was  employed;  wh^e 
Jack,  in  perfect  eostaeies  at  the  eii^logium  which 
1^^  been  proaoij^ced  on  the  virtue  of  the  pQtir 
t^s  of  <<  Qulc)  iTelantj^"  rm  in  breathless  lv|^t^ 
\q  a  pubUc-^^isey  wli^re  th^.  reporters  who 
stlQ^ld  have  be^Q  on  duty  for  the  other  morning 
B9!porB  ^eipe  assfmbledi*  H^  read  over  his  pptes 
t$i  thef9)  v¥^  they  oc^ed  verbatim,  and  not 
bfsiag  at  t^^  ti«ie  in  the  best  possible  condition 
(pr  i¥4Bi  W  ^  ^  prohabBity  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
d^Uv^ipg  siw^  a  speech,  they  repaired  to  their 

*.  At  this  time  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  all 
the  reporters^  except  one,  absenting  themsehres  from 
the  gallery  l»r  hours  at  a  timsy*— that  one  engaging  U 
Udl  them  aaytUag  which  had  happeosd,   oa  t^fe 

M  ft 
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respective  offices,  and  actually  gave  a  copy  of  it 
into  the  bands  of  the  printer.    Next  morning  it 
appeared   in  all  the  papers,   except   the  one 
with  which  Morgan  CSulliyan  was  connected. 
The  sensation  and  surprise  it  created  in  town, 
exceeded  everything.      Had  it  only  appeared  in 
one  or  two  of  the  papers,  persons  of  ordinary 
intelligence  must  at  once  have  concluded  that 
there  was   some  mistake    about    the    matter. 
But  its  appearing  in  all  of  the  journals  except 
one,  and  that  one  so  very  obscure,  that  scarcely 
anybody  knew  whether  the  speech  was  in  it  or 
not, — ^forced,  as  it  were,  people  to  the  condiH 
sion  that  it  must  have  been  actually  spoken. 
Hie   inference  was  'plain.      Everybody,  while 
regretting  that  the  necessity  should  exists  saw 
that  no  other  course  was  left  but  to  put  Mr. 
Wilberfbrce  at  once   into  a  strait-jacket,   and 
provide  him  with  a  keeper.     In  tiie  evening  the 
House  met  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Wilfoerforce,  on 
the  'Speaker  taking  the  chair,  rose  and  begged 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  one  moment  to 
a  matter  which  concerned  it,  as  well  as  himself^ 
personally.     *^  Every  honourable  member,"  he 
observed,  <<  has  doubtless  read  the  speech  wliich 
I  am  represented  as  having  made  on  the  previous 
pight     With  the  permission  of  the  House  I  will 
tead  iV    (Here  the  honourable  member  read 
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^  the  speech  amidst  deafening  roars  of  laughter.) 
<<  I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  no  one  could 
bare  read  this  speech  with  more  surprise  than  I 
myself  did  this  morning  when  I  found  the  paper 
on  my  breakfast-table.  For  myself  personally, 
I  care  but  little  about  it,  though  if  I  were  ca- 
pable of  uttering  such  nonsense  as  is  here  put 
into  my  mouth,  it  is  high  time  that,  instead  of 
being  a  member  of  this  House,  I  were  an  inmate 
of  some  lunatic  a^lum.  It  is  for  the  dignity  of 
this  House  that  I  feel  concerned ;  for  if  honour- 
able members  were  capable  of  listening  to  such 
nonsense,  supposing  me  capable  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  it,  it  were  much  more  appropriate 
to  call  this  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of 
farces,  than  a  place  for  the  legislative  delibera- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  the  nation*** 

It  was  proposed  by  some  members  to  call  the 
printers  of  the  different  papers  in  which  th» 
speech  appeared,  to  the  bar  of  the  Houae^  for  a 
breach  of  privilege ;  but  the  matter  was  eveotu-* 
ally  allowed  to  drop. 
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CHAPI^ES  VI. 

PERIODICAL   LITBRATURB-^THB   (gOASU 
TBRLY  REVlSWa 

General  Reiiiar1n*-The  Quarterly  Reriev— The  Loiu 
don  and  Wettminster  Rerkw— TIm  Foreign  Qoar^ 
terly  Review— The  Britidi  and  Foreign  ReTiew— 
The  DublSn  Review. 

WHStHKR  <mr  literatine  generally  has  adraaced 
or  Tetrogvaded  mnce  tbe  be^nnifig  of  the  present 
eenturj,  is  aquestipowliicli  I  am  aotnowcaDed 
oQ  to  disensa  It  is  one,  I  doubt  iio«^  on  wliidi 
a  dMbrenee  of  opinion  prevaSs^  but  |t  ninst  be 
admitted,  on.  att  hands,  thac  during  Ae  period 
re&rred  to  our  penodical  Uteratuve  has  under^ 
gone  a  diange  as  heneficiat  as  it  is  extensireu 
The  periodical  literature  of  the  last  century  is, 
when  compared  with  ours,  hardly  desenring  die 
name.  It  was  a  y&j  rare  circumstance  for  any 
anthov  of  eminence  to  contribute^  even  awmy* 
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mou8ly»  to  the  periodicak  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

tiuy.    I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  the  few 

who  may  have  done  to^  oyer  dad  it  openly.  Tlie 

case  is  difikrent  now.    Perhaps  there  is  not,  at 

this  moment,  a  single  individual  of  any  distinct 

tion  in  our  current  literature,  who  has  not  en- 

ribhed  our  reviews  and  magasines  by  occasional 

articles.  Many  of  our  most  gifted  and  successful 

literati,  it  is  well  known,  are  regular  contributors 

to  our  periodical  literature.   I  could  mention  the 

names  of  Campbell,  Marryat,  Southey,  and  a 

hundred  others,  among  our  own  sex?    And  are 

not  the  names  of  Lady  Morgan^  Mis.  S.  (X 

Hall,  Miss  Landon,  &c.>  in  the  female  vnxKlit 

known  as  weU  by  their  articles  in  periodiQib^ 

as  by  their  larger  and  detached  works* 

Hie  great  improvement  whi(^  has  tak^ 
place  of  late  years  in  the  character  of  our  ffoA^ 
odicals,  is  dtiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  praptio^ 
'  whidi  has  been  introduced  of  paying  for  c^taft^ 
tributions.  Dr.  Johnson  once  observed,  i^t^ 
none  bat  a  blockhead  would  think  of  wnting^ 
unless  he  were  paid  for  his  laheor.  Thsvf  is 
more  truth  in  the  observation  tfaim  baa  bofm 
usually  supposed.  It  will  genemUy  he  faoa4 
that  persons  of  talent  will  not  rtok  their  hnjofis 
for  noHnng.  If  ftrstral^  matter  is  to  be  pro- 
eurod,  a  corresponding  price  must  }^  pfud  for  it 
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lie  late  Mr.  Constable,  of  Edinbuzgfa,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  tbe  practice  of  paying  for  con- 
tributions to  magazines  and  renews  in  Scotland ; 
and  to  Mr.  Murray,    1  befieve,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  done  the  same  in   England. 
The  rate  at  which  periodical  literature  is  usually 
paid  for  will  be  adverted  to  when  I. come  to 
speak  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  metro- 
polis.    In  the  meantime  I  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Colbum  are,  and  always 
have  been,  two  most  liberal  rewarders  of  ap- 
proved contributoTB  to  their  periodicals, 
*  In  regard  again  to  the  number  and  circulati<»i 
of  our  present  periodicals,  we  are  still  farther 
before  our  ancestors  of  the  last  century,  than  in 
the  character  of  their  literature.      I  am  con- 
vinced   that   for  every  literary  journal  wtaidi 
existed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  are  now 
ten  or  twelve.     The  difference  in  circulation  is 
still  more. in  our  favour.   The  highest  circulation 
which  periodicals  before  the  present  century  poe^ 
sessed  could  not  have  exceeded  2,000  copies. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cireuktim 
of  the  < Monthly  Review,'  by  tsr  the  moatrespect- 
able  and  talented  of  the  periodicals  of  the  last 
century,  did  not  exceed  that  number.    This^  in 
many  cases,  would  be  no  citcalation.at  all  at  the 
present  time.   What  tbe  aetnal  qmdation  of  the 
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leading  periodicals  is,  will  be  seen  when  I  refer 
to  the  varioos  journals  in  detail. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  prevalence  of 
periodical  literature  among  us,  that  it  has  ge- 
nerated a  taste  for  light  or  superficial  reading, 
to  the  neglect  of  works  containing  solid  informa- 
tion and  of  established  reputation.  The  assump- 
tion that  standard  works  are  neglected  at  the 
present  day,  is  altogether  groundless.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  purchased  and  read  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  ever.  Ask  a  book- 
seller— thebest  possible  authority  in  such  acase — 
how  the  fact  stands,  and  he  will  tell  you  at  once, 
that  the  demand  for  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Addison,  Hume,  Gibbon,  John- 
son, Robertson,  &c,  has  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased demand  for  periodical  literature.  But 
why  put  the  question  to  any  one,  when  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  ears  and  eyes  on  the 
subject  ?  Are  not  new  editions,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  and  at  every  price,  announced  every 
day,  of  the  works  of  the  authors  I  have  men- 
tioned ?  And  dp  we  not  find  those  works  in 
every  house  we  have  occasion  to  visit  ?  Better 
proof  still — do  we  not  find  them  in  the  heads 
of  almost  every  one  with  whom  we  happen  to 
converge  ? 
So  far  from  periodical  literature,  when,  like 
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oia%  of  a  respectable  chancter^  exdtiii^  m^ 
injurious  influence  on  works  of  merits  it  mit^  ipr 
tibe  n^jture  of  tliing8»  produce  a  quite  contEarj 
efl(iBct     It  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  abnoat 
evecy  leading  journal,  and  it  is  tbe  only  ope  of 
TSimYf  ^  bring  before  the  public  those  vaika 
whioh  display  the  greatest  talent,  and  to  consign 
ta  oblivion  those  which  are  worthless.     It  will 
lm4\y  be  disputed  that  those  joomalista  wbo 
discharge  their  duly  in  this  respect  with  judg^ 
mfjjX  and  impartiality,  are  most  efifectiTe  au:^^ 
iliari^i  in  the  cause  of  general  literature.    That 
there  ^xe  some  periodicals,  which,  being   ^h^. 
property,  are  prostituted  to  senre  the  purposes^ 
of  particular  individuals,  is  not  to  be  deniedL 
Tbe  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are  compa- 
ratively few.    In  the  minority  of  pase^  our  pe^ 
riodicala  ar^  conducted  on  most   honourable 
pri|ici|^le& 

It  is  an  ^knoMrledged  fact,  that,  but  for  the 
asaf^t^nce  of  our  periodicals,  many  of  the  most 
talented  aulihoni  which  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, would  never  have  been  known  to  pubfic 
fiBone,  bat  would,  like  the  violet  of  the  wilder^ 
nesa,  have 

"  Been  bora  to  blush  unieeiv 
And  waste  their  fragrance  in  the  desert  wir" 

Bren  the  most  stupendous  fitfrary  wori^  to 
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which  the  creative  powers  of  human  genius  ever 
gave  birth — ^  The  Paradise  Losf'  of  Milton — 
was  suffered  for  many  years  to  linger  in  ob- 
seurityy  until  Addison,  in  hb  periodical  *  Spec- 
tator/ pointed  out  its  innumerable  and  match- 
less beauties.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
supposition,  that  but  for  the  recommendatory 
criticism  of  Addison,  the  <  Paradise  Lost*  would 
never  have  had  the  moderate  fortune  of  reach- 
ing even  a  second  edition  :  indeed,  its  very  ex- 
istence might  have  been  unknown  at  the  present 
day. 

In  more  modem  times,  the  instances  are  in^ 
numerable,  in  which  our  greatest  authors  owe 
their  deserved  popularity  entirely  to  the  influ- 
ence of  our  periodical  literature*  I  could  came 
many  instances  of  writers  themselves  being  per- 
fectly conscious,  and  willing  to  acknowledge, 
that  but  £Dr  Ae  assistance  which  periodical 
literature  has  extended  to  them,  their  names 
and  their  works  would  have  been  equally  un^ 
known.  There  are  others,  again,  among  the 
popular  authors  of  the  present  time  who,  in 
consequence  of  other  adventitious  ciroumstanccs, 
would,  perhaps,  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree 
of  em  nenoe  without  the  aids  of  periodieal  lite- 
rature, biftt  who  are^  neverthetess,  indebted  to  it 
forlbe  &r  greater  portion  ctf  their  Um^.    Tho 
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nofek  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  for  example,  migfat 
have  been  read  and  admired  to  a  certain  extent^ 
liad  there  been  no  periodical  in  existence  during 
the  term  of  hb  literary  career;  but  I  appeal  to 
those  ivfao  are  aoqpunted  with  the  literary  for- 
tunes of  that  singular  man,  whether,  in  sudi  a 
ease,  his  works  would  hare  attained  a  tenth 
part  of  the  circulatian  of  which  they  can 
boast,  or  himself  a  tenth  part  of  the  laords 
which  were  weaved  around  his  brow*  The  same 
observations  apply  with  equal  trulh  to  many 
others  of  our  most  popular  authors. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  our  perio> 
dicals  have  been  of  signal  benefit  to  literature 
in  general,  i  allude  to  the  facilities  they  afford 
to  men  of  genius  for  developing  their  tdents.  I 
referred  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  just 
observation  of  Quintilian,  that  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses often  lie  concealed.  Hiere  is  infinitely 
less  chance  of  this  now  than  when  the  observa- 
tion was  originally  made.  Periodical  literature^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are  now  generally 
understood,  was  then  whoDy  unknown.  The  per- 
son who  then  published--^  the  word  be  applica- 
ble to  the  written  works  of  Quintilian's  time — 
must  have  done  so  at  so  enormous  an  expense^ 
as  to  frighten  most  men  from  becoming  audiovs. 
The  greatest  genhisesmust  consequently,  in  many 
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instances,  have  passed  through  life  unnoticed 
and  unknown*  The  case  is  quite  otherwise 
now.  Any  man,  however  humble  his  station  in 
fife»  possessed  of  literary  talents  of  a  superior 
order,  has  abundant  opportunities  furnished  him 
of  benefiting  himself  and  gratifying  the  worl4 
by  displaying  his  abilities  in  the  pages  of  our 
ma^razines  and  reviews.  They  are  open  to  him, 
without  subjecting  him  to  any  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. Nor  is  this  alL  Should  he  feel  that  diffl- 
dence»  which  is  usually  the  accompanimeDt  of 
genius,  and  personally  shrink  from  the  puUic 
gaze,  he  can  publish  his  articles  anonymously, 
and  thus  ascertain  what  the  public  opinion  is 
regarding  his  writings,  without  any  one  knowing 
whose  those  writings  are. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  periodical 
literature.  Let  me  now  glance  at  the  leading 
metropolitan  journals  of  the  present  time. 

The  Quarterly  Review  first  appeared  in 
1809.  It  was  started  rather  as  a  political  oppo- 
nent to  tiie  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  than  as  a 
bookseller's  speculation.  It  soon  raised  itself  to 
distinction.  Toryism  was  then  the  lord  of  the 
ascendant  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  councils  of  the  King,  and  the  Tories  na- 
turally hailed  the  appearance  of  an  organ  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan,  and  published  at  tlie 
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saine  intervals  of  time,  as  the   great  Leviir 
thaa  q{  the  north.    The  talent^  too»  embarked 
ia  the  outeet  in  *  The  Quarterly/  was  of  an 
order  and  variety  wluch  could  scarcely  fail  to 
atlnct  attention  tait.    The  Ute  Mr.  GiflTord,  a 
gebdeiBaB  well  known  in  the  literary  worlds  and 
especially  for    the  remorseless   severity   ivith 
which  be  was  aocuatomed  to  deal  with  his  poli- 
tidd  epponentSi  was  entrusted  with  the  editorial 
maoi^^ement  of  ^  The  Quarterly.'    The  salt  and 
pepper  which  had  been  so  visible  in  moat  of 
Mr.  Gifford*s  previous  productions,  were  soon 
perceived  in  the  articles  ef  tiiat  joumaL     He 
wrote  targelyfortheworkhimsell^  applying  the  lash 
with  a  mefoileSB  force  to  all  who  chanced  to  incur 
his  displeasure.    The  isontributors,  for  tbe  most 
part,  followed  the  example  of  the  editor;  and, 
consequently,  the  new  periodical  became  the 
terror  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  period,  espe- 
cially of  those  whose  politics  wore  a  liberal 
hue. 

Mr.  GidTord  had  chiefly  brought  himself  into 
aetiGeasacsitic  byhisarticlesin  ^TheAnti- 
Jaoobin  Review/  in  the  mamgero^it  of  which  he^ 
had  been  anoeiated  with  Mr«  Canning.  The 
latter  gen(^^eBM^  and  several  of  the  other  most 
^stii^ttifbed  contributors  to  *  Tlie  Anti-Jacobin,' 
tenjshed  aisticles  kit  the  new  organ  of  Toryism*, 
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Mr.  Canning  often  wrote  for  <  The  Quarterly* 
during  the  editorial  dynasty  of  Mr.  Gifford.  It 
was  a  singular  coincidence  that  after  heing  so 
long  associated  together  in  literary  pursuits  there 
should  have  been  so  short  an  interval  of  time  be- 
tween their  respective  deaths. 

Mr.  Gifford  was  not  only  the  first  editor  of 
*  The  Quarterly,*  but  to  him  belonged  the  honour 
of  originating  the  idea.  He  proposed  the  thing 
to  the  publisher  of  *  The  Monthly  Review ;'  but 
the  latter  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
proposal,  thinking  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  Mr.  Gifford  then  made  the 
proposal  to  Mr  Murray,  at  that  time  a  book- 
seller of  no  great  note  in  Fleet-street,  and  he  at 
once  went  into  Mr.  Gifford*s  views.  The  ar- 
rangement was  soon  come  to  between  the  par- 
ties. The  sum  which  Mr.  Murray  stipulated  to 
pay  Mr.  Gifford  for  his  editorial  labour,  was 
200/.  per  annum ;  but  the  amount  was  progres- 
sively raised,  till  it  at  last  reached  900/.  Mr. 
Gifford  was  as  disinterested  as  Mr,  Murray  was 
liberal,  and  often  returned  part  of  his  salary — 
which,  however,  Mr.  Murray  invariably  refused  to 
receive — saying,  that  he  could  not  think  of  ac- 
cepting a  sum  so  much  beyond  what  Mr.  Mur- 
ray had  engaged  to  give. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  number,   *  The  Quarterly  Review^  raised 
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itself  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  periodical  lite* 
rature  of  the  country.  Previous  to  that  time 
<  The  Monthly  Review '  was  the  leading  London 
periodical ;  but  *  The  Quarterly  *  at  onoe  over^ 
topped  it,  and  even  aspired  at  disputing  the 
palm  of  superiority  with  ^Hie  Edinburgh' 
itself  The  latter,  howeyer,  was,  generaUy  ad- 
mitted, as  it  still  is,  even  by  political  opponents, 
to  display  a  vigour  and  a  brilliancy  in  its  arti- 
cles to  which  its  young  rival  could  make  no  pre- 
tensions; sdll  less  could  it  in  point  of  circii- 
lation,  great  as  was  the  circulation  to  which  it 
speedily  attained,  compare  with  its  contempo- 
rary of  the  modem  Athens.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  latter  was  at  this  time  between 
18,000  and  20,000  copies,  while  that  of  '  The 
Quarterly*  was  not  a  third  of  that  number. 

Among  the  contributors  to  *  The  Quarteri/ 
in  its  early  days,  were  Sir,  then  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  and  Dr.  Southey.  The  latter  still  con- 
tinues to  enrich  its  pages.  Sir  Walter  ac- 
tually, in  one  instance,  reviewed  several  of  his 
own  novels.  This  was  in  one  of  the  volumes 
for  1Q}6.  The  Waverley  novels  were  then  be- 
ginning to  attract  universal  attention ;  and  Sir 
Walter  essentially  luded  in  extending  their  po- 
pularity by  the  long  and  elaborate  review  to 
which  I  allude.     None  of  his  critics  dealt  out 
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their  praises  of  the  works  of  the  unknown  aih 
thor  with  a  more  liberal  hand,  than  he  did  him- 
self.    It  is  true,  he  pointed  out  some  things 
which  he  called  blemishes  in  the  works,  but  this 
only  served  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  com- 
mendation he  so  liberally  bestowed  on  their  ge- 
neral merits.     Besides,  the  way  in  which  the 
thing  was  done  displayed  great  dexterity,  and 
proved  Sir  Walter  to  be  much  more  of  a  man  of 
the  world  than  most  people  gave  him  credit  for. 
The  portions  of  his  works  which  he  faintly  con* 
demned  were  precisely  those  which  possessed 
the  greatest  merit     And  as  he  took  care  to  give 
various  extracts  by  way  of  illustrating  the  view 
he  professed  to  take  of  those  works,  people  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  once  the  injustice 
of  the    slight  censure   with  which  he  visited 
them.      Wliether   Mr.    Gifford,   the  editor  of 
*  The  Quarterly,'  was  aware  that  the  author  and 
reviewer  were  one  and  the  same  person,  is  not 
known.    If  he  was  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
he  committed  a  gross  breach  of  fiuth  in  permit* 
ting  Sir  Walter  to  be  the  reviewer  of  his  own 
works,   and  the  trumpeter  of  his  own  iiune. 
Thousands  were  induced  to  read  the  Waverley 
novels  who  had  not  read  them  before — for  they 
were  then  only  beginning  to  make  a  sensadon  in 
the  literary  world — in  consequence  of  so  very 
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eulogistic  a  notice  of  them  ia  one  of  liie  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day :  would  they  have  done  so 
bad  they  known  that  *all  the  praise  proceeded 
from  the  author  himself?   Open  egotism  is  um- 
versally  condemned,  and  properly ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unbecoming  qualities  in  any  one's  dia- 
racter.    Cobbett  was  the  most  inveterate  ^otist 
of  the  present  century ;  but  his  ^otism,  and  all 
egotism  of  the  same  kind,  is   quite  harmless, 
inasmuch   as  when  we  see  one  openly  praising 
lumsel^  we  can  estimate  his  commendation  at 
its  proper  worth.     In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  thing  is  altogether  different. 
The  reader  goes  carefully  through  the  review 
under  the  impression  that  the  article  is  penned 
by  some  independent  and  disinterested  party,         \ 
and  that  every  word  of  praise  which  is  awarded 
springs  from  the  most  perfect  impartiality.  Sir 
Walter,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  practising  a  gross 
imposition  on  the  public  in  the  instance   to 
which  I  have  referred.    Let  us  only  suppose 
that  the  practice  of  authors  reviewing  their  own 
works  were  become  general,— what  in  such  a  case         ' 
would  be  the  condition  of  our  periodical  litera-         i 
ture  ?  Could  anything  be  more  degraded  ?   Tbe 
very  name  of  review  would  in  such  a  ease  in-        A 
spire  feelings  of  disgust  in    every  person  of       ^ 
honourable  mind.      Sir  Walter's  friends  have 
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given  a  singular  display  of  their  respect  £»*  his 
memory,  in  republishing  in  a  late  volume  of  his 
miscellaneous  works  the  article  in  question* 
\  as  one  of  the  many  contributions  he  furnished 
i  to  our  periodical  literature.  That  was  one  of  the 
few  instances  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
his  literary  career  in  which  he  betrayed  a  want 
of  true  nobleness  of  character ;  and  his  friends 
have  shown  a  striking  deficiency  of  judgment 
in  making  the  circumstance  known  to  the 
world. 

I  know  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  it 
is  quite  a  common  thing  for  authors  to  review 
their  own  works.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  di- 
gressing for  a  moment  while  I  state  that  the  im- 
pression is  altogether  unfounded.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  periodical  literature  generally,  and 
especially  with  that  of  London,  enables  me  to 
speak  on  this  point  in  the  most  positive  terms. 
Authors  as  a  body,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
editors  of  our  periodicals,  are  men  of  too  high  a 
sense  of  honour  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct 
Two  instances  only  of  an  author  reviewing  hb 
own  works,  have  come  to  my  knowledge  out  of 
\  nearly  a  thousand  reviews  which  I  have  known 
to  be  furnished  to  the  London  press. 

To  return  to  *  The  Quarterly.'    It  conttnued 
gradually,  sometimes  very  gradually  I  admit,  to 
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increase  in  circulation  up  to  the  time  of  Mt* 
GifFord's  death.  That  event  took  place  in  1827. 
The  circulation  of  *  The  Quarterly'  waa  then 
understood  to  be  about  7,000«  It  ia  now  about 
9,000.  Mr.  Gififord  resigned  the  editorship  of 
*  The  Quarterly,'  owing  to  ill  health,  two  years 
before  hb  death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate,  who  had  previously, 
for  many  years,  been  one  of  the  most  extensive 
contributors :  he  was,  I  may  add,  also  one  ot 
the  ablest,  or  at  any  rate,  of  the  most  popular 
writers  engaged  for  it.  The  character  of  the 
journal  did  not  suffer  under  his  editorial  dynasty. 
If  there  were  in  detached  numbers  too  mudi 
matter  bearing  on  the  subject  of  polemical  theo- 
logy, that  fault  was  more  than  atoned  for  by 
the  great  improvement  which  was  viable  in  the 
general  temper  with  which  the  articles  were 
written.  The  singular  asperity  which  character- 
ized *  The  Quarterly'  when  under  Mr.  Gifford's 
control,  gave  place  to  moderation  of  feeling, 
though  neither  the  political  principles  of  the 
work  nor  the  freedom  and  fearlessness  of  its 
literary  criticisms,  were  compromised  in  the 
slightest  measure. 

Dr.  Southey  did  not  long  sway  the  editorial 
sceptre  of  <  The  Quarterly.'  He  resigned,  after 
retaining  the  office  for  a  few  years.     His  suo- 
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ceasor  was  Mr.  Lockhart,  son-inJaw  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  through  whose  influence  it  chiefly 
was  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation.  Mr. 
Lockhart  is  still  the  editor  of  «  The  Quarterly/ 
He  is  fiivourably  known  as  the  author  of  <  Vale- 
rius,' «Adam  Blair,'  'Reginald  Dalton,'  and 
various  other  works  of  fiction,  with  a  «  Life  of 
Bums'  in  « Constable's  Miscellany.'  He  was 
also  the  author  of  many  of  *  The  Noctes  Am- 
l>rosian^'*  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
^  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

Mr.  Murray  was  again  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  an  editor  for  *  The  Quarterly.'  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lockhart,  as  a  matter  of  course 
secured  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  services  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  towards  that  work,  to  a  degree 
that  it  had  not  before  possessed.  The  very 
name  of  being  conducted  by  the  son-in-law  of 
the  author  of  the  « Waverley  Novels,'  was  also  in 
its  favour.  Its  hold  on  the  public  mind  conti- 
nued steadily  to  deepen,  and  its  circulation  to  in- 
crease. The  connexion  of  Dr.  Southey  with 
the  work  did  not  cease  with  his  relinquishment 
of  the  editorial  office.  He  continued  a  frequent 
contributor  to  it  for  years  afterwards :  he  still 
furnishes  articles  for  its  pages,  though  not  so 
often.  All  the  other  leading  contributors,  also, 
who  had  sustained  the  reputation  and  upheld 
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the  fortunes  of  *  The  Quarterly,'  during  tlie 
Poet  Laureate's  editorship,  continued  to  co-cpe- 
rate  with  Mr.  Lockhart  In  fiu^t,  scarcely  any 
difference  in  the  tone  and  character  of  *  TTic 
Quarterly '  was  perceptible  on  the  accession  of 
the  latter  gentleman  to  its  editorial  management 
I  question  if  the  most  attentive  and  intelligent 
of  its  readers  would  ever  have  discovered,  from 
an  examination  of  its  pages,  that  a  change  in  the 
editorship  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Lockhan*s  salary  for  conducting  *  The 
Quarterly'  is  sidd  to  be  1,400^  per  annum,  which 
was  the  sum  Mr.  Jeffrey  received  for  editing 
*The  Edinburgh  Review'  when  in  the  zenith  of 
its  glory.  For  some  time  after  Mr.  Lockhart's 
assumption  of  the  editorial  office,  he  wrote  very 
largely  for  it :  of  late,  contributions  from  his 
own  pen  have  been  less  frequent  He  never 
furnishes  any  of  the  political  articles  which  ap- 
pear in  *  The  Quarterly ; '  nor  are  the  paper?, 
with  few  exceptions,  indeed,  which  are  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  elaborate  essays  or  treatises, — be  the 
subject  what  it  may, — the  productions  of  liis  pen. 
His  articles  usually  relate  to  strictly  literary  mat- 
ters, and  are  generally  distinguishable  fix)m  those 
of  his  contributors,  by  the  number  of  extracts 
from  the  work  reviewed,  with  which  he  inter- 
sperses his  own  observations.     His  late  notice 
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of  Willis's  <  Pencillings  by  tlie  Way/  b  a  &ir 
sample  of  fab  usual  mode  of  reyiewing.  He  b 
often  very  severe^  but  scarcely  ever  coarse.  As 
a  critic^  he  knows  no  private  friendship.  He 
will  overpower  you  with  hb  hospitality  and 
kindnesses  in  hb  own  house,  and  in  the  very 
next  number  of  <  The  Quarterly '  make  melan* 
choly  havoc  with  your  literary  character.  A 
marked  instance  of  thb  occurred  a  short 
time  since  in  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation  in  his  own  country.  As 
Monsieur  had  every  reason  to  believe  a  work 
which  he  had  just  then  finbhed  would  be  noticed 
in  ^  The  Quarterly,'  and  as  he  trembled  at  the 
very  idea  of  its  being  <^  cut  up,''  he  thought  the 
best  way  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity  would 
be  to  procure  letters  of  introduction,  to  Mn 
Loekhart,  and  come  over  to  London  to  make 
hb  friendship.  He  did  so;  and,  to  his  ineffable 
delight,  was  received  by  <  The  Quarterly '  critic 
with  every  mark  of  die  most  cordial  friendship. 
They  dined  and  ^  drank  wine''  together  day 
after  day  during  the  Frenchman's  stay  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  course  of  their  conversation  Mr. 
Loekhart  mentioned  that  an  elaborate  notice 
had  been  drawn  up  of  his  guest's  work,  but  did 
not  throw  out  any  hint  as  to  the  strain  in  which 
|t  wsB  written;  of  course  the  latter  did  not  pot 
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the  question  whether  it  was  favourable  or  other- 
wise ;  that  would  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
an  infringement  of  the  rules  of  good  breeding. 
He  assumed,  however,  that  the  re>iew' would  be 
commendatory,  from  the  marked  attentions  which 
the  editor  of  *  The  Qtiarterly'  paid  hira.  At 
last  the  hour  of  departure  from  the  hospitable 
abode  of  Mr.  Lockhart  arrived^  and  away  the 
Frenchman  went  back  to  Paris,  in  raptures  at 
the  thought  of  the  English  popularity  which  the 
forthcoming  number  of  *  TTie  Quarterly  *  was  to 
confer  on  him.  On  reaching  Paris,  he  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  all  his  friends.  Judge  then 
of  his  horror,  when,  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
afterwinds,  *  The  Quarterly  *  contained  an  artf- 
cle  on  his  book,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  Kterary 
butchery,  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled. 

The  artictes  in  «  The  Quarterly'  are  ahnosi 
all  the  productions  of  a  Hmited  circle  of  contri- 
butors. Dr.  Southey,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, still  furnishes  an  occasional  article. 
Those  on  controversial  theology,  and  on  history^ 
are  mostly  from  his  pen.  One  of  the  best  arti- 
cles, perhaps,  which  ever  appeared  in  <  Tlie 
Quarterly,*  was  that  on  *  The  Incursion  of  the 
Moors  into  Spun,'  some  years  ago,  by  the  Pbet 
Laureate.  He  rarely  meddles  with  politica:  he 
seldom  did  so  even  when  eifitor.    Oiptain  BanI 
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Hall  IS  a  stated  contributor  to  <  The  Quarterly/ 
The  articles  which  he  furaishes  chiefly  relate  to 
works  of  travels,  rojageB^  &c.  On  some  ocoa- 
sions  he  has  written  a  political  article.  He 
wrote  one  about  two  years  ago  pointing  out  the 
evil  consequences  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  firom  the  Reform  Bill, — which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time.  The  arti- 
cles on  the  late  voyages  of  discovery  to  the 
Arctic  Regions,  which  have  appeared  in  <  The 
Quarterly/  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bar- 
row, well  known  from  his  '  Tour  through  Ice- 
land,' his  *  Tour  through  Ireland,'  &c  Mr. 
John  Croker,  late  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Aldeburgh,  is  the  principal  contributor  of 
the  political  articles.  Occasionally,  however, 
other  persons  of  great  talents  and  influence 
among  the  Tory  party,  volunteer  an  article  of 
this  description.  The  masterly  and  very  elabo- 
rate paper  which  appeared  in  *  The  Quarteriy' 
in  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  at  the  moment 
that  bill  was  in  the  crisis  of  its  agony,  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward.  Few  articles  in  any  periodi- 
cal have  ever  excited  greater  interest  than  did 
diat  able  paper.  And  sueh  was  the  importance  . 
attached  to  it  by  those  of  the  Tory  party  who 
wipre  in  the  secret  of  its  being  about  to  iqppeaiv 
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diat  tile  Dimiber  of  <  The  Quarterly'  containiiig 
i^  was  ptiUisbed  some  weeks  before  the  usual 
time  solelj  on  its  account.  Sir  Francis  Head  is^ 
m*  ratber  was,  before  he  quitted  the  country  for 
Canada,  another  of  its  occasional  contributora. 
The  article  which  appeared  about  twelve  muntlis 
innce  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  which  excdted  a 
good  deal  of  interest  at  the  time,  AieAj  firom 
the  quaint  manner  in  whidi  it  was  written,  was 
from  his  pen.     Mr.  Milman,  the  author  of  the 

*  Fall  of  Jerusalem/  and  other  successfiil  poeni% 
isapretty  frequent  contributor.  The  notice  of  Voo 
Raumer^s  ^  History  of  the  Hobenstuffen,*  which 
appeared  in  it  some  time  ago,  was  written  by  inm. 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  late  & 
T.  Coleridge,  was  a  frequent  contributor  before 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench  two  years  Bgo;  and 
his  pen  has  been  recognised  in  its  pages  on 
more  than  one  occasion  since.  Mr.  Henry  Tay- 
lor, author  of  <  The  Statesman'  and  oAer  works^ 
contributes  to  *  The  Quarterly'  with  some  H« 
quency ;  but  perhaps  the  most  volumiooas 
writer  tat  it  of  late  is  Mr.  Hayward,  editor  of 

*  The  Law  Magasine.'  The  various  articles  of 
a  gastronomical  character  wludi  lurve  recently 
appeared  in  it,  are  the  prodnctions  of  his  pen- 
He  gets  his  infonnation  on  culinary  matten         | 

a  cekbntod  French  eooJu    Mr.  Broder^ 
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the  police  magistrate,  is,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  author  of  the  amusing  article  in  the 
July  number,  on  the  *  Zoological  Gardens.' 

Tliere  is  no  fixed  rate  of  remuneration  for  con- 
tributions to  *  The  Quarterly,'  but  the  average 
terms  given  are  not  surpassed  in  the  case  of 
any  periodical  in  this  country.     The  rate  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  article  and  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  writer.    Dr.  Southey*  has,  in 
many  instances^  received  fifty  guineas  for  an 
article  under  thirty  pages;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
received  still  more  liberal  remuneration  for  any 
eontiibutiotts  he  furnished.     The  average  rate 
of  payment  is  twenty  guineas  for  a  shee^  which 
consbts,  in  an  octavo  work  like  ^  The  Quarterl}^' 
of  sixteen  pages.     This  is  also  the  price  paid 
by  *  The  Edinburgh  Review*  to  its  ordinary  con- 
tributors.    When,  however,  the  latter  periodical 
was  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  of 
Edinburgh,  he  used  to  give  enormous  sums  for 
what    were  considered  ^^  crack  articles."     Sir 
James  Mackintosh  got,  on  one  occasion,  the 
princely  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  an 

*  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Dr.  Southej  has  a  regu. 
lar  salary  of  two  hundred  guineas  a-year  from  Mr. 
Murray,  on  the  understanding  that  he  furnish  at  least 
one  article  for  each  number.  I  am  not  able  either  to 
confirm  or  contradict  this  statement. 
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aitide  of  about  forty  pages  in  extent,  on  the 
«  PartitionB  of  Poland.**  Mr.  Giflbrd  kept  a 
noto-book,  in  which  he  entered  the  names  of  tbe 
writers  of  the  yarious  articles,  and  the  sums  the 
writers  usually  received  for  those  articles,  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  he  conducted  ^  The 
Quarterly.'  It  was  hoped  that  this  curious  piece 
of  information  would  have  been  made  public 
after  Mr.  Gifford's  death ;  but  it  was  found  that 
he  had  left  positive  written  instructions  to  his 
executors,  to  destroy  the  manuscript 

To  conduct  such  a  work  as  *  Hie  Quarterly* 
with  judgment  and  ability,  is  a  task  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty.  Even  though  the  editor  himself 
were  not  to  write  a  line  for  it,  the  intercourse 
he  must  have  with  contributors,  both  personally 
and  by  means  of  correspondence ;  tiie  interviews 
he  must  have  with  other  parties  on  the  business 
of  the  work ;  and  the  quantity  of  manuscript  he 
has  to  read  through  with  the  greatest  care^ 
coupled  with  die  alterations  he  is  often  obliged 
to  make, — ^were  enough  of  themselves  to  occupy 
a  man's  entire  attention.  Mr.  Gifford  often 
mentioned  to  his  friends  that  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  editor  of  ^  The  Quarterly,*  were  of  so 
arduous  and  multiSarious  a  nature,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  him  a  moment's  time  for  other  objects. 
Mr.  I^ockhart,  I  believe,  abo  finds  his   haixb 
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sufficiently  full ;  he  has  not  written  any  separate 
work  since  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  editor ; 
and  it  is  well  known  among  Ins  private  friend% 
that  it  is  to  the  claims  <  The  Quarterly^  has 
on  his  time  and  attention,  that  the  puhlic  are  to 
ascribe  the  long  delay  in  the  publication  of  his 
promised  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  London  and  Westminster  Review 
is  the  next  of  the  London  Quarterlies,  which 
claims  my  attention.  Hiis  periodical  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  junction  of  two  works — *The  West- 
minster' and  *  The  London.'  *  The  Westminster' 
was  started  In  1324,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
calling  themselves  Utilitarians.  They  were,  in 
other  wordSf  the  advocates  of  the  Benthamite 
system  of  philosophy.  They  held  substantially 
the  same  views  as  that  distinguished  man,  both  in 
politics  and  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 
He  himself  took  an  active  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  ^The  Westminster  Review,'  until  a 
very  short  time  before  his  death.  Its  chief  con- 
tributors, as  well  as  founders,  were  the  late  Mr. 
James  Mill,  author  of  ^  The  History  of  British 
India,'  &c.,  Mr.  MilFs  son,  Mr.  Francis  Place, 
Mr.  Bentham,  Mr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  others. 
Its  political  views  were  thoroughly  Radical, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  starting,  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  society«    This 
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neensarilj  opemted  against  ibe  saeoess  of  thr 
ttndeitaking.  Hie  dictatorial  and  petulant  tone» 
toe^  which  it  assumed  in  dealing  with  an  oppo- 
nent, was  Tery  injurious  to  it     I  do  not  know 
what  was  the  exact  amount  of  its  circulation 
during  any  part  of  the  first  six  years  of  its  ex- 
istence; but  I  have  been  told  it  never  sold  twehre 
hundred  copies.      Its  circulation,  I  know,  was 
▼ery  limited;  and  during  the  years  1827  and 
1826,  it  had  fiillen,  instead  of  risings  very  con- 
siderably.   It  was,  in  shorty  afiker  an  experiment 
of  nearly  six  years,  regarded  by  the  parties  most 
deeply  interested  in  it,  as  <<  a  hopeless  under- 
taking," and  it  was  understood,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  nineteenth  number,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  to  be  extinct;  at  all  events,  the  usual 
time  for  the  appearance  of  the  next  number 
arrived  and  passed,  and  the  subscribers  called 
in  vain  for  the  publication  of  the  work.     Shortly 
after,  however,  some  new  arrangement  as  to  the 
{»oprietorship  was  entered  into;  and  great  ex- 
ertions were  made  by  the  new  parties  interested, 
to  raise  <  The  Westminster'  from  its  fallen  con- 
dition.    Mr.    Bentham's  money  was  liberally 
expended  in  advertising  the  work,  now  in  a 
great   measure   his    property,  throughout  the 
country.   The  effort  was,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
successfuL    « The  Westminster'  started  aU  at 
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once  mto  a  new  existence;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  month?,  it  attained  a  circulation  of  upwards 
of  2,000  copies.  And  it  well  deserved  it ;  for 
it  continued  for  some  time  to  display  great 
talent.  In  1831  the  circulation,  I  believe,  was 
not  much  short  of  3,000.  What  contributed 
essentially  to  this  rise,  was  the  very  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind  at  the  time,  on  the  subject  of 
Reform,  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  having  suddenly 
<<  advanced"  to  the  extreme  political  opinions  of 
<  The  Westminster/  <  The  Edmburgh  Review' 
was  now  looked  on  as  lagging  behind  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  though  even  it  bad  made  a  visible 
**  onward**  movement  Ck)lonel  Thompson, 
now  Member  for  Hull,  was,  at  this  time,  part 
proprietor  of  «The  Westminster,*  and  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  extensive  contributors.  The 
well-known  articles  on  the  *  Com  Laws,"  *  West 
India  Slavery,'*  and  several  on  *Free  Trade,' 
which  appeared  at  this  time,  were  from  his  pen. 
The  very  quaintness  of  the  style  in  which  they 
were  written,  served  to  attract  attention  to  them. 

*  The  article  on  '  West  India  Slavery/  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  volumes  for  1S30,  was  represented, 
and  I  think  justly,  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  conclusively  reasoned  articles 
ever  contained  in  any  periodical* 
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Mr.  1^1  abo  oontinaed  to  be  a  frequent  eon- 
tributor.  The  cel^rated  artide  on  <  The  Bal- 
loty'  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  nombers  for 
1831,  was  hia.  That  article  produced,  perhaps, 
a  greater  effect  on  the  public  mind  than  any  other 
article  which  ever  appeared  in  any  periodical 
Tlie  question  of  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
greatest  independence  in  the  exercise  of  the  dec- 
tive  franchise,  about  to  be  conferred  on  so  large 
a  portion  of  them,  ocoupied  all  men*8  thoughts  ; 
and  the  article,  copious  extracts  from  wluch 
were  given  in  the  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  made  converts  by  thousands.  Before 
its  appearance,  the  vote  by  ballot  had  been  ad- 
vocated only  by  the  very  lowest  classes  of  Ra- 
dicals; in  the  short  space  of  six  months  after- 
wards, the  necessity  of  the  ballot  to  puiity  of 
election,  formed  one  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  almost  every  meeting  in  favour  of  reform 
held  throughout  the  country.  The  article  in 
question  had  the  further  effect  of  adding  several 
hundred  subscribers  to  <  The  Westminster.' 
Mr.  Mill,  the  younger,  was  the  author  of  the  re- 
view of  Dr.  Whatley's  ^  Logic,'  and  of  manyother 
able  articles.  Mr.  Bentham  occasionally  contri- 
buted at  this  time.  His  involved  and  disjointed 
yet  nervous  style,  at  once  distinguished  his  pro- 
ductions from  those  of   other  writers.     Mr. 
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Roebuck,  the  member  for  Bath,  was  anotlier 
contribator  to  <  The  Westminster'  at  this  time. 
Other    parties    furnished    occasional    articles. 
One  very  learned  paper,  which  appeared  about 
this  period,  on  <  Egyptian  Notation,'  was  by  Dr. 
James  Browne^  of  Edinburgh;  and  the  article 
on  *  Scotch  Reform,' — a  very  imperfect  one, 
by  the  way,  though  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
subject  at  the  time  invested  it  with  some  im- 
portance,— was  by  Mr.  Weir,  then  an  advocate 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  contributor  to  *  Tait's  Ma- 
gazine,'' and  now  editor  of*  The  Glasgow  Argus,' 
a  newspaper   published  twice   a  week,      Mr. 
Merle,  about  that  time  editor  of  *  The  Courier,' 
furnished  the  articles  on  the  newspaper  press, 
which  appeared  in  three  consecutive  numbers. 
One  was  on  the  London  Daily  Press,  a  second 
on  the  Weekly  Press,   and  the  third  on  the 
Provincial  Press.     The  articles  bearing  on  me- 
dical subjects  were  almost  all  written  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith.     Dr.  Bowring,  who  was  part 
proprietor,  was  the  principal  editor  at  this  time- 
He  also  contributed  pretty  extensively  to  its 
pages.     In  1832  and  ia33  Dr.  Bowring  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  on  the  continent,  being 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  government  to 
procure  information  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping 
the  government  accounts  of  France  and  Bdt- 
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ginm.  He  was  eonseqae&Uy  umUe  to  pay  any 
attention  to  bb  duties  u  editor  of  <  The  West- 
minster,' and  therefore  delegated  them  to  his 
oo-editor,  Colonel  Thompson.  Dr.  Bowrinj^ 
however,  stiU  retained  his  interest  in  <The 
Westminster'  as  proprietor :  indeed,  he  was  now 
the  principal  proprietor,  Jeremy  Boitham  having 
at  his  death,  a  short  time  before,  bequeathed 
his  share  of  diat  periodical  to  the  Doctor.  Co- 
lonel Thompson  continued  to  conduct  the  work» 
but  the  excitement  in  the  public  mind  ctx  the 
subject  of  Reform  having  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure subsided,  it  now  began,  in  183%  to  &I1 
rapidly  off  in  circulation.  In  the  hope  of  le- 
eovering  its  lost  ground,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  pre* 
venting  a  further  decrease  in  its  numbers,  the 
expedient  of  reducing  the  price  from  six  to 
four  shillings,  was  resorted  to,  in  1834.  It  did 
not  answer  the  purpose ;  not  only  did  it  fail  to 
recover  the  lost  circulation,  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent its  farther  fiadL  It  continued  to  go  steadily 
down  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
when  it  was  said  to  be  as  low  as  about  1,000 
copies.  At  all  events,  it  had  become  so  reduced 
in  circulation,  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  dis^ 
continuing  it  as  a  separate  publication.  A  junc- 
tion was  accordingly  effected  with  '  Hie  Lon« 
don  Review/  in  February,  or  at  any  rate  in  time 
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to  let  tbe  newly-mamed  pair  appear  publicly 
as  <<one  and  indivisible,"  in  tbe  month  of  ApriL 
No  work  of  a  rimilar  kind  was  ever  perhaps 
got  up  at  less  expense,  than  <  Tbe  Westminster 
Review/  Several  of  the  contributors  would 
never  accept  of  any  pecuniary  remuneration  for 
their  contributions*  The  late  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
son  were  among  the  number.  There  were  others 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  thing,  who 
furnished  some  of  its  best  articles.  What 
between  the  contributions  of  these,  and  the  arti- 
cles which  the  proprietors  themselves  furnished, 
it  was  supposed  that  not  more  than  one-half  of 
tiie  matter  was,  on  an  average,  paid  for.  And 
even  those  writers  who  were  remunerated,  did 
not  receive  high  terms.  Sixteen  guineas  the 
sheet  were  the  highest;  ten  guineas  were  more 
frequently  the  rate  of  payment  for  every  sixteen 
pages  of  letter-press, 

Thjc  London  Review  had  been  started 
about  twelve  months  before  by  Sir  William 
M<deswoirth,  member  for  the  eastern  division  of 
ComwalL  Sir  William  is  a  gendeman  of  laige 
fortune,  and  of  decidedly  Liberal  principles.  He 
is  one,  moreover,  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
political  opinions,  as  to  be  prepared  on  any  oc- 
casion to  make  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  finr 
them*    He  at  once  advanced  the  handsome  sum 
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of  d»000/.  to  establish  « The  London  Review/ 
The  ground  it  took  was  that  of  entire  exemp- 
tion from  party ;  it  was  really  independent  in 
the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term.  Its  avowed 
political  principles  were  household  suffrage, 
short  parliaments,  and  the  vote  by  ballot  Its 
success  did  not  by  any  means  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  proprietor.  There  were  se- 
veral good  articles  in  every  number,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  work  wanted  spirit  and  energy.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  work  was  the  affixing  die 
initials  of  every  writer  to  the  article  he  fur- 
nished, so  as  to  do  away  in  a  great  measure 
with  the  anonymous,  and  to  give  it  a  greater 
weight  of  character.  *  The  London '  continued  to 
linger  on  for  five  numbers,  when  the  junction 
took  place  with  *  The  Westminster.*  Its  bona 
^fide  circulation  never  exceeded  three  or  ftmr 
hundred.  Mr.  Thomas  Falconer,  a  solicitor, 
and  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  member 
for  Bath,  was  the  editor :  Mr.  Roebuck  was  a 
regular  contributor;  so  was  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
M.P.  for  Liskeard.  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  of 
<  Tlie  Examiner,'  had  one  of  the  articles  in  tlie 
first  number  ascribed  to  him.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Fox,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  Finsbury-street 
chapel,  furnished  one  or  more  papers  for  tbe  first 
two  or  three  numbers.  Mr.  SfiU^  the  younger,  son 
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of  Mr.  James  'i/EO^  the  author  of  the  *  History 
of  British  India,'  wrote  seyeral  articles  of  great 
ability  for  *  The  London.'  The  one  on  the 
<  State  of  Philosophy  in  England^— one  of  the 
most  masterly  I  have  seen  in  any  periodical  - 
was  by  him.  Sir  William  Molesworth  himself 
also  contributed  some  of  its  best  papers.  Mr. 
Robertson  furnished  the  one  on  <  Martin  and 
Montague's  Lives  of  Lord  Bacon,'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  fourth  number,  and  that  on 
*  Shakspeare'  in  the  last  number.  There  were 
several  other  occasional  contributors,  but  none 
of  them  of  much  rank  in  the  literature  of  the 
day. 

The  union  with  <  The  Westminster'  has  cer- 
tainly improved  <  The  London ; '  for  it  is  *  The 
London'  rather  than  <The  Westminster^  that 
18  continued, — Sir  William  Molesworth  having 
purchased  the  copyright  of  the  latter,  and  en- 
trusted the  management  of  the  <^  wedded  works" 
to  the  editor  of  *  The  London.'  The  circula- 
tion of  *  The  London  and  Westminster  Review' 
is  now  very  respectable — it  is  about  1,500;  and 
as  it  is  the  only  quarterly  organ  of  thoroughly 
Liberal  principles,  it  ought,  conducted  as  it  is 
with  considerable  tact  and  talent,  to  succeed. 
Most  of  the  contributors  to  <  The  London,'  in 
its  state  of  single  blessedness,  continue  to  fiur- 
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niah  irdcks  to  il  since  its  unioa  with  <  The 
Westmkisler,^  Mr,  Hicks  and  Mr*  Harris  are 
two  new  contributors.  Mr.  Charles  Buller  gets 
more  oopious  in  lus  contributions.  He  had  two 
in  the  July  number,  to  say  nottung  of  one  which 
was  **  rejected.**  Mr.  Buller  writes  for  some 
other  peiiodicals :  his  accepted  articles  are^  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  to 
the  rejected, — which  after  all  is  not  so  bad.  I 
should  be  sorry,  though  by  no  means  committing 
myself  with  its  political  principles,  to  see  the 
spirited  proprietor  defeated  in  his  views  through 
want  of  adequate  support  from  those  whose  opi- 
nions <  llie  London  and  Westminster'  repre- 
eents,  and  whose  interests  it  advocateeL  Some 
of  the  contributors  furnish  their  articles  gear 
tuitously.  The  usual  rate  of  roEnunerakioa, 
when  they  are  paid  for,  is  sixteen  guineas  per 

The  Foreign  Quarterlt  Rbtibw  was  started 
in  1827.  A  similar  work  had  been  meditated 
by  some  of  the  same  parties  far  some  yean  pre- 
viously, and  so  ftr  back  as  1823  a  proqpeetes 
had  been  published  of  a  periodicai,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan,  under  the  title  of  ^Tlie 
European  Reriewf  circumstanoea^  hewevery 
occurred  to  prevent  the  latter  woifc  making  its 
appearance.     <The    Foie^  Qoarteriy' 
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started  by  the  foreign  booksellers,  Messrs. 
Treattel  and  Wurf  z ;  and  the  editorial  manage* 
ment  was  confided  to  Mr.  Gilliesi  son  of 
Lord  Gillies,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  to  Mr.  James  Fraser,  author  of 

*  Travels  in  Persia^'  &c.  Seldom  has  any  pe- 
riodical started  under  more  favourable  auspices 
than  did  <  The  Foreign  Quarterly/  Tlie  plan 
was  quite  new,  and  the  field  to  be  explored  was 
rich  and  ample.  The  contributors,  too,  were 
for  the  most  part  men  of  distingubhed  talents. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Southey,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  others,  were  among  the  number. 
The  article  in    the  second   number,    on  the 

*  Works  of  Hoffman.'  was  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Southey,  if  I  remember  rightly,  had  two  very 
elaborate  articles — one  of  them  on  ^Spain'^- 
in  the  first  number.  '  The  Foreign  Quar- 
terly,' under  these  £aivourable  circumstances, 
rose  at  once  to  a  good  circulation.  By  the 
time  the  third  number  appeared,  the  circu- 
lation exceeded  1,500.  But  on  the  publication 
of  that  number,  the  work  was  injured  through 
a  dispute  among  the  editors  and  proprietors. 
Mr.  Gillies,  the  principal  editor,  resided  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Fraser  was  to  act  in  Lon- 
don as  assistant  or  sub-editor.  Mr*  Cochrane^  a 
gentleman   fiivourably  known  for  his  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  continental  literature,  but 
who  had  not  then  written  anything  to  bring 
himself  into  notice^  was  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing manager  in  the  house  of  the  proprietors  and 
publishers.  He  interfered  with  the  literarj 
duties  of  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  quarrel  which  ended  in  the  secession  of  Mr. 
IVaser.  Mr.  Cochrane,  whose  conduct  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  proprietors,  was  appointed 
Mr.  Fraser's  successor,  and  the  future  numbers 
of  <  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  ^ipeared  chiefly 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cochrane, — Mr. 
GiUies,  from  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  and 
other  circumstances,  being  unable  to  take  any 
other  part  in  the  matter  beyond  the  furnishing 
several  articles  of  his  own,  and  getting  some  of 
his  personal  friends  to  contribute  to  its  pages. 
Mr.  Fraser  immediately  started  another  perio- 
dical in  opposition  to  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly.' 
It  was  published  by  Black,  Young,  and  Young, 
of  Tavistock-street,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Foreign  Reriew.'  Its  price  was  cheaper  than 
that  of  its  opponent;  the  price  of  each  number 
of  <  The  Fordgn  Quart^ly  *  being  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence,  while  that  of  the  new  work  was  only 
m  shillings.  In  every  other  respect  the  works 
were  as  similar  as  can  be  imagined*  Aviolentdis- 
pute,  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr« 
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Fraser  had  quitted  <  The  Foreign  Quarterly,^ ' 
carried  on  in  both  periodicals  for  some  time, 
which  had  the  effect  of  injuring  both.  Mr.  Fraser 
took  with  him  some  of  the  ablest  contributors  to 
*  The  Foreign  Quarterly.'  Among  these  were 
Southey  and  Carlyle»  The  new  publication, 
however,  never  reached  a  large  circulation, 
though  it  was  ably  conducted,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  not  being  room  for  two  con- 
ducted on  precisely  the  same  plan  and  published 
at  the  same  intervals  of  time.  It  was  regularly 
published,  however,  as  far  as  the  tenth  number, 
making  five  volumes,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  very  work  in  opposition  to  which  it 
was  started.  <  The  Foreign  Quarterly  *  gained 
both  in  circulation  and  character  by  the  junction. 
The  price  was  reduced  from  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  six  shillings,  the  price  at  which  ^The 
Foreign  Review'  had  been  published.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane was  now  the  principal  editor;  but  as  he  had 
gone  to  Edinburgh  to  conduct  *  The  Caledonian 
Mercury'  newspaper,  which  he  did  for  two  or 
three  years,  he  got  some  literary  gcntieman  to 
assist  him  in  London.  His  salary  for  conduct- 
ing ^  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  was  200/L  per  an- 
num, with  the  understanding  that  it  should  in- 
crease with  the  increased  success  of  the  work* 
It  never,  however,  got  the  length  of  a  circular 
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tion  of  ],dOO  oopiee,  and  Mr.  Cochrane  got  no  in- 
crease in  his  salary.  A  change  took  place  soon 
after  this  in  the  partnership  of  the  house  by 
wUch  <  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  was  published; 
instead  of  the  name  of  the  firm  being  Treuttell, 
WurtZy  and  Co.  it  was  now  Richter  and  Co.  In 
1834>  the  firm  foiled;  but  Mr.  Cochrane  conti- 
nued the  publication  of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly' 
as  usual.  Soon  after  this,  however,  a  misunder- 
standing occurred  between  him  and  the  assignees 
of  Richter  and  Co ,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  his  secession  from  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly,* 
and  his  starting  another  work  in  opposition  to 
it,  and  on  precisely  the  same  plan, — under  the 
title  of  *  Cochrane's  Foreign  Quarterly  Reyiew.* 
It  only  reached  two  numbers.  Who  the  present 
editor  of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  is,  I  do  not 
know.  *It  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  very 
readable  work.  Of  late  it  has  not  shown  any- 
thing like  commanding  talent,  nor  have  any  of 
its  articles  created  what  is  called  a  sensation. 
Of  all  those  which  have  appeared  in  it  from  the 
first,  those  which  have  attracted  most  attention, 
were  two  on  the  affidrs  of  Greece,  which  were 
published,  I  think,  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
numbers.  They  contained  a  great  deal  of  most 
important  information,  relative  to  European  bU 
fidrs  generally  at  that  time.    As  the  information 
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to  which  I  refer  was  of  a  kind  whidi  eould  have, 
been  supposed  accessible  to  no  one  but  1km 
foreign  ministers  of  the  yaiious  Europeap  courts^ 
the  general  impression  was  that  some  pne  mu9t 
have  obtained  it,  and  written  the  articles,  hf  an 
abuse  of  the  confidence  of  Lord  Palmepston. 
Such  was  not  the  fact.  The  artides  were  writ- 
ten by  the  kte  Mr.  Murray^  at  that  time  editor 
of  the  foreign  department  of  *  The  Times,'  and 
the  information  he  made  use  of  was  communis 
cated  to  him  from  foreign  courts. 

Some  of  the  most  readable  articles  in  '  The 
Foreign  Quarterly/  when  in  its^  best  days, 
were  on  ^  Danish  Poetry,'  <  Russian  Poetry/  &;c., 
and  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bowring,  who  is, 
perhaps^  more  conversant  with  these  topics  than 
any  other  person  of  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  know  the  ^act  amount  of  the  pre- 
sent drculation  of  *The  Foreign  Quarterly;' 
but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  nothing  to  what  it 
was.  From  all  I  can  learn,  it  is  considerably 
under  1,200.  It  ought  to  be  much  higher;  but 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
editorship  and  proprietorship,  haye  operated 
greatly  against  it  The  usual  rate  at  which ' 
contributors  are  paid,  varies  from  ten  to  9ixteen 
guineas  per  sheet  It  takes  little  part  in. po- 
litics: when  it  does,  its  principles  are  mode- 
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Tately  libetaL    It  ooofines  itself  to  notioes  of 
works  published.in  foreign  oouBtries. 

The  BRmsu  anb  Foreign  Review  is  of  re- 
eent  date.  It  was  started  in  tbe  b^^nning  of 
1835.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  mem- 
ber fcNT  Korthumberlaiid,  a  gentleaian  of  large  fisr- 
tune — about  100,000^  a  year — and  of  great  mo- 
ral worth,  bodk  in  bis  public  and  private  capacity. 
One  of  the  leading  objects  Mr.  Beaumont  had  in 
view  in  the  establishment  of  the  *  British  and 
Foreign  Review,*  was  that  of  advocathig  the 
cause  of  Poland  against  its  oppressors,  whether 
by  Russia  avowecOy  and  positively,  or  by  other 
European  Powers  clandestinely  and  permissively. 
Mr.  Beaumont  is  one  of  the  most  ^ncere  and 
ardent  friends  of  which  poor  Poland  can  boast 
in  this  country.  His  ceal  on  its  behaU  is  only 
equalled  by  that  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  That 
of  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  and  other  persons  I 
could  name,  seems  to  have  vanished  with  thdr 
appointment  to  office.  For  most  of  the  able 
articles  on  llie  Polish  question,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  <  The  British  and  Foreign  Review,' 
we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Beaumont 
himselt  Lord  Brougham  contributed  two,  if 
not  three^  articles  to  the  first  number.  Those 
on  <  Taxes  on  Knowledge,'  and  on  *  Corporation 
Reform/  were  written  by  his  Lordship.     Since 
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then  he  has  not  written  anything,  either  for  thta 
or  any  other  periodical,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  paper,  about  twelve  months  since,  for  *  Tlie 
Edinburgh  Review,'  on  ^  Tl^e  State  of  Parties*' 
The  later  contributors  to  *  The  British  and 
Foreign'  are  iu>t,  widi  very  few  exception^ 
known.  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  the  member  for 
Liskeard,  has  furnished  various  papers.  Some 
of  its  articles  relative  to  Turkey  and  Turkish 
affairs,  are  understood  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Urquhart,  the  gentleman  to  whom  die  pub- 
lic are  indebted  for  *  The  Portfolio,'*  which 
lately  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  political 
,  world.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  wrote  the  Ar- 
ticle in  the  April  niunber  on  '  The  Chancelbr^ 
ship,'  and  Mr.  Shiel  wrote  a  paper  in  the  same 
number  on  another  legal  question.  To  the  latter 
gentleman  the  public  are  also  indebted  for  the 
vigorous  article  in  the  July  number  *  On  Ire- 
land. '  The  first  editor  of « The  British  and  Fo- 
reign  Reriew,'  was  Mr.  Young,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, a  member  of  the  English  Bar.  Ifis 
eonn^ion  with  it  ceased,  for  some  reason  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  before  the  appeftr- 
ance  of  the  second  number.  His  successor  had 
also  but  a  short  tenure  of  office.  He  was  $ti|^ 
planted,  or  resigned — I  do  not  know  which-— 
before  the  publication  of  the  July  number  of  tbe 
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present  year.    Mr.  John  Kemble^  a  genfleflUBB 
of  cofRsiderable  celebrity  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  'was  appointed  to  die  ▼aoant  editorial 
chair,  whidi  he  still  occupies.     Mr.  Kemble, 
however,  is  not  much  more,  practically,  than  a 
snb-editor,  as  Mr.  Beaumont  Imnself  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  maiha^ment  of  the   work. 
Hie  'British  and  Foreign  Review'  pajrs  for  con- 
tribntions  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas  per 
^et,  while,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  twenty-fonr 
haTe  been  given.    The  plan  is  excellent ;  and 
there  have  been  several  masterly  articles  in  eveiy 
number.     But  there  always  have  been  at  least 
as  many  of  a  heavy  kind.     Its  typographical  ap- 
pearance is  against  it    The  ^  leading ''  ot  the 
pages  of  a  *  Quarterly*  is  a  thing  we  are  so  un- 
accustomed to,  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  die  eye. 
The  paper,  too,  owing  to  its  unusually  bluish 
colour,  tends  to  give  the  work  a  dull  i^ppear- 
anoe.     It  would  look  much   better  if  it  had 
something  of  a  yellow  tinge,  similar  to  that  on 
which  ^  The  Quarterly  Reriew'  is  printed  The 
^hmlation  is  fair  for  .a  beginning.    Of  tiie  first 
ntnnber,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  fairiy 
l^vougbt  under  the  notice  of  die  public,  4,000 
ccqpies  were  printed.     It  is  cheaper  than  the 
other  Quarterlira,   the  price  being  only  fiior 
iMlfaigs :  it  does  not,  however,  contain  so  moeh 
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matter.  In  pofitics  it  is,  like  lifr*  Beaamont^ 
the  proprietor,  decidedly  Liberal  and  atricdy  in* 
dependent. 

The  DiTVLiK  Rbtiew  is  of  stiH  move  reeenl 
origin  tlian  the  <  Britiah  and  Foreign.'  The 
Urst  number  appeared  in  April  last.  One  of 
the  principal  pnipoees  for  wbidi  it  was  stsrted^ 
was  that  of  advocating  Roman  Caiholio  princi- 
ples. It  is  the  accrecKted  quarteiiy  oigaa  of 
that  body,  and  is  avowedly  conducted  by  thsea 
well-known  gentlemen  belonging  to  it^  namely^ 
Mr.  (yConnell,  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  Mr.  M'Qwi, 
author  of  *  A  Voyage  up  the  Danube,^  As  it  is 
yet  so  young,  little  can  be  said  as  to  its  merits. 
*Ilie  two  numbers  which  have  appeared  are 
highly  respectable;  but  there  b  nothing  brit 
Uant  in  tbem.  They  are  interesting  and  in>- 
structive^  radier  than  profound  or  mastorfy* 
One  great  fiiult  of  die  first  mmbeiv  was  the 
appropriation  of  too  mudi  spaee  to  Roman 
Catholic  topics.  The  effect  was  to  giVe  the 
work  a  deeidedly  theological  compleaicm^  whidh 
die  projectors  never  meant  it  should  have.  *  The 
Dublin  Review,^  aoeordiiig  to  Ae  proqpectas^  ia 
intended  to  be  eesentiaUy  a  literary  and  politioat 
journal  Tlie  second  number  has  less  of  a  see* 
tarian  tinge,  though  still  too  much.  Hie  dass 
of  political  principles  with  which  <  The  Dublin 
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Reneir'  iden^es  itself  will  be  at  once  inlerved 
from  the  names  of  the  oetenrible  oonducton. 
They  are  Liberal,  in  the  most  liberal  senae  of  die 
word.     It  adVoeatee  hoitsebold  sijJfrage,  abort 
parliament^  and  the  TOte  by  ballot    Its  drcn* 
ktion  is  already  great.   I  question  if  the  maiden 
mmiber  of  any  of  its  quarter^  contemporaries 
was  equally  successful  in  the  tot  instance.     Se- 
veral thousand  copies  of  it»  I  anr  assured,  were 
sold  within  two  or  three  days  of  its  publication. 
A  large  direidation,  indeed,  altogether  irrespec- 
tive of  its  merits,  was  to  haTe  been  expected. 
The  name  of  Daniel  CyConnell  being  adver- 
tised all  over  the  country,  as  one  of  the  editors^ 
aibrded  a  guarantee  of  itself  for  an  extensiFe 
circulation,  especially  in  Ireland.    That  country, 
in  fact,  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  scene  of  its 
sucoess,  as  it  is  not  only  got  up  under  the 
auajnees  of  one  whose  name  is  more  than  a 
hou8dM>ld  word  there^  hat  strennously  supports 
^  rdigion  of  the  great  migority  of  the  peofJe, 
Mid  devotes  itself  in  a  special  manner  to  the 
discussion  of  purely  Irish  questions.    A  sum  of 
8^00(ML  was,  I  understand,  placed  in  the  pub- 
Esher^a  hands^  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried 
on  with  efiect,  before  tbe  ai^earsnoe  of  the  first 
number. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  five  metropolitm 
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QuarterUes.  Hie  leading  perio£cak  of  this 
class  make  a  point  of  always  having  as  many  ar- 
ticles on  hand  as  would  enable  them  to  issue  a 
number  at  less  than  a  fortnight^ s  notice.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  during  the  time  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill,  two  numbers  of  *  Hie 
Quarterly*  appeared  at  an  interval  of  less  than  a 
month.  People  not  in  the  secret  wondered  how 
the  matter  could  be  prepared  for  it  so  soon. 
The  articles,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  on 
Reform,  which  was  of  course  brought  down  to 
as  late  a  time  as  the  publication  of  the  number 
would  allow,  were  all  cut  and  dry  beforehand. 
Hie  fact  of  having  always  so  much  matter  more 
than  is  requisite  for  the  current  number,  on 
hand,  accounts  for  th^  apparent  delay  which 
often  takes  place  in  the  notice  of  a  particular 
book*  The  notice  will  sometimes  not  appear 
for  nine  or  twelve  months  after  it  is  written. 
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PERIODICAL  L1TBRATURK--THB 
MONTHUBSL 

Tbe  GentI«Daii*s  Ma^aaioe-^The  MfonHily  Renew— 
The  MootUy  Magasiue^  The  Rdecdc  Review— 
The  New  Monthly  Magazine— -Fraier'*  Magaziae — 
The  MeiropoltUn  Magazine— The  Monthly  Repo. 
altory— The  Lady's  Magazine— The  Court  Maga< 
sine— The  Asiatic  Journal— Alexander's  Eafct  India 
Miagazioe^  —United  ^rrice  Journal. 

Thb  Monthly  Periodicals,  induding  thoee  of  a 
religious  character,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
thaQuarterliee.  The  oldest  of  them  are  also  of 
muck  greater  antiquity.  At  what  time  monthly 
periodicals  were  first  introdueed,  is  a  point  I 
cannot  settle.  It  must^  however,  be  eonmder* 
ably  upwards  of  a  century;  for  The  Geictle-> 
mam's  Magasi ne,  which  still  ousts,  can  boast 
of  an  age  exceeding  100  yearsk    It  was  esc«« 
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blished  in  173a  It  was  for  a  longlkn  a  very 
popular  peiiodieal)  and  had  a  micb  lai^ger  c» 
eulatioD,  until  the  end  of  tbe.«a8t  coatury^  dian 
any  of  its  contemporaries.  Its  circulation  is 
still  comparatiyely  good*  It  ia  upwards  of 
1,200  copies^  Amidst  the  greaf-  and  nv^ 
merous  viciasLtudes,  aa*  regards  the  plan  of  ma- 
nagement^ which  other  periodicals  have  under- 
gone, '  The  Genfleman's'  has  held  on  in  essen- 
tially the  same  course  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment You  meet  with  the  same  ^*  Sylvanus 
Urban''  in  1836,  as  its  readers  did  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  is  still  the  peisonage  whom 
young,  aspirants,  in  their  first  attempts  at  au- 
thoTship^  are  so  anxious  to  propitiate.  His  wor. 
shippers  are  many  in  number.  Numerous  are 
the  youths  who  haTC  afterwards  risen  to  great 
literary  dbtinction,  whom  ^  Sylvanus  Urban" 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  public  no« 
tice.  And  he  still  flourishes  amidst  all  the 
vigour  of  youth — for,  no  doubt,  be  b  destined  to 
a  more  than  Metbusalen  age — to  do  the  same* 
kind  offices  to  the  rbing  race  of  embryo  .ge* 
niuses*  Well  do  I  reeoUeet:  the  profound  respect 
and  warm  aflbction  with,  which,  some  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  I  used,  to  cegard  ^  Mr.  Urban." 
What  a  happy  man,  thought  I,  must  he  be, 
when  all  his  oorrespondeots^a  numerous  raea 
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diey  certainly  were  in  those  days — address  him 
in  tents  of  such  marked  attachment  and  be- 
coming humility  I  <<  Sylvanus"  was  at  tibat 
dme  a  prodigious  Cayourite  of  mine.  The 
€reni^  as  for  brenty's  sake  they  call  die  Maga- 
zine in  Paternoster-Row, — the  Gent,  had  really 
^  a  constant  reader  in  me."  I,  indeed,  deemed 
it  a  <^  valuable  Magazine/'  Do  I  esteem  it  flie 
less  now  ?  I  am  sure  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Letme  net  be  told  that  my  attachment 
to,  or  respect  for,  so  venerable  a  ^  Gentleman' 
have  in  the  slightest  degree  abated,  because  I 
have  not  of  late  been  able  to  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  Hiat 
is  Fate^s  fault,  not  mine.  Circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  have  compdled  me  to 
share  my  attention  to  my  aged  friend,  with  mo- 
dem upstarts.  Still  I  have  never,  at  any  time 
of  my  life,  altogether  forgotten  the  Gentle- 
man  with  whom  I  formed  my  first  acquaint- 
ance; need  I  say  I  never  will,  until  all  my 
earthly  remembrances  are  consigned,  with  my- 
seli^  to  the  narrow  house  ?  Antiquities,  biogra- 
phies, obituaries,  criticisms,  &c.  &c.,  form  still 
the  principal  characteristics  of  <The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.'  In  these  respects  it  stands 
unrivalled.  Its  pages  are  always  full  of  de^ly- 
interesting  and  varied   matter  to  all  who  arc 
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fond,  of  8Uoh  subjects.  Were  it  possible  t» 
any  man  to  commit  to  memory  its  contents, 
since  its  commencement,  he  would  be  a  living 
encyclopaedia  in  these  matters.  He  might,  in 
tact,  be  said  to  know  all  that*  is  known  on 
such  topics.  About  twelve  months  since  <  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine '  passed  into  new  hands ; 
but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  present 
editor.  That,  however,  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  its  character  remains  unchanged, — which,  in- 
deed, it  must  continue  to  do  if  regard  be  had  to 
its  prosperity.  Its  circulation,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  of  a  popular  nature ;  in  other  words, 
one  does  not  so  often  meet  with  it  in  the  common 
walks  of  life  as  he  does  other  periodic^  which 
have  not  half  its  circulation.  Its  subscribers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  retired  antiquarians  and  aged 
literary  gentlemen,  living  in  various  parts  of  the 
;;ountry.  By  them  it  is  not  only  read  and  ad- 
mired, but  almost  idolized  Fcmnerly  the  price 
was  half-arcrown ;  now  it  is  three  shillings  and 
sixpence 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  among  our  metro- 
politan Monthlies,  comes  The  Monthly  Re- 
view. It  is  now  drawing  towards  its  hun- 
dredth year.  It  was  established  in  1749.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  kind.  At  least,  in  my  in- 
quiries into  the  literature  of  tlie  last  two  centu- 
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similar  plan*  It  sopn  nuMd  itself  into  a  kkt 
circulatioB,  though  the  origmatars,  at  the  time 
of  starting  it,  appear  to  hare  had  serious  laia- 
givings  as  to  its  sueeess.  Tley  looked  on  it  aa 
altogether  an  experiment  It  was  established 
by  Mr.  Griffith,  in  whose  hands  it  remaineci^ 
conducted  by  himself  for  nearly  forty  years;  On 
his  decease  it  became  the  property  of  his  80D» 
who  continued  both  proprietor  and  editor  till  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  concern,  owing  to 
ill  healthy  in  1825.  The  period  during  which 
*  The  Monthly  Reriew'  thus  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  father  and  the  son,  was  seventy-six 
years — a  drcumstance  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  literary  property,  and  rery  &w  in- 
stances in  those  of  any  other  description  of  pro- 
perty. There  is  something  so  touchingly  interest^ 
ing  in  the  farewell  address  of  the  younger  Mr. 
Griffith,  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume  of  1824, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  the  following  passage 
from  it: — "  He  has,'*  he  says,  "been  allowed 
a  heart  to  love  literary  employment  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  calUng,  and  the  ambition  to  hope  that 
the  exercise  of  it  was  honourable  to  him  and 
useful  to  the  public ;  but  while  that  public  must 
be  left  to  judge  of  his  labours^  (now  exerted 
during  no  short  term  of  years,)  he  himself  haa 
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always  regretted  his  own  ^  mnequfll:  etespt^  aiwt 
his  adverse  ftte  widi  regaid  to  health  remains  to 
be  intrudedj  for  one  moment)  on  his  readens. 
With  pain,  then^  he  states,  that  he  is  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  loadings  of  perpetual 
ailment,  (at  this  moQient  disabling  him»)  and  the 
dictates  of  reiterated  medical  admonition :  that 
under  such  warnings  he  must  emancipate  him- 
self  firom  the  literary  toil  and  anxiety  which  have 
hitherto  been  his  sole  end  and  aim ;  and  that^ 
with  the  commencement  of  volume  one  hundred 
and  seven  of  the  new  series,  *  The  Monthly  Re- 
view' will  become  the  property  of  others.  In 
thus  relinquishing  a  station,,  in  which  he  endei^ 
voured  to  do  what  might  be  public  good,  he  may 
be  permitted  to  indulge  the  presumption  that 
some  good  has  been  done^  and  that,  hitherto^ 
this  octogenarian  work  has  been  found  the  steady 
and  independent  advocate  of  the  general  inte- 
rests of  literature,  of  moral  virtue^  of  political 
freedom,  and  of  reUgious  liberty, — unawed  by 
the  threatening  aspect  of  *  the  worst  of  times,^ 
and  unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  peace  and 
pleasure,  which  it  has  been  alike  its  fortune 
to  witness  in  its  protracted  career.  *  *  •  » 
For  himself  he  seeks  repose  and  leisure  to  court 
the  smiles  of  Hygeia,  or  resignation  to  endure 
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her  iaezorable  frown,  until  the  moment  flhall 
axTive  when  he  must  feel  how  true  it  is 

*  It  will  not  profit  thee  that  thou  hast  tried 
To  scale  the  aerial  vault,  and  hast  o'errun  in  mind 
The  great^  great  globe  itself,  when  mind   xpirea.' 

<*  Denied  the  enyiable  and  rare  lot  of  his 
CsUher  throughout  Ufe,  he  now  prays  only  for  a 
share  of  the  blessing  which  attended  him  at  its 
close,  in  his  tranquillity,  his  retrospect,  and  his 
prospect" 

During  most  of  the  long  period  in  wUch 
^  The  Monthly  Review  ^  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Griffith,  who  instituted  the  work,  and  the  son  who 
succeeded  him  on  his  death,  it  was  Socinian  in 
its  theology.  Since  the  latter  gentleman  relin* 
quished  its  management,  it  has  not  identified  it* 
self  in  any  marked  manner  with  any  religions 
party  whatever. 

*  The  Monthly  Review'  gives  an  admirably 
connected  view  of  the  literature  of  Great  Bri- 
taui  for  nearly  a  century  past  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  excellence  of  its  plan ;  and  it  has 
been  ably  executed.  Smollett^  Goldsmith,  John- 
son, Sterne,  Hume,  Hawkesworth,  and  almost  all 
the  great  men  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  contributed  largely  to  its 
pages.    A   copy  of  the  work   from   its   com- 
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mencement  was  sold  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  auctioneer,  which  oon* 
tained  the  names  and  the  articles  of  the  leading 
contributors  to  it  I  mjseV  bought,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  copy  of  it,  from  the  commencement 
down  to  the  close  of  1824,  making  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  volumes, — ^which  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr ,  and  I  expected,  as 
that  learned  though  eccentric  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  remarks  on  the  margins  of  most 
of  his  books,  that  there  would  have  been  notes 
relative  to  the  autiiors  of  the  most  important 
articles  in  *  The  Review/  In  this,  however,  on 
examining  tiie  work,  I  was  disappointed :  pencil 
remarks  of  any  kind  are  very  few,  and  none  of 
tiiem  relate  to  the  authorship  of  the  articles. 

*  The  Monthly  Review '  was  the  first  periodi- 
cal to  introduce  that  philosophical  tone  of  dis- 
cus^on  which  is  now  universally  adopted  by 
the  higher  class  of  reviews.  To  the  late  Mr. 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  consider^ 
able  note  among  the  literary  characters  of  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  belongs  the  credit  of 
first  giving  a  philosophical  character  to  our  peri- 
odical critidsm  by  the  example  he  set  in  *  The 
Monthly  Review.' 

On  going  through  ^  The  Monthly  Review,'  I 
have  been  often  amused  with  the  erroneous  es^ 
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trmtttes  yAieh  the  writers  often' formed  of  the 
merifs  of  tile  works  they  notieed:  Many  authors 
whose  nftxnes  are  as  unknown  to  us-as  to  tlie  inlia-* 
bitante  of  Timbuctooy  were  represented  in  <  The 
Monthly  Review  *  of  sixty  of  seventy  years  ago, 
as  geniuses  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  a  popu^ 
larity  wide  as  the  civilized  world,  and  lasting  as 
time-  itself  was  oonfldently  predicted  to  tfaem. 
Others^  agftioy  who  were  unceremoniously  and 
at  onee  consigned  to  utter  and  eveiiastiiig 
oblivion,  are  now,  and* will  continue  to  b»  for 
generations  to  come^  popular  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

It  is  now  exactly  thirty  years  sinee  the  cireu^ 
lation  of  *  The  Monthly  Review*  began  to  de- 
crease. In  1806  appeared  its  unfortunate  re^ 
view  of  the  poems  of  the  late  amiable  Henry 
Kirke  White.  The  contemptuous  opinion  ex* 
pressed  of  that  young  man's  intellect,  as  well  as 
his  poems,  formed  one  of  the-many  fidse  judg- 
ments to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  review  of 
his  poems  contributed,  in  no  small  measure,  te 
hurry  the  ingenious  author  to  a  premature  grave; 
for  it  is  weH  known,  not  only  from  his  own  re« 
corded  expression  that  be  considered  it  ^^  an  in- 
stnmient  in  the  hand  of  Satan  to  drive  him  to 
despair,"  but  from  the  testimony  of  hiS' friends, 
^at  it  constantly  preyed  on  his  spirits  diuio^ 
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every  moment  of  his  sbort  remaiduig  Hfe.    But 
<  The  Monthly  Review'  soon  feuod  tbat  the 
Mow  it  stru<^  Kirke  White,  and  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  Bever  vecovered^  reeofled  on  itself 
The  harshness  and  injustice  of  it»  trealanent  of 
the  gifted,  though  poor  and  onprelected,  young 
num,  were  no  sooner  broij^t  befinre  the  pubUc^ 
than  they  were  seen  and  oondemned.    A  strong 
feeling  against  ibe  work  was  etseited  ev^where^ 
and  its  circulation  immediately  began  to  sufiftr 
to  &  very  great  extent.     The  establishment  of 
« The  Quarterly  Beriew '  in  1809,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  so  many  other  periodicals  since 
then,  have  contiribated  laigely  to  diminish  the 
circulation  of  *  The  Monthly/    Its  circulation 
is  new  limited,  but  very  select     It  is  still  con- 
ducted with  taste  and  talent :  the  plan,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  admimble)  and  weve  a  publisher  of 
capital  and  enterpnse  to  undettake  the  coneera, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  soon  make  it  an  ei^ 
eelhmt  property*    I  am  eatisfied  tihere  is  much 
more  scope  for  it  now  tfian  there  has  been  &r 
the  hst  quarter  of  a  century.    Who  the  gentle- 
men are  wiho  ooadnct  k,  and  contribute  to  its 
pages,   I  da  not.  know*    It.  is  published  by 
Mr,  Hendnwm,  of  the  Old  Battey,who,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  also  the  proprietor*     Some  years 
ago  the  piioe  of  eadi  nuanber  was  raised  from 
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hall^herown  tD  tfaree  sbittiiigs  and  mxpmioe. 
Tins  w«B  an  injudidons  step^  after  it  had  been 
pabfiahed  for  nearfy  eighty  yean  at  the  former 
price,  and  above  aU,  at  a  tine  when  the  ciroul*- 
tion  was  declining. 

Taking  the  periodicals  in  the  cider  of  their 
respectiTe  ages,  <  The  Monthly  Magaaine'  next 
claims  attention.  It  was  estaUiahed  in  the 
year  1786;  so  that  it  has  now  attained  the  good 
old  age  of  forty  years.  I  do  not  know  by  ^iriiom 
it  was  started ;  but  it  came  soon  after  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Richard  PhiHips,  the  author,  or 
rather  cominler,  of  *  A  Million  of  Facts,'  and 
various  other  scientific  and  statistical  works.  The 
character  of  ^  The  Monthly,*  during  the  long 
period — ^nearly  thirty  years — it  was  in  Sir 
Richard's  hands,  was  much  more  statistical  and 
scientific  than  literary.  It  was  a  medium  far 
asking  and  answering  all  sorts  of  queations  bear- 
,ing  on  science  or  on  matters  of  foet  Its  circs- 
lation,  while  it  was  the  property  a»d  under  the 
editorial  control  of  Sir  Ridiard,  was  very  ooii-. 
siderable*  It  was  upwards  of  1200.  CSrcam- 
stances,  however,  occurred  some  ten  or  ebven 
years  ago^  to  render  it  necessary  that  he 
riiould  part  with  it  It  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Tory  proprietors^  who  not  only  altoge- 
ther diaaged  its  cfaamcter  otlierwise^  but  made 
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it  the  yehide  of  their  own  political  sentiments. 
It  thuB  suffered  in  two  ways  from  the  diange  in 
the  proprietorship :  those  who  chiefly  read  it  be* 
fore  for  its  Liberal  politics  discontinued  it  now 
that  it  hflid  become  fiercely  Toryish ;  while  those 
who  formerly  took  it  in  for  its  science  and  its 
statistics,  were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the 
purely  literary  character  it  assumed.  Betwixt 
these  two  classes  of  readers,  the  circulation  soon 
fell  off  to  700  or  800.  In  1826  or  1827,  Dr. 
Croly,  the  author  of  several  popular  works  of 
fiction,  undertook  the  editorial  duties  of  '  The 
Monthly;*  and  while  under  his  control  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  furious  adrocates  of  Tory- 
ism to  be  found  either  among  the  literary  jour- 
nals or  newspapers,  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
It  aspired,  to  use  its  own  phraseology,  at  being 
conndered  the  *  Blackwood  of  the  South.'  That 
was  a  distinction,  however,  which  it  n^verae- 
quired.  Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  was 
conducted  with  great  abilityt  though,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  the  talent  it  disfdayed 
served  only  to  write  it  down  instead  of  raising 
its  drculation.  It  is  true  Aat  some  new  patrons 
of  the  Magasine  were  procured  by  its  advocacy 
of  Tory  prindples ;  but  these  bore  a  miserable 
proportion  to  those  it  had  lost  by  the  ebange* 
Who  were  the  proprietors  at  this  time^  I  am  not 
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quite  ceriaixp  I  hme  beaid  Tarioiift  partiaf 
named  as  being  pmprietora:  ftome  of  them  I 
know  were  so;,  but  others  oC  them,  I  belierrei 
never  had  any  pecuniary^  intei^eat  in  it.  Dr, 
CooLy's  salary  Ll  said  to  have  be«i  two  hundred 
guineas^  per  annunu  Contributions  w^ne  tlien 
ftid  for  at  different  ratee, — B<»ne  getting  ten 
guineas  and  odiers  only  five  guineas  per  dieet 
it  was  also  advertised  very  largely,  and  every 
possible  exertion,  though,  as  I  have  said,  unauo- 
cessfully,  was  made  to  get  it  up.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  proprietora 
It  continued  under  Dr.  Croly*s  management  far 
two  or  three  year%  when  it  again  changed  hand& 
Who  then  got  it,  or  what  was  the  price  paid  far 
it,  are  matters  witb  which  1  am  unacquainted. 
On  this  change  it  as  suddenly  recuned  to  its 
farmer  Liberal  principles  as  it  had  apostatised 
jBrom  lliem  4wii0n  it  came  into  the  posaesttOEn  <rf 
the  previous  Tory  prio|)rietors.  This  was  anoK 
ther  blow  to  it^  fat  the  Tory  readers— &e  word 
*  Conservative '  had  not  then  bc^:un  to  be  used — 
who  had  been  attracted  to  it  tinrough  the  penon- 
d  influence  or  taknfts  of  Dr.  Croly,  imme^ttatefy 
gave  it  up.  In  a  fawmonAs^  therefor^  the  dr- 
cttlatbn  had  fiJlen  to  600.  The  preprieton  then 
got  tired  of  <The  Monthly,'  and  sold  it  to  Ca^ 
tain  HoUaod  for  aoot    Captain  HoUand  W»- 
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tinued  proprietor,  himself  also  oondiieiing  tlie 
work,  until  the  autumn  of  I8d5.  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cornish,  author  of  <The 
Songs  of  the  Loire,'  and  compiler  of  *  The  Gen- 
tleman's Book,'  *  My  Daughter's  Book,'  <The 
Book  of  die  Million,'  <The  Volume  of  the  Affec- 
tions,' &C.  While  in  Captain  Holland's  hands 
*  The  Monthly'  was  conducted  with  much  good 
taste.  It  was  one  of  the  most  readable  of  the 
metropolitan  periodicals ;  but  as  no  money  was 
spent  on  advertising  it,  and  very  little  in  the 
shape  of  paying  for  contributions,  it  slowly  fell 
off  in  circulation.  Mr.  Peter  Gaskill,  author 
of  'Old  Maids,'  'Old  Bachelors,'  'Plebeians 
and  Patricians,'  and  several  valuable  statistical 
works,  succeeded  Captain  Holland  in  March 
1835,  as  editor  of  *  The  Monthly,'  but  he  only 
conducted  it  till  the  following  August  It 
is  generally  known  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
editor  who  succeeded  Mr.  Gaskill,  '  The 
Monthly'  sufiered  in  circulation,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  character.  Mr.  Cornish  dis- 
posed of  the  copyright  to  Mr.  Hioms,  of  War- 
wick Square,  in  March  of  the  present  year.  It 
is  still  in  Mr.  Thoms*s  hands.  It  again  changed 
its  editorship  in  August  last  In  whose  hands 
the  management  is  at  present  vested,  I  cannot 
say.    I  belie?e  that    it    has   not  any  regular 
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editor,  in  the  sense  in  wluch  ibe  term  is  usually 
understood.  A  great  many  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  men  of  the  age  have  at  one  time>  or 
other  enriched  the  pages  of  <The  Monthly^ 
wiih  thdr  contributions.  Among  tiiese  majr 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Gait,  James  and  Horace 
Smith*  Albany  Fonblanque,  Alhm  Cuningham, 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Sheridan  Knowles,  &c» 
&c  When  imder  Captain  Holland^s  manage- 
ment Mr.  Francis  Pbce  used  to  contribute  poli- 
tical and  other  aurtides  to  it 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  conducted  on  es- 
sentially the  same  plan  as  ^  The  Monthly  Re- 
view.' It  is  a  work  of  long  standing,  and  has 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  talent  and 
learning  with  which  it  has  been  edited.  For 
many  years,  it  could  boast  of  the  names  of 
Kobert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  James  Mont- 
gomery, among  those  of  its  stated  contributors; 
and  its  pages  are  still  enriched  by  contributioiis 
from  the  most  distinguished  writers  belonging  to 
the  Dissenting  interest,  of  the  present  dav.  Dr. 
J.  Pye  Smith  very  truly  stated,  some  time  ago, 
that  *  The  Exdectic  Reriew,*  contains  articles 
which,  if  they  appeared  in  *  The  Edinburgh '  or 
*  Quarterly '  Reviews,  would  produce  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  literary  world.  Having  always  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  cause  of  Dissent,  its  drcii- 
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lalion  is  chiefly  among  the  Di^enters.  It  is  to 
hie  regretted  it  should  not  find  its  way  into  ge* 
neral  circulation;  for  never  did  periocBcal better 
deserve  it  It  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  extensively 
i^ad  by  the  friends  of  Liberal  principles;  for  its 
advocacy  of  those  principles  is  equally  charac* 
terized  by  earnestness,  perseverance,  boldness, 
and  ability.  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  as  already  re* 
marked  in  a  previous  chapter,  is,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  the  editor  of  *  The  £clectic 
Review.^  A  more  honest  or  fearless  asserter 
of  his  principles,  than  Mr.  Conder,  whether  as  a 
Dissenter  in  religion,  or  as  a  Liberal  in  politics, 
does  not  exist ;  and  were  the  claims  of  ^  The 
Eclectic '  only  brought  fairly  before  the  public, 
it  could  not  fail  to  command  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. 

<The  Eclectic  Review'  is  partly  a  religious, 
partly  a  literary  publication.  I  never  knew  a 
work  in  which  there  was  a  happier  union  of 
literature  and  religion.  Every  successive  num- 
ber affords  a  practical  refutation  of  the  charge 
that  has  sometimes  been  brought  agidnst  evan- 
gelical principles, — namely,  that  they  are  incom- 
patible with  a  relish  for,  or  cultivation  of,  the 
more  refined  brandies  of  literature.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  say  whether  the  merits  of  ^The 
Eclectic'  be  greatest^  considered  as  a  literary  or 
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as  a  religious  periodicaL  I  have  often  tbought 
that)  were  the  gncee  xi  literatare  more  fre- 
qwa&j  faboded  with  Tital  piety,  the  interests  of 
rdig^on  wcnld  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  union. 
*  The  Edectic'  is  puUished  at  two-«nd-sixpence 
anmnber. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  started  into 
a  large  circulation  soon  after  its  appearance. 
It  could  hardly  have  heesi  odierwise  with  a 
name  so  distinguished  lor  its.editor  as  that  of 
Thomas  Campbell^  and  with  a  proprietor  so  en- 
terprising, and  so  liberal  in  his  remuneration  of 
contributors,  as  Mr.  CoUnim.  Mr.  Colbum's 
opinion  was,  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  the 
success  of  ^  Hie  New  Monthly'  was  to  procure 
the  best  oontributions,  whatever  should  be  the 
price,  and  then  to  expend  a  large  sum  in  bring- 
ing  its  merits  before  the  pubHa  Tlie  event 
showed  he  was  right  Though  it  only  started  in 
1814,  it  had  attained  a  circulation  of  iq>wards 
of  6^000  in  1822.  Mr.  Gaaapbell  received  the 
princely  salary  of  6002.  for  conducting  it;  and 
assuredly  never  was  money  more  easily  earned. 
His  office  was  quite  a  sinecure  during  the  last 
few  years  he  filled  it  He  wrote  scareelj  any- 
thing himself;  nor  did  he  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  articles  which  were  sent  for  inser- 
tion by  contributors.    Hie  duty  of  deciding  on 
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the  admission  or  rejection  of  these  was  delegated 
in  the  majority  of  cas6s  to  the  sub-editor,  Mr. 
Cyrus   Redding,   author  of  "The   History  of 
"  Wines,'*  &c. ;    for  the  performance  of  whidi» 
and   other  sub-editorial  duties,   he  receiyed  a 
salary  of  250/.  a  year.    When  Mr.  Campbell  did 
undertake  to  decide  as  to  whether  a  particular 
article  should  be  inserted  or  rejected,  he  did 
not  make  the  task  a  burdensome  one.     The 
moment  he  chanced — even  though  in  the  very 
first  page,   and  consequently  before  he  could 
have  any  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
article ;  the  moment  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a 
single  phrase  which  he  thought  in  bad  taste,  he 
ceased  reading  any  further,  but  at  once  tossed 
the  manuscript  into  the  box  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  "  rejected  articles.^    I^  agaiOf 
he  went  through  three  or  four  pages  of  the  ma* 
nuscript,  and  it  pleased  him  so  far,  he  proceeded 
no  further,  but  ordered  the  article  for  insertion. 
Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Colbum  differed  with 
each  other  in   1831,   and   the  Result  was  fbe 
secession  of  the  former  from « The  New  MontUy.^ 
What  the  ground  of  dispute  was,  is  not  known. 
I  have  heard  it  confidently  stated  it  was  becaoae 
Mr.  Colburn  insisted,  contrary  to  Mr.  Camp* 
bell's  wish,  to  have  portraits  of  eminent  litenoy 
characters  in  the  Magazine.    It  has  also  bee»^ 
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BtatecL  that  the  true  ground  was  that  of  Mr. 
Colburn's  proposing  to  reduce  Mr.  CampbeU's 
salary  from  600/.  to  400^  It  were  no  wonder, 
though  Mr.  Colburn  had  made  such  a  proposal, 
considering  the  little  labour  Mr.  Campbell  per- 
formed for  his  salary.  If  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  dispute,  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is  that 
Mr.  Colburn  did  not  make  the  proposal  much 
sooner.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
differences  between  proprietor  and  editor,  the 
result  was  what  I  have  stated.  Mr.  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer,  author  of  "  Eugene  Aram,"  &c. 
was  appointed  Mr.  Campbell  s  successor,  at  a 
salary,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  of  400/.  a 
year,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  soon  after  succeeded 
Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  as  sub-editor.  Mr.  Bulwer 
was  for  some  time  sufficiently  attentive  in  the 
discharge  of  his  editorial  duties;  but  what  he 
possessed  in  diligence  was  neutralized  by  his 
want  of  judgment  or  tact  '  Tlie  New  Monthly  * 
had  always  been  distinguished  for  its  light  and 
amusing  literature,  and  scarcely  ever  devoted 
it9  pages  to  political  discussions :  even  when  an 
article  of  a  political  complexion  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  it,  it  was-  never  more  than  mode- 
rately Liberal  Mr.  Bulwer,  however,  all  at 
once  made  the  magazine  an  organ  of  the  most 
ultra  Radicalism.  The  consequences  of  this  inju- 
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dicious  step  were  soon  felt;  numbers  who  had 
taken  the  magazine  from  the  commencement 
threw  it  up;  while  the  Radicals  were  too  poor  to 
make  up  for  the  falling-off,  by  purchasing  a  three- 
and-sixpeuny  periodical.  Had  it  been  published 
at  sixpence  per  number,  possibly  Mr,  Bulwef  s 
policy  might  have  been  sound;  the  gain  in 
subscribers  might  have  exceeded  the  loss.  *  The 
New  Monthly'  continued  falling  in  circulation 
under  Mr.  Bulwer's  Radical  management:  it 
suffered  also  from  his  neglect;  for  though  active 
at  first,  he  began  to  grow  so  remiss  in  his  edi? 
torial  duties,  that  Mr.  Colburn  sometimes  did 
not  see  him  above  once  or  twice — and  then 
only  for  a  few  minutes  —  for  several  successive 
weeks.  Tlie  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Bulwer  was  at 
that  time,  as  he  still  is,  a  Member  of  Parliament; 
and  betwixt  his  attendance  at  St  Stephen'^s,  and 
the  time  he  occupied  in  the  writing  of  his  novels, 
he  had  not  many  spare  hours  to  devote  to  the 
editing  of  the  magazine.  The  only  ground  of 
complaint  against  him  was,  that  he  did  not^ 
under  these  circumstances,  resign  an  office  which 
he  could  not  fulfil  creditably  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantageously to  his  employer.  At  the  end  of 
the  session  of  1833^  Mr.  Bulwer  one  day  waited 
on  Mr.  Colburn,  and  mentioned  that  he  intended 
visiting  the  continent  for  a  few  months  for  the 
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benefit  of  his  health,  but  that  he  would  take  care 
that  the  interests  of  ^  The  New  Monthly'  should 
be  attended  to  in  his  absence, — ^with  which  view 
he  would  appoint  a  deputy.  To  this  Mr.  Col- 
bum  objected,  saying  that  if  Mr.  Bulwer  did 
not  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  editorial  office  in  his 
own  person,  it  would  be  necessary  that  some 
other  gentleman  should  be  appointed,  who  would. 
Mr.  Bulwer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  the 
hint  and  reigned  at  once.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was 
chosen  his  successor,  and  the  management  of 
the  magazine  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Hall 
ever  since.  I  have  not  heard  what  his  salary 
is.  <The  New  Monthly*  has  been  better  con- 
ducted by  him  than  it  was  by  his  predecessor. 
Its  circulation,  though  nothing  to  what  it  once 
was,  is  still  good.  It  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  metropolitan  monthlies. 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  have 
from  first  to  last  contributed  to  «The  New 
Monthly,'  would  be  to  mention  almost  every 
name  of  note  in  modem  literature.  Under 
CampbeU's  dynasty.  Lady  and  Sir  Charles 
Morgan  were  constant  contributors.  Mr.  Shiel 
furnished  the  various  articles  whidi  appeared  at 
the  same  time^  respecting  Irish  public  characters 
and  Irish  affsdrs.  Thomaa  Moore  likewise  often 
lent  a  helping  hand.   Both  the  Smiths,— Horace 
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and  James, — the  celebrated  authors  of  the  '<  Re-  ^ 
jeeted  Addresses,"  have  written  times  without 
number  for  it.  Theodore  Hook  has  also  been, 
and  still  is,  one  of  its  most  frequent  correspond- 
ents. Gait  has  furnished  an  occasional  article ; 
80  has  Allan  Cunningham.  The  article  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  which  appeared  in  1882,  was  by 
Allan.  The  poetical  department  was  *many  a 
time  and  oft'  graced  by  the  tender  and  beautiful 
effusions  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans*  muse.  The 
leading  contributors  at  present  are  Mrs.  S.  C 
Hall,  Miss  Landon,  Mr.  Grattan,  author  of 
**  Highways  and  Byeways,''  James  Smith,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  the  author  of  «  Paul  Pry,'*  Leigh 
Hunt,  &c  &e.  Thomas  Campbell  may  be  con- 
sidered a  constant  contributor  until  his  *^  Letters 
from  the  South''  shall  have  been  completed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Colburn's  remuneration  for  accepted  contribur 
tions.  I  am  told  he  never  offers  less  than  ten 
guineas  per  sheet ;  but  the  usual  rate  is  sixteen. 
In  many  instances  he  has  given  as  high  as 
twenty  guineas.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan 
never  were  offered  less.  I  believe  Campbell  has 
the  same  sum — some  think  a  higher  one — for 
his  *^  Letters  from  the  South." 

Eraser's  Magazine,  or  *  Regiruh*  as  it  some- 
times facetiously  calls  itself  was  commenced  in 
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1830.  I  never  knew  a  mafrazine  of  its  class 
come  so  suddenly  before  the  public  mind. 
There  was  hardly  anything  of  that  flourish  of 
trumpets,  in  the  shape  of  prospectuses  and  ad- 
vertisements, which  usually  ushers  a  new  perio- 
dical of  any  pretensions  to  learning  and  ability, 
into  existence.  Once,  however,  that  *  Regina' 
made  her  appearance  there  were  no  lack  of  ad- 
vertisements to  announce  her  birth.  But  what 
served  most  to  attract  attention  to  the  new  mar 
gazine,  were  the  wit  and  pungency  of  its  articles. 
The  originators  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  at 
once  the  happiest  and  most  ill-natured  rogues  in 
Christendom.  They  abused  everybody,  and 
laughed  at  everybody.  The  political  articles 
were  equally  remarkable  for  their  ultra-Toryism 
and  for  the  pungency  and  ability  with  which 
they  were  written ;  while  the  reviews  of  books, 
which  were  always  in  the  form  of  leading  arti- 
cles, must  have  inflicted  more  agony  on  the  bap- 
less  authors  doomed  to  encounter  their  lash,  than 
would  have  been  caused  by  *^  the  stings  of  a 
thousand  scorpions."  Even  the  very  first  num- 
ber of  *  Eraser's  Magazine'  attracted  very  gene- 
ral attention.  By  the  time  three  or  four  num- 
bers made  their  appearance,  it  was  regarded  as 
an  established  periodical  The  same  qualities 
have  characterised'ita  artidea  ever  since. 
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Mr.  Fraser,  the  present  proprietor  and  pub- 
hsher  of  *  Regina'  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
work.  It  was  another  gentleman  of  the  same 
name,  an  attorney  by  profession,  and  possessing 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  proposed 
the  thing  to  another  publishing  house  in  the 
City,  on  the  condition  that  they  would  take 
a  share  in  the  work ;  and  it  was  only  when  that 
house  declined  to  engage  in  the  speculation, 
that  he  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  James 
Fraser,  of  Regent- street.  After  it  had  been 
«ome  time  carried  on  as  the  joint  property  of  the 
Messrs,  Fraser — I  am  not  aware  there  was  any 
other  proprietor — the  originator  of  the  maga- 
zine disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  the  present 
proprietor.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
in  bringing  its  merits  fairly  before  the  public, 
and  all  that  enterprise  and  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  publisher  could  do  for  it,  has  been  done.  Nor 
has  it  been  done  in  vain ;  for  it  now  boasts  of  a 
circulation  little  short  of  1,500  copies. 

*  Fraser's  Magazine '  has  one  feature  which 
distingaishes  it  from  all  the  other  periodicals  of 
its  class.  I  refer  to  its  gallery  of  literary  por- 
traits. The  likenesses  are  generally  good ;  and 
the  portraits  are  undoubtedly  the  best  which 
have  yet  been  executed  in  their  peculiar  style. 
The  artist  is  Mr.  Forrester,  though  he  assumes  the 
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name  of  CrowquiL  Eacb  of  these  portraits  ooets 
Fraaer  ten  guineas.  They  are  always  accompa* 
panied  by  a  page  of  letter  press  respecting  the 
individual  whose  likeness  is  given. 

^  Fraser's*  contributors  are  numerous  and  ta- 
lented. They  are  a  little  literary  republic  of 
themselves.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  other  pe- 
riodical whose  contributors  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other,  or  who  are  more  united  in 
principle  and  purpose.  They  are  quite  a  har- 
monious body;  it  would  do  Robert  Owen's 
heart  good  to  see  than :  they  all  play  into  eadi 
other's  hands,  and  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
the  fortunes  tA  the  magazine.  They  are  a 
happy  brotherhood,  living  in  a  world  ot  their 
own,  and  pitying  and  despising  and  abusing 
every  one  who  lives  in  ^'  the  world  we  call 
ours ;''  namely,  the  world  which  is  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  snug  little  planet  I  can  have 
no  personal  inducement  to  speak  Ceuourably  of 
the  literary  colony  who  love  and  worship  <  Re- 
gina,^  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles. 
My  two  last  works  were  somewhat  roughly 
handled  by  ^^her  Majesty,"  and  posadbly  this 
one  may  fare  still  worse.  There  will  be  no  harm 
though  it  should ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  deny« 
ing  it — *  Fraser^s'  contributors  are  a  set  itf  chcnce 
spirits,  learned,  clever,  aod  witty. 
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Mn  Fraser  himself  is  the  editor ;  but  in  every 
case  of  diflSculty  ^hich  occurs  respecting  the 
course  h»  should  pursue  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Magazine,  he  consults  his  friend,  Dr.  Maginn, 
who  is  a  very  extensive  contributor  to  its  pages. 
The  late  James  .  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
was  a  frequent  writer  for  it.  Even  after  the 
tremendous  «*  butchery,**  as  he  himself  called  it, 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  gave  him  two  years  ago,  in 
*  Regina,'  in  consequence  of  the  Shepherd's 
"Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"— he  con- 
tinued to  send  contributions  to  it  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  Never  was  a  literary  man  so  pu- 
nished, as  was  poor  Hogg  by  that  article  of 
Lockhart's.  I  saw  a  letter  which  "James"  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  London  soon  after  the  article  ap« 
peared,  in  which  he  sadly  complained  of  the  se- 
verity of  Lockhart,  but  said  he  acquitted  Mr. 
Fraser  of  all  blame  in  the  matter,  and  would  be 
as  friendly  to  the  magazine  as  ever.  The  late 
Rev.  Edward  Irving,  too — a  man  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding all  his  errors  of  judgment,  the 
world  was  not  worthy ;  who  was  the  worst  used 
man  of  the  present  day,  in  his  life^  and  to  whose 
character  justice  has  not  been  done  since  his 
death, — Mr.  Irving^  in  whom  were  united  an 
order  of  intellect,  an  ardour  of  benevolence, 
wd    a    childlike    simplicity    of    mannersy    I 
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have  never  witnessed  in  any  other  man, 
contributed  with  con^derafale  frequency  to 
*  Eraser's  Magazine.'  Gait  also,  while  in  London, 
was  a  most  liberal  contributor  to  *  Eraser.^  The 
leading  men  among  ** ourselves",  at  present,  are 
Mr.  Eraser  liimself,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  Mr. 
Mahoney,  author  of  the  ^  Father  Prout  P^ 
pers,'  Mr.  Bankes,  aliaa  *  Morgan  O^Rat- 
tler,'  Mr.  Heraud,  author  of  the  *  Descent  into 
Hell,'  Dr.  Maginn,  and  two  or  three  others. 

Eraser  pays  liberally  for  his  articles,  his  usual 
rate  of  remuneration  being  sixteen  guineas 
per  sheet.  Let  me,  however,  warn  all  literary 
men  against  *'  cudgelling  their  brains"  for  an 
article  to  it  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  sixteen 
guineas.  If  they  do  indulge  the  hope,  the  event 
will  prove  that  it  is  a  vain  one.  Everything 
inserted  must  come  from  themselves.  Though 
Moore,  Campbell,  Bulwer,  &c  the  most  distin- 
guished names,  in  short,  in  modern  literature, 
were  to  send  articles  in  cart-loads,  not  one  of 
them  would  be  inserted, — even  though  instead  of 
expecting  to  be  paid  for  them,  they  were  to 
pay  any  price  for  their  admission. 

The  Metropolitan  Magazine  was  establish- 
ed in  1831.  It  was  got  up  in  opposition  to 
<  The  New  Monthly.'  Messrs.  Cochrane,  Pick- 
ersgill,  and  Co.  were  the  proprietors,  and  Mr. 
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Thomas  Campbell,  who  had  just  quitted  '  The 
New  Monthly/  was  the  editor.  Mr.  Campbeirs 
salary  was  300/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  payment  for 
the  articles  he  wrote,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  gui- 
neas per  sheet  In  the  true  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  periodical  with  whose  destinies  he  had 
been  so  long  entrusted,  he  put  forth  all  his 
strength  in  the  first  few  numbers  of  *  The  Me- 
tropolitan,'— writing  much  more  both  in  the  shape 
of  poetry  and  prose,  than,  to  use  a  favourite 
phrase  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  "  was  his  wont** 
when  he  presided  at  the  helm  of  Mr.  Colburn^s 
periodical  He  soon,  however,  got  wearied — for 
he  is  constitutionally  an  indolent  man — and  be- 
gan to  sleep  over  '  The  Metropolitan,' as  he  had 
done  for  so  many  years  over  *  The  New  Montli- 
ly.^  He  had,  however,  a  number  of  excellent 
contributors,  and  betwixt  their  articles,  and  his 
own  name  in  the  literary  world,  the  work  soon  ac- 
quired no  inconsiderable  share  of  circula- 
tion. The  sale  of  the  first  number  was  betwixt 
400  and  300.  It  rose,  before  the  work  had  been 
twelve  months  in  existence,  to  a  circulation  of 
1,000  odd  copies.  The  proprietors  having  by 
that  time  got  into  difficulties,  the  copyright  was 
sold  to  Captain  Marryatior  upwards  of  500/.  The 
captain  had  no  sooner  got  the  magazine  into  his 
possession,  than  be  set  to  work  in  right  earnest  to 
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raise  its  character  and  increase  its  drculaliaii, 
still  higher.  He  soon  did  both.  In  Ae  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  months  he  increased  the  circu- 
lation to  about  1,200 ;  and  now  it  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed 1,500  copies.  Captain  Marryat,  asmsted 
by  Mr.  Howard,  the  author  of  *  Rattlin  the 
Reefer,^  not  only  then  edited  the  work,  as  be 
does  now,  hut  was  a  most  constant  and  exten- 
aive  contributor.  Every  successive  number  con- 
tained severaJL  articles  from  his  own  pen.  He 
was  a  host  in  himself.  His  novels  of  <  Jacob 
FaithfuV  'Peter  Simple,'  'Japhet  in  Search 
of  a  Father,"  &c.  severally  appeared,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  a  consecutive  series  of  articles,  in 
<  The  Metropolitan,'  and  were  copied  from  it 
when  about  to  be  published  as  separate  works. 
These  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  to  ^  The 
MetropoUtan,'  and  extend  the  number  of  its 
subscribers  and  readers.  But  besides  himself 
there  were,  and  still  are,  several  constant  contri- 
butors to  the  work,  whose  names  are  well  known 
in  the  literary  world.  Some  of  them  prefixed 
their  names  to  tbeir  respective  articles :  others — 
and  they  were  the  greatest  number — preferred 
writing  anonymously.  I  know  no  periodical  iQ 
which  the  literary  notices  are  WTitten  with 
greater  taste  than  in  <  The  Metropolitan.'  They 
are  from  the   pen  of  Mr«  Howard,  the  sub* 
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editor,  who  ie  also  an  extensive  and  talented 
contributor  of  general  articles. 

In  regard  to  ^*  getting  up,**  as  the  publishers 
phrase  it,  *The  Metropolitan^  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  model  for  all  other  periodicals. 
It  is  printed  with  great  typographical  taste  and 
accuracy.  There  is,  really,  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  seeing  oneself  in  its  beautiful  pages.  I  speak 
this  from  experience,  having  contributed  some 
articles  to  it 

As  Captain  Marryat  and  the  gentleman  who 
assists  him,  write  so  much  for  it  themselves,  the 
expenses  of  conducting  <  The  Metropolitan'  are 
not  so  great  as  those  of  most  of  its  contempo- 
raries. Besides,  I  believe.  Captain  Marryat 
gets  more  gratuitous  articles  for  his  work  than 
any  other  editor  of  the  higher  class  of  maga* 
zines.  He  has,  too,  a  number  of  contributors 
who  are  content  with  a  moderate  remuneration 
for  their  papers.  In  some  cases — I  could  men- 
tion them,  were  I  at  liberty  to  do  so — he  has 
given  as  high  as  ten  guineas  a  sheet ;  but  his 
usual  rate  of  pay  is  five  guineas  per  sheet 

*  The  Metropolitan'  is  conducted  with  taste 
and  talent  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
readable  matter  in  it,  usually  very  varied  in  its 
character.    Hie  poetry  and  the  prpse  are  mi]>- 
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gled  together  in  suitable  proportionfl.  Mis. 
Crawford  and  Mrs  Abdy  hare  furnished  nume- 
rous beautiful  pieces  of  a  poetical  nature  to  its 
pages. 

*  The  Metropolitan,*  very  wisely,  shuns  the 
very  appearance  of  politics.  It  formerly  did 
deal  a  little  in  political  commodities,  but  expe- 
rience has  taught  it  that  the  less  frequently  it 
introduces  political  matters  into  its  pages,  the 
better.  Anything  of  a  political  complexion 
which  has  appeared  in  '  The  Metropolitan,'  has 
borne  the  impress  of  moderate  Ck>nservatism.  It 
never,  however,  betrayed  any  violent  political 
bias.  The  gallant  gentleman  who  conducts 
it,  is  himself  a  moderate  Conservative;  his 
opinions  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  were 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  Right  Honourable  gentleman's  illustrious 
career. 

J  have  already  said  that  *  The  Metropolitan' 
has  gradually  increased  in  circulation  ever  since 
it  came  into  Captain  Marryafs  hands.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  still  "  on  the  advance^"  as 
they  say  of  railways,  and  other  joint-stock  shares, 
when  they  are  going  in  the  right  direction^ 
Captain  Marryafs  contributions  alone,  even 
supposing  all  the  others  were  ^^  Balaam,"  aa 
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editors,  printers,  and  others  usually  designate 
articles  of  inferior  merit,  or  of  no  merit  at 
all, — ought  to  keep  up  its  circulation. 

The  Monthly  Repository  was  originally 
and  for  many  years,  a  religious  rather  than  a 
literary  periodicaL  It  was  the  organ  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion,  and  was  conducted  with 
learning  and  ability.  Some  years  ago  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  Uni- 
tarian minister  of  South  Street  Chapel,  Finsbury. 
After  it  had  been  some  time  in  his  possession, 
he  divested  it  entirely  of  its  theological  character, 
and  made  it  a  purely  literary  and  political 
journal.  This  was  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
ever  since  that  time  it  has  sustained  its  new 
character.  The  politics  of  '  The  Monthly  Re- 
pository' are  ultra-Liberal.  It  identifies  itself  with 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Movement  party.  It 
was  very  popular  about  two  years  ago,  partly 
because  of  the  decided  liberality  of  its  polities, 
and  partly  because  of  the  great  zeal,  talent,  and 
eloquence  with  which  they  were  advocated.  Mr. 
Fox  himself  wrote  largely  for  it.  And  some  of 
the  articles  which  proceeded  from  his  pen  con- 
tained passages,  which,  for  the  purity  and  fervour 
of  their  eloquence,  have  seldom  been  equallec^ 
in  modem  times.  Others  of  the  papers  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  ^  The  Monthly 
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Repositoiy,'  were   characterised  b;  profound 
philosophy,  and  by  great  powers  of  reasoniiig^ 
But  though  the  magazine  was  admired  by  all 
who  read  it,  and  was  perhaps  more  liberally  and 
generally  praised  by  the  newspapers  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries,  it  never  reached  a  large 
drcuIatioB.   When  at  its  highest^  the  sale  nerer 
exceeded  a  thousand  copies.      The  imuae  of 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious;  it  was  too 
refined  in  character  for  those  to  whom  it  chiefly 
addressed  itself.    Its  politics,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  were  liberal  in  the  broadest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term ;  they  were  ultra-Radical,  if  not 
Republican.      They  were  only  shared  to  any 
extent  by  the  lower  or  working  classes,  a  body 
whose  intellectual  cultivation  is  necessarily  to 
imperfect  as  to  incapacitiLte  them  for  appredft- 
ting  the   lofty  eloquence  and  profound  philo* 
sopby  which  characterised  the  articles  in  whidi 
their  interests  were  advocated.   The  style  of  the 
articles  in  *  Cleave's  Police  Gazette' or  ^Hether- 
ington's  Twopenny  Dispatd;,'  was  the  only  style 
which  had  any  chance  of  <* hitting  the  taste''  of 
those  whose  sentiments  '  The  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory* expressed. 

Among  the  leading  contaributors  to  *Tbe 
Monthly  Repository'  diAing  the  time  it  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Fox,  were  Mrs»  Leman  Grirn^ 
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stone,  a  lady  of  great  talent,  and  the  authoress  of 

*  Woman's  Love,'  and  one  or  two  other  novels; 
Miss  Mardneau,  the  celebrated  writer  on  poli- 
tical economy ;  Mr.  Elliot,  the  author  of  '  The 
Com  Law  Rhymes;*  Mr.  Heame,  the  author 
of  ^  The  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,'  and 

*  Junius  Redivivus,*  son-in-law,  I  believe,  of  Mr. 
Francis  Place,  of  Charing  Cross. 

Mr.  John  Mill,  son  of  Mf.  James  Mill,  author 

*  The  History  of  British  India,'  the  same  young 
gentleman  I  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  stated  writers  for  the  late  'Westminster 
Review,' ^nd  for  the  present « London  and  West^ 
minster  Review,'  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
« The  Monthly  Repository.*  Ke  wrote  the  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  it  a  year  or  two 
since,  under  the  title  of  '  Dialogues  between 
Sophocles  and  Plato,'  which  excited  consideEable 
interest  among  scholars,  and  were  regarded  as 
the  most  masterly  things  of  the  kind  which  had 
appeared  in  modem  times.  Mr.  Peacock,  the 
author  of  <  Crotchet  Castle,'  *  Headlong  Hall,' 
and  some  other  novels,  is  also  an  occasional 
writer  Ibr  the  '  Repository.'  The  article  in  the 
August  tkumbffi*,  entitled  *  Royal  Suitors,'  which 
excited  some  interest,  and  displayed  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  wit,  was  from  his  pen. 

For  upwards  of  twelve  months  the  drculation 
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of  *  The  Monthly  Repository,'  like  most  of  its 
contemporaries,  had  been  gradually  diminishing. 
To  recover  it,  if  possible,  the  expedient  of  re- 
ducing the  price  from  one  shilling-and-sixpence 
to  one  shilling,  without  any  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  matter,  was  resorted  to.      It  was 
soon  found  that  the  step  was  an  injudicious  one. 
The  magazine  did  not  gain  above   fifty  sub- 
scribers by  it;  which,  of  course,  was   nodring 
compared  with  so  great  a  reduction  in  price. 
This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
In  July,  Mr.  Fox  relinquished  the  editorship  of 
the  woric,  still  retaining,  howerer,  a  pecuniaij 
interest  in  it.    His  successor  is  Mr.  Heame^ 
the  author,  as  just  stated,  of  ^  The  Exposition 
of  the  False  Medium.^    How  it  will  be  conr 
ducted  in  his  hands,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say, 
only  two  numbers  having  appeared  under  his 
auspices,  at  the  time  I  write  this  chapter  of  my 
work.     When  it  came  into  his  possession,  it  had 
a  circuladon  of  about  SOO.     It  has  never  been  a 
gaining  concern ;  neither  has  any  loss  been  in- 
curred by  it,  as  almost  all  the  artioles  which 
have  appeared  in  it  of  late  years,  have  been  fiir- 
nished  gratuitously,  the  contributors  being  men 
who  write  for  the  sake  of  their  principles  rather 
than  from  a  mere  love  of  money.    The  change 
in  the  editorship  will  be  regretted  by  most  of 
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its  readers,  were  it  only  because  the  *  fine  Ro- 
man hand*  of  Mr.  Fox  cannot  now  be  expected 
to  be  so  often  seen  in  it. 

The  Lady's  Magazine  and  Museum  is  a 
periodical  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  established 
so  far  back  as  1756.  It  is  consequently  now  in 
its  eighty-first  year.  Its  literature  is  not  of  the 
highest  class :  it  often  wants  power ;  but  it  is 
generally  readable  and  amusing.  Mr.  Gait  used 
to  contribute  pretty  frequently  to  its  pages ;  so 
did  Mrs.  Hoffland ;  the  author  of  <  The  Puritan's 
Grave ;'  and  two  or  three  other  writers  of  some 
celebrity.  Most  of  the  articles  are  furnished 
gratuitously.  For  others,  a  small  rate  of  re- 
muneration is  allowed  It  was  the  first  among 
the  Lady's  Magazines  to  pay  for  contribu- 
tions. Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  it  occa- 
sionally oflered  a  prize  of  five  guineas  for  the 
best  essays  on  particular  subjects,  —  such  as 
*  Marriage,'  &c.  without  regard  to  the  length. 
For  accepted  articles  from  chance  contribu- 
tors, who  insisted  on  payment,  the  tei-ms  allowed 
were  at  the  rate  of  four  guineas  per  sheet  for 
poetry,  and  three  guineas  and  a-half  for  prose. 
Whether  the  same  scale  of  remuneration  be  still 
adhered  to,  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 
The  circulation  is  not  large.  The  magazine  gives 
engravings,  but  they  are  not  of  the  first-rate 
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character.    Its  circulation  is  principally  wanaog 
drees-makersy  to  whom  its  plates  of  fashions  are  a 
strong   recommendatioiL     It  is  curious^   that 
though    apparently   a    Lady's    Magazine,     its 
editors  have  for  many  years  been  gentlemeiL 
For  some  time  after  the  junction  of  the  '  Mu- 
seum^ with  it  in  1831,  it  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hodges,  a  barrister  in  Paper  Buildings,  and  a 
personal  Mend  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
lat«  Mr.  St  John  Long^  whose  rubbing  system 
made  so  much  noise  five  or  six  years  aga     Mr. 
Hodges  quitted  the  concern  in  1834,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Scott     The  latter  gentleman 
quitted  it  in  1835.     Who  his  successor   is,  I 
do  not  know.  The  terms  allowed  Mr.  Scott  were 
moderate  enough,  being  only  three  guineas  per 
month.      The  magazine  is  published   at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  number. 

The  Court  Magazine  was  started  four 
years  since  by  Messrs.  Churton  and  Bull 
Mr.  Bull  having  seceded  from  the  firm  in  1834, 
the  magazine  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Chur^ 
ton.  It  was  conducted  for  some  years  by  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Norton;  but  she  quitted  it  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  wiA  Mr. 
Cburton,  towards  the  close  of  1834  Who  the 
successor  of  that  lady  is,  I  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing;  but  the  general  impression  is^  that 
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that  successor  is  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Patmorei 
who  for  some  years  conducted  Mr.  Colbum's 
^  Court  JoumalJ  ^as  for  some  time  supposed  to 
be  the  jeditor;  but  Mr.  Churton  has  positively 
denied  the  statement  which  some  one  had  pri- 
vately made  to  that  effect.  Mrs.  Norton  had 
tte  handsome  salary  of  QOOL  Brjear  for  editing 

*  The  Court  Magazine.'  For  this  sum  all  that 
was  expected  of  her  was,  that  she  should,  in  ad- 
dition to  deciding  on  those  articles  submitted  to 
her  for  insertion,  contribute  herself  at  the  rate 
of  a  sheet  of  matter  for  each  number.  The 
terms  of  remuneration  to  contributors  varied 
considerably.  Some  "  crack"  writers  got,  in  a 
few  instances,  as  high  as  ten  guineas  per  sheet; 
but  the  average  rate  of  remuneration  did  not 
exceed  five  guineas  per  sheet.     The  plates  in 

*  The  Court  Magazine*  are  executed  in  the  very 
first  style  of  excellence.  As  works  ofart  they  have 
never  been  exceeded.  Each  number  is  enriched 
by  a  portrait  of  some  female  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  series  already  published  comprises 
the  leading  beauties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  literature  of  the  magazine  is  pass- 
ably good;  it  is  perhaps  better  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  previous  Ladies  Magazines,  or  of 
those  which  are  still  published,  but  it  is  inferior 
to  the  literature  of  *The  New  Monthly,'  <The 
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Metn)politao^*  ^  The  Monthly,  or  <  Fraser's  Ma« 
gazlne.^      It  tuis  always  been  distinguished  for 
the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  typographical  ap- 
pearance.    Every  exertion  has  been  made  to 
bring  it  into  notice;  an  immense  ^m  of  money 
has  been  expended  on  it  in  the  article  of  adver- 
tisements alone;   but  it  has  never  reached   a 
paying  price.     The  circulation  never  exceeded 
1,500,  and  it  is  now  considerably  under  that 
number.     Fonnerly  it  was  published  at  three- 
and-sixpence ;  but  Mr.  Churton,  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  circulation,  reduced  the  price  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  to  half- 
a-crown.     I   fear   the   event  has  nut  answered 
his   expectations ;    the   magazine    has    not^  if 
I    am   correctly  informed,    been    increased   a 
score   of  copies   by   the   reduction.     The  list 
of   contributors,   including  those  wluch   have, 
at  one   time   or  another,   enriched  its   pages^ 
contains  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  present  day.  Altogether,  the  taste 
and  spirit,  and  money,  which  have  been  expended 
on  *  The  Court  Magazine,'  ought  to  luive  com* 
manded  greater  success  than  it  has  yet  had  the 
fortune  to  meet  with. 

The  above  are  the  leading  monthly  periodi- 
cals. There  are  various  others  which,  being 
devoted  to  particular  subjects^  cannot  with  pro- 
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pnety  be  classed  among  the  purely  literary 
journals.    .The  beet  known  among  these  last  are 

*  Tlie  Asiatic  Journal,'  <  Alexander's  East 
India  Magazine/  and  <The  United  Service 
Journal.' 

The  Asiatic  Journal  is  an  old-established 
and  highly  respectable  periodicaL  Of  late  years 
it  has  greatly  improved  in  the  character  of  its 
contents,  asvi^ellasin  the  manner  of  its  getting  up. 
It  now  contains  very  agreeable  and  learned 
articles  on  oriental  literature,  which  of  them* 
selves  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  reputation  to 
the  magazine.  Numerous  interesting  papers, 
illustrative  of  Indian  society,  opinions,  manners, 
&C.,  have  also  lately  appeared  in  it  Miss 
Roberts'  late  popular  work  in  three  volumes, 

*  Indian  Sketches,"  originally  appeared  in  *  The 
Asiatic  Journal.'  About  one>half  of  the  magar 
zine  is  regularly  devoted  to  intelligence  from 
India  and  China.  For  some  of  the  best  articles, 
written  by  popular  writers,  Messrs,  Parbury, 
Allen  and  Co.  the  proprietors,  give  ten  guineas 
per  sheet;  that  was  the  sum  which  Miss  Roberts 
got  for  the  sketches  to  which  I  have  just  alluded; 
and  though  the  copyright  became  the  property 
of  the  proprietors  on  their  appearance  in  the 
magazine,  they  handsomely  gave  her  a  fiiF^ 
ther  sum  when  publishing  the  series  in  a  detached 
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fbnik  Its  circulation  is  not  high:  it  is  about 
800;  but  it  fluctuates  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  othet  magazine.  The  politics  of  <  The 
Asiatic^  are  Conservatiye,  but  not  violently  so; 
it  has  always  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Its  price  is  half-arcrown. 
Alexander's  East  India  Magazine  was 
started. fi?e  or  six  years  ago,  soon  after  Mr. 
Buckingham's  *  Oriental  Herald'  ceased.  Its  po> 
U^cs  are  the  same  as  were  those  of  the  last-men* 
tioned  journal;  .but  it  lacks  the  taste  and 
talent  with  which  that  journal  was  conducted. 
*  Alexander's  Magazine'  has  waged  a  constant 
warCore,  ever  since  its  establishment^  with  all 
abuses  in  the  administrataon  of  India  affairs. 
These  it  has  denounced  in  no  sparing  terms ;  in 
some  cases  the  exposures  have  been  eSectoaL 
It  also  used  to  have  one  or  two  leading  articles 
on  home  politics,  in  which  case  the  principles 
with  which  it  identified- itself  were  those  of  the 
ultrarRacKcal  schooL  These  papers  were  always 
more  remarkable  for  the  energy  and  boldness  of 
their  tone^  than  for  correct  composition.  Of 
late  <  Alexander's  Magazine'  has  almost  exdu- 
^vely  consisted  of  selected  matter,  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  periodicals  and  newspapers.  It  is 
very  indifferently  got  up ;  the  type,  the  paper, 
and  what  printers  call  the  presswork,  are  equally 
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bad*  Its  circulation  is  limited ;  it  is  under  500. 
The  price,  like  that  of  '  The  Aaatic  Journal,' 
is  two  shillings-aQd-sixpence. 

The  United  Service  Journal  was  esta- 
blished in  1829*  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Colburo,  to  whose  enterprising  habits  as  a  pub- 
lisher,  it  owes  much  of  its  success.  It  is  an 
excellent  property ;  the  drcuiation  is  not  mudi 
under  2,500.  It  is  well  conducted,  but  it  scarcely 
ever  contains  imy  articles  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  How  such  amass  of  original  matter, 
highly  interesting  to  the  two  services,  is  col- 
lected by  the  editor,  month  afi;er  month,  is 
surprising.  Almost  every  paper  in  it  must,  if 
an  improfessional  person  like  myself  may  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  be  read  with  zest  by 
professional  men.  It  is  conducted,  and  has 
been  since  its  commencement,  by  a  gentleman 
holding  an  office  in  the  Admiralty,  which  enables 
him  to  procure  much  valuable  information  for 
its  pages*  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  for 
at  a  liberal  rate.  It  hardly  ever  offers  less  than 
ten  guineas  per  sheet;  in  some  cases  it  gives 
more.  ItF  politics  are  decidedly  Ck)nservative. 
The  principal  editor  is  assisted  in  the  discharge 
of  the  less  important  duties  of  his  office  by  an- 
other gentleman.  It  is  very  popular  among  the 
members  of  both  services.     Even  those   who 
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disapprove  of  its  politics  read  it  for  the  vast 
quantity  of  interesting  professional  matter  it 
contains.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  its  oon* 
tributors  belong  almost  exclusirely  to  the  two 
services.  The  use  of  technical  terms,  which 
occur  with  greater  or  less  frequency  in  ahnost 
every  paper,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  evidenoe 
of  this.  It  is  published  at  three  shillings  and 
sixpenee.. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.— THE  WEEKLY 
JOURNALS. 

The  Literary  Gazette— The  Athcneum-Thc  Mirroi^ 
The  Penny  Magazine— The  Saturday  Magazine-^ 
General  Obserrationa. 

The  Weekly  Periodicals  next  claim  our  atten- 
tion. Among  these  Th£  Literary  Gazette 
is  the  oldest  established.  It  started  in  1816  on 
a  plan  entirely  new :  it  is  still  conducted  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  plan.  It  has  had  a  host  of 
followers ;  but  almost  all  of  them  have  long  since 
died,  and  are  now  forgotten.  Mr.  Jerdan  was 
editor  at  the  commencement:  he  is  so  still, 
and  is  likely  to  continue,  from  the  interest  he 
has  in  the  property,  until  he  quits  the  world 
of  letters.  The  original  proprietors  were  Mr. 
Colbum,  Mr.  Valpy,  and  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Ca  Soon  after  its  commencement  it  was  agreed 
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among  the  proprietnra  to  present  Mr.  Jerdan 
with  a  share  in  ttie  work,  as  a  proof  of  their 
sense  of  his  successful  exertions  in  estahlishing 
it :  that  share  "Mr.  Jerdan,  I  believe,  still  retains. 
He  is  also  said  by  some  to  have  1,000/.,  and  by 
others  800^  a  year,  for  the  editorship,  indepen- 
dently of  the  profits  which  his  share  of  the  work 
produces.  The  profits  at  one  time  were  very 
large :  they  averaged  f>,000^  per  annum :  they 
are  still  very  consiaerable.  Mr.  Valpy  is  not,  if 
I  am  correctly  informed,  a  shareholder  now :  the 
principal  present .  proprietors  are  Messrs.  Long- 
man and  Ca  The  financial  part  of  the  business 
is  managed  by  them.  Contributors  receive  a 
written  order  for  the  amount  of  their  remunerar- 
tion  from  Mr.  Jerdan  on  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co,,  who  immediately  pay  it.  The  terms  are 
most  liberal  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  be  in 
every  case  so  ample,  but  I  know  instances  in 
which  literary  men  have  received  as  high  as  one 
guinea  per  column,  or  twenty-four  guineas  per 
sheet  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  columns 
of  *  The  Gazette  ^  are  by  no  means  capacious,  or 
absorbing  of  matter.  The  circulation  of  this 
journal  was  for  many  years  upwards  of  5,000 
per  week.  Particular  numbers— that  for  exam- 
ple which  contuned  the  *  Key  to  Almacks'  in 
the  form  of  a  review — have  commanded  a  sale  o£ 
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7,000.  Its  Stated  circuktion  is  still  large,  tbangh 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  amount  It  is  still  as 
just  stated  a  good  property,  the  sixe  not  being 
large,  the  price  high,  and  the  advertisements 
numerous  and  well  paid  for.  The  price  ol  the 
stamped  impression  is  nine  pence,  diat  of  the 
unstamped  eight  pence. 

Mr.  Jordan,  by  means  of  ^The  literary  Ga- 
sette^'  has  helped  on  many  an  author  to  fiune 
and  profit.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  into  notice 
the  claims  ot  Miss  Landon — then  known  only  as 
L*  E.  L. — as  a  poetess ;  and  much  of  the  success 
of  her  after^publications  is  to  lie  ascribed  to  his 
exertions  ou  her  behalf.  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, the  author  of  ^  The  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,'  would  never  have  obtained  the  celebrity 
he  did, — now  &st  dying  away,  1  admit, — but  for 
the  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Jerdan.  I  am  afraid 
that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  did  not  afterwards 
make  Mr.  Jerdan  a  very  grateful  return.  I 
could  mention  many  oth^  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Jerdan,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  those  whom  he 
considered  deserving  persons  into  notice,  merged 
the  critic  in  the  man  ;*  bat  that  were  unnecessary, . 

*  In  thus  doing  what  I  cnnsider  but  justice  tp  Mr. 
Jerdan,  I  may  mentioii  that  I  have  no  personal  induce. 
inent  to  say  anything'  in  his  favour  ;  for  in  speal^ing^  of 
Q17  last  woriE, "  Random  RecoHacttons  of  the  House  of 
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as  moBt  of  tkem  ave  weU  known  to  the  literary 
world 

Some  works,  wlkieh  afterwards  acquired  ood- 
nderable  popidarity,  have  ori^ntDally  appeared  in 
<  The  Literary  Gazette.'  <  Wine  and  Walnuts,* 
^Sketches  of  Sodety/  Sco^  are  among  the 
number. 

*  The  Literary  Gazette  *  devotes  a  conader- 
able  portion  of  its  space  to  abridged  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  learned  and  sdentific  societies. 
Indeed  it  has  always  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  scienoe.  When  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  took  place  two 
or  three  years  since  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Jerdan 
went  down  to  it  himself  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
as  good  an  account  as  possible  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  fine  arts,  too^  have  due  attention 
paid  to  them  in  the  colnmns  of  <  The  Literary 
Gazette.' 

Considerable  outcry  has  been  raised  against 
*  The  Literary  Gazette,'  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  its  want  of  independenee.  I  think  the  charge 
is  unjust.  Hiis  i  know,  that  out  of  every  five  of 
the  books  pubHshed  by  Mr.  Colbum,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  three  if  not  four  have  been  meet 

Lordi»"  be  exceeded  the  limits  of  temperate  criticism. 
Bucb  ocnriderstions,  kewever,  would  never  prevent  hk 
Upom  rend^riog  justice  to  any  one* 
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Kberally  condemiied.  If  Mr.  Jerdan  fails  in  the 
independence  of  his  critical  character ;  if  he  be 
influenced  st  all  to  give  fiaTourable  notices  in 
particular  instances,  he  does  so  unconsciously 
from  a  feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  authors, 
rather  than  from  compliance  with  the  express 
solicitations  or  understood  wishes  of  any  puln 
lishing  house. 

The  Athenjbum  is  the  only  other  journal 
published  at  present  on  the  plan  of  <  The  Literary 
Gazette."  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  imply-^ 
ing  that  ^  The  Athenaeum '  is  an  imitation  of  ita 
contemporary.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust ; 
for  it  has  several  features  of  great  importance^ 
peculiar  to  itseUl  To  these  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  presently.  *  The  Athenaeum'  was  eskt^ 
blished,  five  or  six  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Buckingw 
haDL  It  started  with  a  good. circulation,  and 
promised  well  for  some  time ;  but  Mr.  Bucking-^ 
ham,  who  never  could  let  well  alone^  changed 
the  interval  of  puUication  from  eight  days  to 
half  a  week.  In  other  words,  instead  of  beings 
published  only  once  a  week,  he  resolved  on 
making  the  experiment  ct  publishing  twice  a 
week.  The  change  turned  out  like  all  Mr. 
Buckingham's  other  changes — *  The  Athe. 
nasum  *  was  well  nigh  ruined  by  it  Mr.  Bud&- 
ingbam  saw  the  error  of  the  step  in  a  fisw  weeks 
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after  it  was  taken,  and  vainly  endeaToured  to 
remedy  it  by  recurring  to  the  publioiition  of  only 
tme  number  weekly.     The  circulation,  however, 
continued  to  fall  so  rapidly,  that  but  for  the  cp- 
portune  interference  of  Mr.  Dilke,  who    por- 
ebased  the  copyright,  the  publication  must  soon 
have  become  extinct     When  *  Tbe  Athenaeum^ 
came  into  Mr.  Dilke  s  bands,  the  sale  was;,  I  am 
assured,  under  400  copies^    The  decided  im- 
provement, however,  which  he  at  once  made  both 
in  the  literary  matter  and  the  typographical  ap- 
pearance of  the  werk^  coupled  with  his  spirited 
exertions  to  bring  it  fairiy  before  tbe  public,  soon 
doubled  the  circulation  of  ^  The  Athenaeum ; ' 
and  what  he  had  thus  so  well  begun,  he  speedDjr 
completed,   by  reducing    the    price    one  bal^ 
namely,  from  eightpence  to  fourpence.     This 
step  was  followed  by  an  immense  increase  in  tie 
drculatioo  of  the  work:  within  three  months  after 
the  leduction  of  the  price,  I  am   told  that  it 
had  reached  a  sale  of  3,000.     Mr.  Dilke  took 
the  right  way  to  extend  the  drculatira  of  <  The 
Adienasum.'  Firsts  as  ahready  hinted,  he  procured 
the  best  literary  matter,  regardless  of  price; 
then  he  ^  got  it  up '^  in  a  very  superior  amb* 
ner;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  advertised  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  appointed  agents  in  the 
iMuting  towns  thnnqrhout  Die  kingdom.    For 
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CsiTOurable  reception  his  journal  met  with 
firotn    the  public,  he  showed  his  gratitude  bjr 
afterwards  increasing  the  quantity,  without  any 
deterioration  of  the  quality,  of  the  matter*    A 
still  further  increase  of  circulation  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  he  followed  up  by  procuring; 
at  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  1,000/.  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  literature  of  the  leading 
countries  in   Europe.      '^The  various  histories 
wece  written  by  the  most  distinguished  literary 
natives  of  the  respective  countries.     They  were 
all  published  in  the  shape  of  supplements,  or  in 
that  of  double  numbers,  without  any  additional 
charge  to  the  subscribers.     This  was  in  the  bei- 
ginning  of  last  year,  and  the  series  of  articles 
extended  through  a  great  part  of  the  volume. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  this  liberal  expenditure 
of  money,  combined  with  the  quality    of  the 
matter,  and  the  remarkable  cheapness  of  the 
price,    served    to    give    another    impulse     to 
« The  Athenaeum'  on  its  onward  course  of  re- 
putation, and  of  profit  to    the  proprietors.     It 
now,   I  am  informed,  can  boast  of  a  circula- 
tion of  between  5,000  and  6,000  copies.     On  var 
rious  occasions,  *  The  Athenaeum '  has  published 
engravings,  maps,  plans,  views,  &c.,  illustrative 
of  matters  occupying  a  prominent  share  of  pub- 
lic attentiop  at  the  time.     In  fine,  *  The  Athe* 
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Bmnn*  has  been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
Mid  Buterpnae  unparalleled,  I  betieve,  in  tbe 
history  of  periodical  Uterature. 

Of  its  literary  character,  I  have  yet  said  but 
Utde.      It  is  at  once  able  and  impartial     It 
boasts  of  the  stated  contributions  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Allan  Cunningham  had,  for  a  considerable  time^ 
an  engagement  to  fumbh  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter  for  it  every  week.     The  interesting  and 
lengthened  memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
appeared  in  its  columns  immediately  on  the 
death  of   that    eminent  individual,   was   from 
AUan*^  pen ;  so  was  the  view  of  English  litera- 
ture since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  down 
to  the  present  time,  which  was  given  in  several 
of  its  consecutive  numbers,  in  1834)  and  wbich 
made  a  good  deal  of  n<»se  in  the  literary  world 
a^  the  time.     It  devotes  a  considerable  proper* 
tion  of  its  space  to  scientific  subjects,  and  gives 
reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of 
Hxe  leading  learned  and  scientific  societies.     It 
is  thoroughly  independent  in  its  reviews.     No 
publisher  has  any  interest  in  it,  or  control  over  iu 
Even   all  considerations  of  private   friendship 
are  laid  aside  in  the  reviewing  of  books.   I  could 
myself  mention  many  striking  instances  of  this ; 
hut  that  might  be  a  breach  of  Qonfidence ;  though 
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not  certainly  of  editorial  confidence;  for  I  haTe 
never  bad  the  honour  of  meeting  with  the  gon- 
lleman  who  conducts  *  The  Athens&um/     Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  in  general  tenn%  that  it  consists 
iRritb  my  knowledge,  that  on  various  occasions  the 
works  of  some  of  the  leading  eontributors  have 
met  with  severe  condemnation  in   *  The  Athe- 
naeum;' and  that  some  of  those  contributors  have 
admitted  in  my  hearing*  that  they  could  not,  by 
any  means  they   could   resort  to,   induce   the 
editor  to  give  a  favourable  notice  of  any  work, 
to  oblige  a  particular  friend. 

<  The  Athenaeum '  is  incomparably  the  cheapi- 
cst  periodical,  considering  the  quality  of  the 
maticT,  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Its  double  numbers,  published  at 
fourpcnce^  contain  as  much  matter  as  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  ordinary  octavo  volumea 
published  at  half  a  guinea.  It  is  beautifully 
and  accurately  printed.  From  first  to  last,  up- 
wards of  7,000/.  have  been  expended  on  it :  it  is 
now  an  excellent  property,  clearing  a  handsome 
sum,  after  allowing  ample  interest  for  the  capital 
embarked  in  it 

The  rate  of  remuneration  whidi  it  allows  for 
literary  matter  is  lugh.  It  is  never  less  thaa 
ten  guineas  per  she«t  while  in  many  cases  it  is 
iixteen. 
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-  A  ahoal  of  worka^  on  the  saoie  plan  as  <  Tka 
literaxy  Gasette'  and  ^Athenaeum'  hare  started 
of  late  yeaxsy  but  they  all  soon  died.  In  1832^ 
Mr.  Cochrane  began  a  periodical  of  the  kind, 
nndear  the  name  of  *  The  Literary  Guardian,* 
which  liTed  some  four  or  six  months.  In  ld34» 
eame  <  BelPs  Weekly  Magazine^'  at  the  ^  loir 
price  "^  of  twopence.  It  soon  quitted  the  world : 
three  months,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  term 
of  its  existence.  Next  we  had  <  The  Literary 
limes,'  which  was  ushered  into  being  amidst 
the  greatest  possible  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
pomp  of  circumstance.  In  the  second  or  third 
number  the  editor,  Mr.  F.  Bailey,  author  of 
*  The  Qeiigyman  in  Debt,*  celebrated^  by  anti- 
cipatioQ,  the  third  centenary  of  ^  The  Literary 
Tunea^  existenoe:  in  little  more  ttian  four 
months  it  ^  died  and  made  no  sign."  A  cele^ 
farated  uuefioneer  was  one  of  the  proprietors^ 
and  he,  with  his  brethren  in  adversity,  lost  a  large 
sura  of  money  by  the  speculation*  Last  of  all 
eame  ^Fkaaei^s  Literary  Chronicle,*  a  pubficadoa 
started  by  Mr.  Fraser,  who  wa^  as  previously 
mentioned,  one  of  the  leading  parties  with 
whom  <  Fraser^s  Magaadne*  originated.  It 
vainly  hoped  to  Mng  itself  into  notice,  as  *  The 
Literary  Gaxette '  justly  remarked  in  noticing 
the  first  number,  by  the  trenchant  mannei:  in 
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which  its  reviews  were  written.  It  used  A» 
literary  tomahawk  without  aoj  regard  to  truth 
or  justice,  and  without  eTindbig  one  spark  of 
mercy.  Copies  innumerable  were  circulated 
gratis  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  attention.  Of  one  impression  alone 
nearly  1,000  copies  were  forwarded  gratuitously 
to  the  leading  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Still  the  thing  did  not  take ;  the  bonajide  cir- 
culation never  exceeded  a  few  hundreds.  It 
lingered  for  six  months,  and  then  made  its  exit. 
A  large  sum  of  money  was  lost  by  the  specula* 
tion. 

The  other  weeklies  of  any  popularity  are, 

*  The   Mirror,'   *  The   Penny   Magazine,*  and 

*  The  Saturday  Magazine.' 

The  Mirror  has  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
in  existence.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Linw 
bird,  well  known  for  his  popular  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  novelists.  Mr. 
Limbird  is  also  understood  to  be  the  editor  of 
^  The  Mirror.'  The  circulation  of  this  periodical 
was  at  one  time  very  great  I  have  beard  it 
stated,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement,  at  15,000  copies.  It 
certainly  was  to  be  seen  everywhere.  It  was 
amazingly  popular,  but  not  more  so  than  it  de- 
served; for  it  has  always  been  conducted  witE 
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excellent  taste.  Lord  Brougham,  when  Met 
Brougham,  paid  it  some  high  compliments  in. 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nine  or  tea 
years  ago.  The  great  number  of  periodicals 
conducted  on  a  similar  plan,  and  which  were 
published  at  the  same  price  (twopence)  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  necessarily  afiected  its  drcuhn 
tion  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  every  one  of  its  opponents  of  the  dass 
to  which  I  refer— and  their  name  was  Legion — 
have  long  since  gone  to  Shak8peare's--r 
"  Undiscorer'd  country. 
From  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns." 

But  unfortunately  fpr  «  The  Mirror,"  they  were 
succeeded  by  ^  Chambers'  Journal,'  which  haa 
a  London  circulation  of  nearly  10,000 ;  *  The 
Penny  Magazine;'  <  The  Saturday  Magazine,' 
&C.,  which,  of  course,  being  all  cheaper,  some 
of  them  by  one-hal^  have  prevented  its  recover-, 
ing  its  former  circulation*  Of  late,  however, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  has  had  to  lajbour,  ^  The  Mirror'  has 
been  gradually  regaining  its  lost  subscribers.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  present  amount  of  its 
sale^  but  I  know  it  b  very  considerable.  The 
work  consists  partly  of  selections,  and  partly  ot 
original  matter.  I  have  never  met  with  a  more, 
readable.  periodicaL. 
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The  PlBKNY  Magazine,  as  eveiy  one  knows, 
was  established  some  years  since  under  the 
auspices  of  the  *  Society  for  the  DiAision  of 
Useful  Knowledge.'  Its  sale,  ever  since  its 
commencement,  has  been  altogether  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  literature,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  For  some  time  its  weekly 
circulation  verged  on  200,000  copies.  Within 
the  last  two  years  it  has  fallen  off  considerably ; 
but  is  still  very  great  Even  now,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  it  is  not  much  less  than  140,000, 
The  name  of  the  Society  under  whose  auspices 
it  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and  whose  sanc- 
tion it  still  receives,  was  doubtless  a  very  power- 
ful recommendation  to  it  in  the  minds  of  most 
men ;  but  the  judgment  displayed  in  its  selected 
matter,  and  the  care  with  which  its  original  arti- 
cles were  prepared  on  its  first  appearance — and 
it  possesses  the  same  merits  still — could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention,  especially  when  published  at 
the  previously  unheard-of  price  of  one  penny. 
Then  there  were  its  engravings,  at  once  numer- 
ous and  excellent :  these  were  not  only  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  but  were  most  useful  auxiliaries  to 
the  complete  illustration  of  the  subjects  to  which 
the  letter-press  related. 

Though  *  The  Penny  Magazine'  is  ostensibly 
published  under  the   supeiiniendence   of  the 
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Society  for  the  DiflFunon  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  con-- 
ducting  it  It  is  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  who  allows  the  Society  a  certain 
per  centage — a  very  small  one — on  the  number 
of  copies  sold.  Mr.  Knight  is  the  editor  as 
well  as  the  proprietor  of  ^'fhe  Penny  Maga- 
zine/ The  rate  at  which  he  pays  for  contri- 
butions is  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  periodical  literature.  He  gives  1/.  15i9.  for 
each  page.  If  a  plate  is  given  to  illustrate  the 
article,  Mr.  Knight  allows  the  contributor  for 
it  also^  even  when  his  own  artist  has  to  **  adapt 
it,"  as  it  is  called,  at  the  same  rate  as  lor  letter- 
press. A  friend  of  my  own,  who  some  time  ago 
gave  Mr.  Knight  a  very  large  engraving,  exe- 
cuted by  a  third  party,  to  illustrate  an  ardde 
which  that  friend  had  in  the  Magazine,  received 
1/.  158.  for  it,  thoi;^  it  had  to  be  brought 
down  by  Mr.  Knight^  artist,  so  as  to  come 
within  the  size  of  a  page  of  the  Magazine.  It 
is  a  most  lucrative  property.*  Huree  years  ago 
the  profits  were  supposed  to  be  10,000/.  a  yea^^ 
they  cannot  be  less  than  7,000/.  now. 

Th£  Saturday  Magazine  is  got  up  on  the 
same  plan,  and  is  published  at  the  same  pric6^ 
as  ^  The  Penny  Magazine.^  Use  only  difference 
is,  that  *  The  Saturday  Maganne'  is  aYOweiflf 
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a  religions,  as  well  as  a  literary  periodical  It 
was  started  soon  after  <  The  Penny  Magazine,'* 
nnder  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  gendemen 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  with  whose 
concurrence  it  is  still  published.  The  profit^ 
had  there  been  any,  were  to  be  applied  to  reli* 
gious  and  charitable  purposes.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  circulation  has  not  exceeded  60,000 
copies,  which  is  barely  a  paying  number.  The 
rate  of  remuneration  for  articles  is  one  guinea 
per  page.  This  periodical  is  got  up  with  much 
care,  and  is  always  readable.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  it  has  not  been  more  successfuL 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  die  leading  metropo* 
litan  periodicals  in  the  various  ranks  of  litera- 
ture,  beginning  at  the  highest  price,  and  de« 
scending  to  the  lowest.  Every  one  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  difference  between  die 
character  of  our  present  periodical  literature 
and  that  of  the  last  century.  The  papers  which 
raised  the  Spectators,  andTaders,  and  Guardians, 
and  Ramblers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  dr- 
euladon,  would  not  find  admission  into  our  peri* 
odicals.  Supposing  that  Addison,  and  Stede^ 
and  Johnson,  were  all  to  rise  from  their  graves^ 
and  ofler  themselves  anonymously  as  contributors 
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to  the  magazines  and  reviews  of  1836,  not 
of  their  articles  would  be  accepted.  The  most 
wortblaas  periodical  in  existence,  grounding  its 
daims  to  public  j)ationage  on  its  original  matter, 
would  unceremoniously  consign  their  ^  papers," 
as  articles  in  those  days  were  called,  to  the  flames. 
There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  present  day, 
which  I  mention  principally  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  tliose  young  aspirants  after  literary  fame 
who  are  so  apt  to  be  disheartened  when  their 
articles  are  rejected.  I  allude  to  the  circum- 
stance of  so  much  stress  being  laid  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  conductors  of  periodicals  on  the 
contributor  being  personally,  or  by  reputa- 
tion, known  to  them.  There  are  many  editors 
who  make  a  point  of  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
examine  any  articles  which  may  be  sent  them 
by  unknown  correspondents.  If  they  would 
only,  when  returning  the  articles,  mention  tihe 
fact,  it  would  save  the  inexperienced  writer  a 
world  of  mortification,  because  he  then  would 
know  that  the  rejection  of  his  paper  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  merits  or  demerits;  but 
they  usually  lead  him  to  infer  from  the  note 
which  accompanies  it,  that  it  is  rejected  solely 
because  it  is  deemed  unworthy  of  insertion. 
The  probability  is,  that  he  becomes  so  dis- 
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heartened  as  to  atigure  literature  altogether.  If 
young  men  of  talent  could  only  contrive  to  get 
thdr  articles  forwarded  to  respectable  journals 
by  means  of  some  individual  well  known  to  the 
editor  either  personally  or  by  name^  they  would 
have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  succeeding.  I 
am  confident  that  had  Sfar  Walter  Scott  himself 
when  at  the  height  of  his  feme,  forwarded  ano- 
nymously a  dozen  articles  to  as  many  of  the 
periodicals,  ten  out  of  the  twelve  would  have 
been  rejected.  Mr.  Ilobert  Chambers,  of  Edin^ 
burgh,  mentions  an  instance  in  which  Sir  Walter, 
before  he  was  known  to  fame,  sent  an  article  to 
a  weekly  periodical  of  the  Modem  Athens,  with 
the  initials  <<  W.  S."  attached  to  it,  which  was 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  publication. 

I  could  mention  instances  in  which  the  cip- 
cumstance  of  not  knowing  the  writer  has  led 
editors  to  reject  articles  of  the  first-rate  merit 
Let  one  very  remarkable  one  suffice.  The  series 
of  papers  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
<  Blackwood^s  Magazine,^  under  the  general  title 
of  *The  Diary  of  a  Physician,'  and  which  excited 
so  much  interest  at  the  time,  were  first  offered 
to  the  proprietor  of  one  of  our  London  periods 
cals:  the  author  was  unknown  to  him  as  a 
writer :  he  did,  however,  ^  look  at''  the  artidee. 
And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  was  bis  opi* 
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nion  or  their  meritB  ?  He  pronounced  them  to 
be  <*  pare  txiuli,'*  and  returned  them  acoordingly 
to  the  author.  Tliqr  were  then  sent  to  *  Black- 
wood's  Magasine,"  where  they  met  with  a  very  dif- 
fei^nt  reception.  Let  me  here  state,  while  thus 
inodentally  aUuding  to  this  series  ot  papeie>  that 
the  author  is  Mr.  Warren,  an  English  barristcar, 
and  son  of  Dr.  Warren,  whose  differences  with 
the  Wedeyan  Mediodists  have  lately  made  so 
much  noise. 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the 
conducting  of  periodicals,  I  would  advise  those 
who  are  ambitions  of  miting  for  magazinea,  to 
pay  as  much  attention  to  the  penmanship  of 
their  articles  as  possible.  The  indi^odtion 
naturally  felt  by  editors  to  examine  articles  sent 
by  unknown  persons,  is  greatly  increased  when 
the  hand^writing  is  difficult  to  read.  If  the 
article  be  legibly  written,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  good,  there  is  a  chance  that  if  the  editor 
once  ^  looks  into  it,**  as  the  phrase  is,  he  will 
be  insennUy  led  on  to  read  it  through,  and  pnv 
bably  deade  on  its  kisartion. 

The  editor  of  a  magasine  of  reputation  has 
no  enviable  berth.  He  is  everlastingly  pestered 
with  nonsensical  articles  from  persons  quite  in- 
oqperienoed  m  compomtion,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  hia  ^  oonstaat  readers*"     When  a  paper  b 
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sont,  your  magazine  contributor  is  one  of  the 
most  humble  and  obsequious  personages  in  the 
world.  The  magazine  is  a  "  valuable''  or  "  ex- 
cellent *•  one;  and  his  letter  to  you  is  honey  all 
over.  You  are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
such  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer  in  one  of 
whom  you  know  nothing,  and  -who  knows 
equally  little  of  you.  Reject  bis  article,  or  de- 
lay an  answer  to  it  for  some  time,  though  he 
has  written  to  you  once  or  twice  asking  one,  and 
then  see  what  sort  of  a  personage  you  have  to 
deal  with.  All  his  former  adulation  gives  place 
to  the  most  liberal  abuse;  his  contempt  for 
yourself  and  your  <<  valuable  magazine "  is 
equally  supreme.  His  friendship  is  succeeded 
by  the  most  bitter  enmity ;  he  only  now  wishes 
he  saw  your  bones  broiling  on  the  gridiron 
which  poor  old  Cobbett  destined  for  himself 
in  the  event  of  his  predictions  about  the  credit 
and  currency  of  the  country  not  being  fulfilled 

Those  only  whom  Fate  has  doomed  to  be  the 
editor  of  a  magazine,  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  miseries  which  that  personage  endures  from 
testy  correspondents.  Some  of  them  expect  an 
answer  as  to  whether  their  articles  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  in  a  jouple  of  days,  though 
from  the  interminable  length  of  the  contribution, 
and  the  hieroglyphic  character  of  the  pentnan- 
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8hip»  it  would  take  tiearly  two  days,  even  sap- 
posing  one  had  nothing  else  to  do^  to  achieve 
the  reading  of  it  It  is  not  .enowgh  that  the  poor 
editor  be  abused  himself  and  denounced  by  dis- 
appointed  candidal^  for  admission  into  hia 
pages :  the  proprietor  of  the  magaiine  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  case,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  made  aware  that  be  has*an  noprincipled  fel- 
low in  his  employ,  who  is  not  only  outraging 
literature,  and  insulting  a  genius  he  cannot  ap> 
predate,  but  irretrievably  ruining  his  property 
by  the  rejection  of  articles  of  so  much  merit 
Sometimes  complaints  of  this  kind  are  made  to 
the  proprietors  in  propria  personoj  sometimes 
by  letter.  One  of  the  former  class  was  preferred, 
two  years  ago,  to  one  of  the  then  publishers  of 
*  The  Monthly  Magazine'  against  the  editor. 
The  publisher  of  course  knew,  by  experience, 
how  to  treat  such  matters ;  in  other  words,  he 
pidd  no  attention  to  the  complaint  of  neglected 
genius.  The  indignant  rejected  contributor  re- 
turned home,  and  by  the  next  twopenny  post 
poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  biblio- 
pole, in  the  following  quaint  and  amusing 
terms: — 

''  August  18, 1834 
"  Sis, — On  the  18th  of  June  last,  a  portion  of 
a  MS.  entitled   <  Asmodeus  in  London,'  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  ^  Editoi  oi  ibe  New  Monthly  Ma- 
•gaziae^  Cochrane  and  M'Crone,  Waterloo  Place/ 
was  delivered  pursuant  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
direction,  and  received  by  yon.  Receiving  no 
answer,  I  addressed  a  note,  as  I  before  did 
the  article,  received  by  you.  Another  note, 
received  by  * knows  whom,'  I  don't, — unan- 
swered. If  you  think  u  becoming  to  doubt  the 
above,  ask  the  bearer  of  the  present ;  I  can't 
think  him  mistaken,  though  he  be  but  a  child. 
And  though  but  just  emerged  from  childhood 
myself,  my  brain  has  quite  as  comfortable  a  no- 
tion of  its  own  dignity  as  your  obesity — mind 
that.  Now  I  called  upon  you  this  afternoon 
to  know  what  it  all  meant,  and  found  myself 
considerably  bothered  in  the  presence  of  your 
six-foot  dignity.*  You  said,  '  that  you  was  not 
the  publisher  of  the  New  Monthly,  but  of  the 
Old.'  Very  likely;  1  rarely  read  magazines,  I 
leave  it  to  blockheads,  who  have  more  money 
and  time  to  throw  away  upon  nonsense  than  I 
have ;  I  am  very  well  content  to  write  it  ^  for  a 
remuneration,'  that's  what  I  want,  I  made  the 
mistake  in  the  direction  from  seeing  your  name 
topping  the  review  of  a  number  as  its  publisher 
Again,  you  said,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
would  such  misdirected  articles  be  received? 
*  Mr.  Cochrane  is  a  tall  man. 
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.<  No/'  Bui  ope  such  wa^  •<..  ^^-^d,  and  a  Iifaee 
of  letters^  at  intervafa^  to  boot;  which  I  ean 
only  attribute  to  your  desbe  to  cat  oat  Bent- 
•hsfy  good  or  bad.    You  may  cut  him   out  aa 

tnuch  as  you  please ;  but  I'H  be if  111  be 

cut  out  too. 

^*  However^  I  care  not  I7  whom  the  artidea 
are  publishedii  you  may  have  them  if  yon  pkaaq, 
if  not,  send  Ihem  back  *  per  bearer.' 

**  X  N1CHOL8.* 

Mr.  Nichols  must  be  a  rare  personage;  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  such  characters  in  the 
literary  world.  The  superscription  of  the  above 
letter  was  rimply  *^  Cochrane.'' 
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